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Of the General Charaifteriftics of 
Human Nature. 



S E C T I O N I. 

Of the quefiion relating to the State of Nature. 

NATURAL produftions are generally form- 
ed by degrees. Vegetables' are ratfed from 
a tender flioot, and aninriaU from an infant (late. 
The latter, being adive, extend together their ope- 
rations and thdr powers, and have a progrefs in 
vhat they perform, as well as in the faculties they 
acquire. This progrefs in the cafe of man is con- 
tinued to a greater extent than in that of any other 
B animal. 
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animal. Not only the individual advances fronr 
infancy to manhood, but the fpecies itfelf from 
rudenefs to civilization. Hence the fuppofed 
departure of mankind from the* ftate of their 
nature^ hence our conjectures and different opi- 
nions of what man muft have been in the firft age 
of his being. The poet, the hiftorian, and the 
moralift frequently allude to this ancient time; and 
under the emblems of gold, or of iron, reprefent 
a condition, and a manner of life, from which man- 
kind have either degenerated, or on which they 
have greatly improved. Or* either fuppofition, the 
firft ftate of our nature muft have borne no refem- 
blance to what men have exhibited in any fubfequent 
period; hiftorical monuments, even of the earlieft 
date, are to be confidered as novelties; and the moft 
common eftabliftimcnts of human fociety are to 
be clafted among the encroachments which fraud,. 
opprefTion, or a bufy inventioxu have made up- 
on the reign of nature, by which- the chief of 
our grievances or blel^ng^ were equally with« 
held. 

Among the writers who have attempted to dif- 
tinguiih, in the human charadler, its original qua« 
lities, and to point out the limits between nature 
and art, ibme have reprefented mankind in their 
firft condition, as poflefled of mere animal fenfibi- 
lity, without any exercifi? of the faculties that render 
them fupcrior to the brutes, "Vithout Jmy political 
union, without any mea,ns of explaining their fen- 

I timentSj 
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timcnts, and even without poflcffing any of the 
apprehenfions and pafCons which the voice and 
the gefture are fo well fitted to exprefs. Others 
have made the ftate of nature to confifl: in perpe- 
tual wars Kindled by competition for dominion and 
intereft^ where every individual had a fcparatc 
quarrel with his kind, and where the prcftnce of 
a fellow- creature was the fignal of battle. 

The defire of laying the foundation of a favour- 
ite fyftem) or a fond expedtation, perhslps, that 
we may be able to penetrate the fccrets of nature, , 
X{^ the very fource of exiftcnce, have, on this fub- 
je<5t, led to mafffr fruitlefs inquiries, and given 
rife to many wild fuppofitions. Among the various 
qualities which mankind poffefs, we fcleft one or 
a few^rticulars on which to eftablifh a theory, 
and in framing our account of what man was in 
* fomc imaginary ftate of nature, we overlook what 
he has always appeared within the reach of our 
own obfcrvation, and in the records of hiftory. 

In every other inftance, however, the natural 
hiftorian thinks himfelf obliged *to colleft i2&,%^ 
not to offer conjeftures. When He treats of any 
particular fpecies of animals, he fuppofes that their 
prefent difpofitions and infti|^s are the fame which 
diey originally had, and that their prefent manner 
of life is a continuance of their firft deftination. 
He admits^ that his knowledge of the material 
fyftem of the world confifts in a collection of fadts, 

B 2 or 
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or at .moft, in general tenets derived from parti-' 
culac obfervations and experiments. It is only in 
what relates to himfelf, and in matters the moft 
important and the moft eafily known, that he 
fabftitutes hypothefis inftead of reality, and con* 
founds the provinces of imagination and realbo, 
of poetry and fcience. 

But without entering any further on queftions 
cither in moral or phyfical fubjeds, relating to the 
manner or to the origin of our knowledge ; with- 
out any difparagement to that fubtilty which would 
analyfe every fentimenr, and trace every mode of 
being to its fource; it may h^ fafely afHrmed, 
That the charader of man, as be now exifts, that 
the laws of his animal and intellectual fyftem, on 
which his happinefs now depends, deferve our prin- 
cipal ftudys and that general principles relating to 
4his or any other fubjed, are ufeful only fo far as 
they are founded on juft obfervation, and lead to 
the knowledge of important confequences, or U> 
far as they enable us to adk with fuccefs when we 
would apply either the Tntelledual or the phyfical 
powers of natur^ to the purpofes of human life. 

If both the earlieft and the lateft accounts col- 
lede(l from every qu^er of the earth, reprefent 
mankind as afTcmbled in troops aod companies ^ 
and the individual always joined by affedion to 
party, while he is poffibly oppojCbd |;o another ;^ 
employed in the exercifc of recolledion and forc- 

fight; 
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fight; inclined to communicate his own fenti' 
meots, and to be made acquainted with tbofe of 
others; thefe fa£ts mull be adnnitted as the founda- 
don of all our reafoning relative to man. His 
mixed difpofition to friendftiip or enmity, his tea- 
fon, his ufe of language and articulate founds, like 
the fhape and the cre£t pofition of his body, are to 
be confidered as fo many attributes of his nature : 
they are to be retained in his defcription, as the 
wing and the paw are in that of the eagle and the 
lion, and a^ difierenc degrees of Eercenefs, vigi- 
lance, timidity, or fpeed, have a place in the na- 
tural hiftory of different animals. 

If the queftion be put. What the mind of maa 
could perform, when left to itfelf, and without the 
aid of any foreign dire^ion ? we , are to look for 
our anfwcr in the hiftory of mankind. Particular 
experiments which have been found fo ^ful in 
eflablifhing the principles of other fciences, could 
probably, on this fubjed, teach us nothing im- 
portant, or new: we are to take the hiftory of 
every adlive being from his condudl in the ficuation 
to which he is formed, not from his appearance in 
uiy forced or uncommon condition ; a wild man 
therefore, caught in the woods, where he hatf al- 
ways lived apart from his fpecies, is a finguhr in- 
ftance, not a fpecimen of any general character. 
As the anatomy of the eye which had never received 
the imprelTioris of light, or that of an ear which had 
DCTcr felc the impulfe of founds, would probably 
B 3 exhibit 
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exhibit defeds in the very ftrudbure of the organs 
themlelvesy arifing from their not being applied to 
their proper funftions ; fo any particular cafe of this 
fort would only fhew in what degree the powers of 
apprehenGon and fentiment could exift where they 
had not been employed, and what would be the 
defeats and imbecilities of a heart in which the enru)* 
tions that ariie in fociety had never been felt. 

Mankind are to be taken in groupes, as they 
have always fublifted. The hiftory of the individu* 
d is but a detail of the fentimcnts and the thoughts 
he has entertained in the view of his fpecies : and 
every experiment relative to this fubjeft (hould be 
made with entire focieties, not with fingle men. 
We have every reafon, however, to believe, that 
in the cafe of fuch an experiment made, we (hall 
fuppofe, with a colony of children tranfplanted 
firom the nurfery, and left to form a fociety apart, 
untaught, and undifciplined, we (hould only have 
the fame things repeated, which, in fo many, dif* 
ferent parts of the earth, have been tranfaded al- 
ready. The members of our little fociety would 
iced and fleep; would herd together and play, 
would have a language of their own, would quar* 
rel and divide, would be to one another the mod 
important objects of the fcene, and, in the ardour 
of their friendihips and competitions^ would over- 
look the'u* perfonal danger, and fufpend the care 
of their felf prefer vation. Has not the huoun 
race been planted like the colony in queftion? 

Who 
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Who has dire^ed their courfe? whofe inftruftioij 

* 

have they heard? or whofc example have they 
followed h 

Nature, therefore, we (hall p'refume, having 
given to every animal its mode of exiftehce, its 
difpofitions and rhanner of life, has dealt equally 
with the human race; and the natufal hiftorian 
who would colkft the properties of this fptcit^^ 
Inay fill up every atticle now as well as he could 
have done in any former age. The attainments of 
the parent do not defcend in the blood of his 
children, nor is the progfcfs of man to be confi- 
dered as a phyfical mut$ition of the fpecies. The 
individual, in every age, his the fame race to run 
fiottx infancy to manhood^ and every infant, or ig* 
Aorant'perfon, now, is a model of what man was in 
his original date. He enters on his career with ad- 
vantages peculiar to his age;, biit his .natural talent 
is probably the fame. The ufc and application of 
this talent is changing, and men continue their 
works in progreffion through many ages together: 
They build on foundations laid by their anceftors; 
and in a fucceflion of years, tend to a pcrftction in 
the application of their faculties, to which the aid 
of long experience is required, and to which many- 
generations muft have combined therr endeavours. 
We obferve the progrefs they have made; we dif- 
tindly Qiumerate many of its fteps; we can trace 
them back to a diftant antiquity; of which no^re- 
cord reqjiains, nor any monument is preferved, to 

B 4 inform 
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inform us what were the openings of this wonder* 
ful (bene. The confequence is^ that inftead of at^ 
tending to the charader of our (pecies^ where the 
parUculars are vouched by the fureft ^authority, 
we endeavour to trace it through ages and fcenes 
unknown ; and^ inftead of fuppofing that the be-i 
ginning of our ftory was nearly of a piece with the 
iequel, we think ourfelves warranted to/eje6t every 
cijrcumftance of our prefent condition and fraaie, 
as adventitious^ and foreign to our nature. The 
jlrogrefs of mankind, from a fuppofed ftate of animal 
fenfihility, to the attainment of reafon, to the uie 
of language, and to the habit of fociety, has beea 
accordingly painted with a force of imagination, 
and its fteps have been marked with a boldnefs of 
invention, that would tempt us to admit, among the. 
materials of hiftory, the fuggeftions of fancy, and 
to receive, perhaps^ as the model of our nature ia 
its original ftate, fome of the acumals whofe (bape 
has the greateft relemblance to ours *• 

. It would be ridiculous to affirm, as a difcovery, 
that the fpecies of the horfe was probably never 
the fame with that of the lion; yet, in oppofition 
to what has dropped from the pens of eminent 
writers, we are obliged to obfervey that men have 
always appeared among animals a diftinft and a fu- 
perior race; that neither the poflSsflion of fimilar 
organs, nor the approximatbn of fhape, not the ufe 

* Rou/Hau furrorigine derbegaliteparmi ks homines. 

* of 
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of the hand *, nor the continued intercourse with 
this fovereign artift^ has enabled any other fpecie^ 
to blend their nature or their invencions with hiss 
that, in his rudeft ftate^ he is found to be above 
them; and in his greateft degeneracy, neter de-^ 
fcends to their level. He is, in Ihortj a man in 
every condition ; and we can learn nothing of his 
nature from the analogy of other animals. If we 
would know him, we mult attend to himlelf^ to the 
courfc of his life, and the tenour of his condudt. 
With, him the fociety appears to be as old as the 
individual, and the uie of the tongue as univerfal 
as that of the hand or the foot* If there was a time 
in which he had his acquaintance with his own 
fpecies to make, and his faculties to acquire^ it is 
a time of which we have n6 record, and in relation 
to which our opinions can fcrvc no purpofe, and 
ire fupported by no evidence. 

We are often tempted into thefe boundlefs re- 
gions of ignorance or conjefture, by a fancy which 
delights in creating rather than in merely retaining 
the forms which are prcfented before it: we are the 
dupes of a fubtiky, which promifcs to fupply every 
dcfcft of Qur knowledge, and, by filling up a few 
blanks in the ftory of nature, pretends to conduft 
our apprehenfion nearer to the fource of cxiftence. 
On the credit of a few obfervations, we^re apt to 
'prcfume^ that the fecret may foon be laid open, 

• Traitc de rcfprit* 

and 
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and that what is termed 'soi/dom in nature, may be 
referred to the operation of phyfical powers. We 
forget that phyfical powers employed in fucceffion 
or together, and combined to a falutary purpofe, 
conftitote thofc very proofs of defign from which 
we infer the exiftence of God; and that this truth 
being once admitted, we are no longer to fearch. 
for the fource of exiftence; we can only collefl the 
laws which the Author of natyre has eftablifhed; 
and in our lateft as well as our earlieft difcoveries, 
only perceive a mode of creation or providence 
before unknown, . 

W£ fpeak of art as diftinguifhed from nature i 
but art itfelf is natural to man. He is in fome 
meafure the artificer of his own frame, as well as of 
his fortune^ and is deftined, from the firft age of 
his being, to invent and contrive. He applies the 
fame talents to a variety of purpofes, and a6ts near-, 
ly the fame part in very difFerent fcenes. He would 
be always improving on his fubje£t, and he carrier 
this intention wherever he moves, through the 
fireets of the populous city, or the wilds of the 
foreft. While he appears equally fitted to every 
condition, he is upon this account unable to fettle 
in any. At once obftinate and fickle, he complains 
of innovations, and is never fated with novelty. 
He is perpetually bufied in reformations, and is 
continually wedded to his errors. If he dwell in 
a cave, he would improve it into a cottage; if he 
has already built, he would ftiU build to a greater 

extent. 
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extent. But he does not propofe to make rapid and^ 
bafty tranfitions ; his fteps are progrciTive and Oow ; 
and his force, like the power of a fpring, filently 
prcfles on every refiftancej an efFefl is fometimes 
produced before the caufe is perceived ; and withi 
all his talent for projefts, his work is often accom- 
plifhed before the plan is devifed. It appears, 
perhaps, equally difficult to retard or to quicken 
his pace; if the projcdkor complain he is tardy, the 
moralift thinks him unliable ; and whether his mo- 
tions be rapid or flow, the fcenes of human affairs 
perpetually change in his management: his em- 
blem is a pafling ftream, not a (lagnating pool. 
We may defire to direft his love of improvement 
to its proper objeft, we may wifh for liability of 
conduft; but we miftake human nature, if we wilh 
for a termination of labour, or a fcene of repofe. 

The occupations of men, in every condition, 
befpeak their freedom of choice, their various 
opinions, and the multiplicity of wants by which 
they are urged : but they enjoy, or endure, with a 
fenfibility, or a phlegm, which are nearly the fame 
in every fituation. . They poflcfs the Ihores of the 
Cafpian, or the Atlantic, by a different tenure, but 
with equal eafe. On the one they are fixed to the 
foil, and fcem to be formed for fettlement, and the 
accommodation of cities : the names they bellow 
on a nation, and on its territory, are the fame. 
On the other they are mere animals of palTage, 
prepared to roam on the face of the earthy and with 

their 
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their herds^ io fearch pf new pafture and favourable 
feaions, to follow the fun in his annual courfe. 

Man 6nds his lodgment alike in the cave^ the 
cottage^ and the palace ; and his fubfiftence equal- 
ly in^jie woods, in the dairy, or the farm. He 
aflumes the diftin&idn of titles, equipage, and 
drefs s he devifes regular fyftcms of government, 
and a complicated body of laws ; or naked in the 
woods has no badge of fuperiority but the ftrength 
. of his limbs and the fagacity of his mind ; no rule 
of conduft but choice ; na tie with his fdlow-crea- 
tures but affedion, the love of company, and the 
defire of fafety. Capable of a great variety of arts, 
yet dependent on none in particular for the prefer- 
vation of his being; to whatever length he has 
carried his artifice, there he feems to enjoy the 
conveniences thac fuit his nature, and to have 
found the condition to which he is deftined. The 
tree which an American, on the banks of the 
Oroonoko *, has chofcn to climb for the retreat, 
and the lodgment of his family, is to him a con- 
venient dwelling. The fopha, the vaulted dome, 
and the colonade, do not more cffeflually content 
their native inhabitant. 

If we are alked therefore. Where the ftatc of 
nature is to be found ? we may anfwer. It is here ; 
and it matters not whether we arc underftood to 
fpeak in the ifland of Great Britain, at the Cape of 

* Latfiau maurs d£5 fauvagei. 

Good 
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od Hope, or the Straits of ^ Magellan, While 

I active being is in the train of employing his 
ints, and of operating on the ftibjc6ls around 
1, all fituations are equally natural.* If we artf 
i. That vice, at leaft, is contrary to nature ; wd 
y anfwer. It is worfc j it is folly and wr#chcd- 
'%. But if nature is only oppofed to art, in what 
lation of the human race are the footfteps of 

unknown? In the condition of the favage, as 

II as in that of the citizen, are many proofs of 
man invention ; and in either is not in any per* 
inent ftation, but a mere ftage through which 
s travelling being is deftined to pafs. If the 
lace be unnatural, the cottage is fo no lefs ; and 
: highelt rcBnements of political and moral ap- 
^henfion^ are not more artificial in their kind^ 
an the firft operations of fentiment and reafon. 

If we admit that man is fufceptible' of improve- 
sntj and has in himfelf a principle of progrelTion, 
d a defire of perfcdion, it appears improper to 
f, that he has quitted the date of his nature,*' 
len hg has begun to proceed $ or that he finds a 
ition for which he was not intended, while, like 
her animals, he only follows the difpofition, and 
nploys the powers that nature has given. 

The lateft efforts of human invention are but a 
mtinuation of certain devices which were prac- 
fed in the earlied ages 9f the world, and in the 
ideft ftate of mankind. What the favagc pro- 

jcds. 
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jcfts, or obfcrvcs, in the forcft^ are the fteps which 
led nations^ more advanced^ from the architedure 
of the cottage to that of the palace^ and conduced 
the human mind from the perceptions of fenle^ to 
the geperal conclufions of fciencc» 

Acknowledged defefts are to man in every 
condition matter of diflike. Ignorance and imbe- 
cility are objefts of contempt: penetration and 
conduft give eminence, and procure efteem« Whi- 
ther fliould his feelings and apprehenHons on thefe 
fubjeds lead him ? To a progrefs, no doubt^ in 
which the favage, as well as the philoibpher^ is 
engaged; in which they have made diflFerent ad- 
vances, but in which their ends are the fame. The 
admiration which Cicero entertained for literature^ 
eloquence^ and civil accomplilhments, was not 
more real than that of a Scythian for fuch a meafure 
of (imilar endowments as his own apprehenfion 
could reach, " Were I to boaft," fays a Tartar 
prince *, " it would be of that wifdom I have re- 
<« ccivcd from God. For as, on the one hand, I 
«« yield to none in the conduft of war, in Ac dif- 
«' pofition of armies, whether of horfe or of foot, 
«« and in dircfting the movements of great or fmall 
«« bodies j fo, on the other, I have my talent in 
«' writing, inferior perhaps only to thofc who inha- 
" bit the great cities of Pcrfia or India. Of other 
•* nations, unknown to me, I do not fpeak." 

• Abalgaae Bahador Chan ; Hiflory of the Tartari. 

Man 
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may miftake the objefts of his purfuic; 
mifapply his induftry, and mifplace his 
nencs. If, under a fenfe of fuch poflible 
e would find a ftandard by which to judg^ 
n proceedings, and arrive at the bed ftate 
:ure, he cannot find it perhaps in the prac* 
ny individual, or of any nation whatever; 
t in the fenfe of the majori^, or the pre* 
pinion of his kind. He muft look for it 
ift conceptions of his underflanding, in the 
ements of his heart ; he muft thence dif* 
[lat is the perfection and the happinefs of 
e is capable. He will find, on the fcru- 
it the proper ftate of his nature, taken in 
fe, is not a condition from which man* 
for ever removed, but one to which they 
? attain s not prior to the exercife of their 
^ but procured by their juft application. 

II the terms that we employ in treating gf 
affairs, thofe of natural and unnatural are 

determinate in their meaning. Oppofed 
nation, frowardnefs, or any other defeft of 
per or chara6ler, the natural is an epithet 
fe; but employed to fpccify a conduct 
roceeds from the nature of man, can ferve 
iguilh nothing : for all the adions of men 
ally the refult of their nature. At moft, 
guage can only refer to the general and 
ng fenfe or praftice of mankind j and the 

of every important inquiry on this fubjeft 

may 
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may be (erved by the ule of ^a language equally 
familiar and more prccife. What is juft, or linjuft ? 
What is happy or wretched; in the manners of 
men i Whslt^ in their various fituatibnSj is favour- 
able or adverfe to their amiable qualities? are 
queftions to which we miy expeft a fatisfadlory 
anfwer; and whatever may have been the original 
ftate of our fpecies^ it is of more importance to 
know the condition to which we ourfelves fliould 
afpire^ than that which our anceftors may be (up* 
pofed to have left 
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0/ tbi principles of Self-preftrvatio^ 

IF in humaa nature there are qualities by which 
it is diftinguiftied from every other part of the 
animal creation, this nature itfelf is in difFerenc 
climates and in different ages greatly diverfiBed. 
The varieties merit our attention, and the courfe 
of t^tx^ ftream into which this mighty current 
divides, deferves to be followed to its fourcc. It 
appears neceffary, however, that we attend to the 
univerfal qualities of our nature, before we regard 
its varieties, or attempt to explain differences con- 
fiding in the unequal pofTeffion or application o( 
difpofitions and powers that are in fome meafure 
common to all mankind. 

Man, like the other animals, has certain inflinc* 
tive propenfitics, which, prior to the perception 
of plcafure or pain, and prior to the experience oi 
what is pernicious or ufcful, lead him to perform 
many fundions which terminate in himfclf, or 
have a relation to his fellow-creatures. He has 
one fet of difpofitions which tend to his animal 
prefervation, and to the continuance of his race - 
another which lead to fociety, and by inlifting 
hira on the fide of one tribe or community, fre* 
quently engage him in war and contention with the 
rcjtt of mankind. His powers of difccrnmcnc, or 

C his 
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his intelledual faculties, which, under the appel^ 
lation oireafony are diftinguilhed from the analo- 
gous endowments of other animals^ refer to^the 
objects around him, either as they are fiibje£ts of 
mere knowledge, or as they are fubjedts of appro- 
bation or cenfure. He is formed not only to know^ 
but likewife to admire and to contemn ; and thefe 
proceedings of his mind have a principal reference 
to his own charadler, and to that of his fellow- 
creatures, as being the fubjeds on which he is 
chiefly concerned to diftinguifh what is right from 
what is wrong. He enjoys his felicity likewife on 
certain fixed and determinate conditions; and 
either as an individual apart, or as a member of 
civil Ibciety, mud take a particular courfe, in order 
to reap the advantages of his nature. He js, 
withal, in a very high degree fufceptible of habits ; 
and can, by forbearance or exercife, fo far weaken, 
confirm, or even divcrfify his talents, and his dif- 
pofitions, as to appear, in a great meafure, the ar- 
biter of his own rank in nature, and the author of 
all the varieties which are exhibited in the aftual 
hiftorypf his fpecies. The univerfal charafterif- 
tics, in the mean time, to which we have now 
referred, muft, when we would treat of any part of 
this hiftory, conftitute the firft fubje£b of our at- 
tention ; and they require not only to be enume- 
rated, but to be diftindly confidered. 

The difpofuions which tend to the prcfervation 
of the individual, while they continue to operate 
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in th^ manner of inftinftivc defires, are nearly the 
fame in man that they are in the other animals : 
But in himthey arc fooner or later combined with 
rcflcftion and forefight ; they give rife to his appre- 
henfions on the fubjedl of property, and make hrm 
acquainted with that objeft of care which he calls 
his intercft. Without the inftinfts which teach the 
beaver and the fquirrel, the ant and the bee, to 
Inake up their little hoards for winter, at firft im- 
provident, and where no immediate object of 
paflion is near, addifted to floth, he becomes, ia 
procefs of time, the great ftoremaftcr among ani- 
mals. He finds in a provifion of wealth, which he 
is probably never to employ, an objeft of his 
greateft folicitude, and the principal idol of his 
mind. He apprehends a relation between his per- 
fon and his property, which renders what he calls 
his own in a manner n part ofjiimfelf, a conftituent 
of his rank, his condition, and his charafter, in 
which, independentof any real enjoyment, he may 
be fortunate or unhappy 5 and, independent of any 
perfonal merit, he may be an objeft of confidera* 
tion or negleft j and in which he may be wounded 
and injured, while his perfon is fafe, and every 
want of his nature is completely fupplicd. 

Ik thefe apprehenfions> while other paffions 
only operate occafionally, the inttrefted find the 
objeft of their ordinary cares i their motive to the 
praftice of mechanic and commercial arts ; theic 
temptation to trcfpafs on the laws of ^uftice i andj 

C % when 
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when extremely corrupted, the price of their pro- 
ftitutions, and the ftandard of their opinioos on 
the fubjed of good and of evil. Under this in- 
fluence, they would enter, if not reftrained by the 
laws of civil fociety, on a fcene of violence or 
meannefs, which would exhibit our fpecies, by 
turns, under an afpedt more terrible and odious, 
or more vile and contemptible, than that of any 
animal which inherits the earth. 

Although the confideratiorr of intereft is 
founded on the experience of animal wants and 
dedres, . its objeft is not to' gratify any particular 
appetite, but to fccure the means of gratifying all ; 
and it impofcs frequently a rcftraint on the very 
dclires from which if arofe, more powerful and 
more fcvcre than thofc of religion or duty. It 
arifes from the principles ^f felf-prefervation in 
the human frame ; but is a corruption, or at lead 
a partial refult, of thofe principles, and is upon 
many accounts very improperly ttrmtd /elf-love. 

Love is an afTedion which carries the attention 
of the mind beyond itfelf, and is the fenfe of a re- 
lation to ipme fellow- creature as to its objet^. 
Being a complacency and a continued fatisfaction 
in this objed, it has, independent of any external 
event, and in the^midft of difappointment and for- 
row, pleafures and triumphs unknown to thofe 
who are guided by mere confiderations of intereft^ 
in every change of condition, it continues entirely 

diftinft 
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diftinft from the fentimcnts which we feci on the 
fi^jedt of perlbnal fuccefs or advcrfity. But as 
the care a man entertains for his own intercft, and 
the attention his affection makes hini pay to that 
of another, may have fimilar effefts, the one on 
his own fortune, the other on that of his friend, 
we confound the principles from which he afts ; 
wc fuppofe that they are the fame in kind, only 
referred to different objcfts j and we not only 
mifapply the name of love, in conjunction with 
felf, but, in a manner pending to degrade our na- 
ture, we limit the aim of this fuppofed felfifli affec- 
tion to the fecuring or accumulating the conftitu- 
ctits of interefl, or the means of mere animal life. 

It is fomewhat remarkable, that notwithftand- 
ing men value themfelves fo much on qualities of 
the mind, on parts, learning, and wit, on courage, 
generofity, and honour, thofe men are ftill fuppo- 
fed to be in the higheft degree felfifh or attentive 
to themfelves, who are moft careful of animal life, 
and who are lead mindful of rendering that life an 
objeft worthy of care. It will be difficult, how- 
ever, to tell why a good underftanding, a refolute 
and generous mind, (hould not, by every man in 
his fenfes, be reckoned as much parts of bimfelf^ 
as either his (lomach or his palate, and much more 
than his cftate or his drefs. The epicure, who con- 
fults his phyfician, how be may fcftorc his relifh 
for food, and, by creating an appetite, renew his 
enjoy Client, might at leaft with an equal regard tQ 
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himfelf, confult how he might ftrengthen his affec- 
tion to a parent or a child, to his country or to 
mankind; and it is probable that an appetite of 
this fort wopld prove a fource of enjoyment not 
lefs than the former. 

Bv our fuppofcd felfifti maxims, notwithftand- 
ing, we generally exclude from among the objeds 
of our perfonal cares, many of the happier and 
more refpedable qualities of human nature. We 
confider affection and courage as mere follies, that 
lead us to negleft or expofe ourfelves; we make 
viiiAovci confift in a regard to our intereff \ and 
without explaining what intereff means, we wou]4 
have it underftood as the only reafonable motive 
of adion with mankind. There is even a fyftem 
of philofophy founded upon tenets of this fort, and 
fuch is our opinion of what men are likely to do 
upon felfifh principles, that we think it muff have 
• a tendency very dangerous to virtue. But the 
errors of this fyftem do not confift fo much in ge- 
neral principles, as in their particular applications ; 
rot fo much in teaching men to regard ihemftlves^ 
as in leading them to forget, that their happieft 
affirftions, their candour, and their independence 
of mind, are in reality parts of themfclves. And 
the adverfaries of this fuppofcd felfifli philofophy, 
where it makes felf love the ruling paffion with 
mankind, have had reafon to find fault, not fo 
jpuch wich its general rcprefentations of humali 
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nature, as with the obcrufiop of a mere innovation 
in language for a difcovery in fcience. 

When the vulgar fpeak of their different mo-, 
tives, they are fatisfied with ordinary names, which 
refer to known and obvious diftinftions. Of thia 
kind are the terms benevolence dLnA/elfifinefs^ by the 
firft of which they exprefs their friendly affedions^ 
and by thefecond their intcreft. The fpeculativc 
are not always fatisfied with this proceeding; they 
would analyze, as well as enumerate the princi- 
ples of natures and the chance isj that, merely to 
gain the appearance of fomething new, without 
any profped of real advantage, they wiH attempt 
to chartgc the application of words. In the cafe 
before us, they have adually found, that benevo- 
lence is no more than a fpecies of felf-lovej and 
would oblige us, if poffible, to look out for a nejr 
fet of names, by which we may diftinguifti the 
felfiflinefs of the parent when he takes" care of his 
child, from his felfifhnefs when he only takes care 
of himfelf. For, according to this philofophy, as 
in both cafes he only means to gratify a dclire of 
his own, he is in both cafes eijually felfilh. The 
term benevolenty in the mean time, is not employed 
to chara(fterife perfons who have no defires of their 
own, but perfons whofe own defires prompt them 
to procure the welfare of o|hers. The fad as, tha| 
we fhould need only a frefli fupply of language^ 
•fnilead of that which by this Teeming difcovery we 
ilMHiid have loft^ in order to nuke our reafoningg 
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proceed as they formerly did. But it is certainly 
impoflible to live and to aft with men, without em* 
ploying different names to diftinguiih the humane 
frond the cruel, and the benevolent from the felfifb. 

These terms have their equivalents in every 
tongue ; they were invented by men of no refine- 
ment, who only meant to exprefs what they dif- 
tinftly perceived, or ftrongly felt. And if a man of 
fpeculation Ihould prove, that we are felfi(h in a 
fenfe of his own, it does not follow that we are fo 
in the fenfe of the vulgar; or, as ordinary men 
would underftand his conclufion, . that we are con* 
demned in every inftance to aft on motives of in- 
tereft, covetoufnefs, pufillanimity, and cowardice; 
for fuch is conceived to bi the ordinary import of 
felfiftinefs in the charaftcr of man. 

An afFcftion or paffion of any kind is fometimes 
faid to give us an interefl in its object; and huma- 
nity itfclf gives an intereft in the welfare of man- 
kind. This term intereft^ which commonly implies 
little more than our property, is fometimes put for 
utility in general, and this for happinefs; info- 
much, that, under thefe ambiguities, it is not fur- 
prifing we are ftill unable to determine, whether in- 
tereft is the only motive of human aftion, and 
^he ftandard by which to dillinguifh our good 
from our ill. 

So much is faid in this place, not from a deHre 
to partake in any fuch controverfy, but merely 

to 
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^nHne the meaning of the term inteteji to its 
common acceptation, and to intimate a de« 
to employ it in cxpreffing thofe objefts of care 
:h refer to our external condition, and the 
rr\(ation of our animal nature. When takea 
lis fenfe, it will not furely be thought to com- 
lend at once all the motives of human condud:.. 
len be not allowed to have difinterefted bene- 
nee, they mW not be denied to have difinte- 
d paflions of another kind. Hatred, indigna- 
, and rage, frequently urge them to aft in op* 
:ion to their known intereft, and even to ha« 
their lives, without any hopes of compenfa- 
in any future returns of preferment or profit* 
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SECT. III. 

Of the principles of Union among Mankind, 

MANKIND have always wandered or fettled^ 
agreed or quarrelled, in troops and com- 
panies. The caufe of their afTembling, whatever 
U be, is the principle of their alliance or union. 

In collecting the materials of hiftory, we are 
fi^ldonri willing to put up with our fubjed: merely 
as we find it. We are Ibch to be embarralfed with 
-z mukiplicity (^ particulars, and apparent incon- 
fiftcncics. In theory we profcfs the inveftigation 
of general principles; and in order to bring the 
matter of our inquiries within the reach of our 
comprehenfion, are difpofed to adopt any fyftem. 
Thus, in treating of human affairs, we would draw 
every confequence from a principle of union, or 
a principle of difldnfion. The (late of nature is a 
ftate of war^ or of amity, and men are made to 
unite from a principle of affedion, or from a prin 
ciple of fear, as is moft fuitable to the fyftem o 
different writers. The hiftory of our fpecies indeed 
abundantly fhews, that they are to one another 
mutual objefts both of fear and of love j and they 
who would prove them to have been originally 
cither in a ftate of alliance, or of war, have ar- 
guments in ftorc to maintain their afleriions. 
Our attachment to one divifion, or to one fed, 
fccms often to derive much of its force from an 

^nimofity 
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animolicy conceived to an oppofite one: and this 
animofity in its turn^ as often arifes from a zeal 
iQ behalf of the fide we efpoufe, and from a deliro 
to vindicate the right^ of our party. 

" Man is born in fociety," fays Montclquicu, 

^' and there he remains." The charms that detain 

him arc known to be manifold. Together ynxth, 

the parental afFedlion, which, inftead of deferting 

the adult, as among the brutes, embraces more 

clofe, as it becomes mixed with efteem, and the 

memory of its early elFcds; we may reckon a pro- 

penfity common to man and other animals, to mix 

with the herd, and, without refleftion, to follor/ 

the croud of his fpccies. What this propenfity 

was in the firft moment of its operation, we know 

not; but with men accuftomed to company, its 

enjoyments and difappointments are reckoned 

among the principal pleafures or pains of human 

life. Sadnefs and melancholy are connected with 

folitude ; gladnefs and pleafure with the concourfe 

of mcri. The track gf a Laplander on the fnowy 

(hore, gives joy to the lonely mariner s and the 

mute figns of cordia)icy and kindnefs which are 

made to him, awaken the memory of pleafures 

which he felt in fociety. In fine, fays the writer 

of a voyage to the North, after defcribing a mute 

fccne of this fort, ** We were extremely pleafed to 

" converfe with men, fince in thirteen months wc 

f' \i^d ken no human creature*." But wc need 

♦ CoUcftion of Dutch voyages, 
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no remote obfervation to confirm this poficion: 
the wailings of the infant, and the languors of 
the adult, when alone ; the lively joys of the one, 
and the chearfulnefs of the other, upon the return 
of company, are a fufficient proof of its folid 
foundations in the frame of our nature. 

In accounting for aflions we often forget that 
we ourfelves have z6ted s and inftead of the fenti- 
ments which ftimulate the mind in the prefence of 
its obje&j we aflign as the motives of conduct 
with men, thofe confiderations which occur in the 
hours of retirement and cold reflection. In this 
mood frequently we can find nothing important, 
befides the deliberate profpeds of interefl ; and a 
great work, like that of forming fociety, muft in 
our apprehenfion arife from deep reflections, and 
be carried on with a view to the advantages which 
mankind derive from commerce and mutual fup- 
port. But neither a propenfity to mix with the 
herd, nor the fenfe of advantages enjoyed in that 
condition, comprehend all the principles by which 
men are united together. Thofe bands are even 
of a feeble texture, when compared to the refolutc 
ardour with which a man adheres to his friend, 
or to his tribe, after they have for fome time run 
the career of fortune together. Mutual difcoverics 
of generofity, joint trials of fortitude, redouble the 
ardours of friendfhip, and kindle a flame in the 
human breafl, which the confiderations of perfonal 
intcrcfl or fafcty cannot fupprefs/ The mod lively 
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tranfports of joy are feen^ and the loudeft (hrieks 
of dcfpair are heard^ when the objedts of a tender 
affection are beheld in a ftate of triuniph or of fuf* 
fering. An Indian recovered his friend unexpe£t* 
edly on the ifland of Juan Fernandes : he pro* 
ftrated himfelf on the ground, at his feet : " Wc 
** ftood gazing in filence," fays Dampier, " at this 
" tender fcene." If we would know what is the 
religion of a wild American, what it is in his heare 
that moft refembles devotion : it is not his fear of 
the forcerer, nor his hope of protedtion from the 
fpirits of the air or the wood : it is the ardent afFec* 
cion with which he feledts and embraces his friend ; 
with which he clings to his (ide in every feafon of 
peril J and with which he invokes his fpirit from 
a diftance, when dangers furprife him alone*. 
Whatever proofs we may have of the focial difpo- 
fition of man in familiar and contiguous fcences, 
it is poffibly of importance, to draw our obferva- 
tions from the examples of men who live in the 
fimplcft condition, and who have not learned to 
afFcft what they do not actually feel. 

Mere acquaintance and habitude nourifh affec* 
lion, and the experience of focicty brings every 
paflion of the human tnind upon its fide. Its tri- 
umphs and profperities, its calamities and diftrefles, 
bring a variety and a force of emotion, which can 
only have place in the company of our fellow- crea- 
tures. It is here that a man is made to forget his 

• Charlevoix* Hift. of Canada. - 
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weaknefs, his cares of fafecy, and his fubfiftence; 
and to a£t from thole {>air]ons which nnake him dif« 
cover his force. It is here he finds chat his ar* 
rows fly fwifter than the eagle, and his weapons 
wound deeper than the paw of the jion, or the tooth 
of the boar. It is not alone his fenfe of a fupport 
which is near, nor the love of difttndion in the opi- 
nion of his tribe, that infpire his courage, or fwdl 
his heart with a confidence that exceeds what hit 
natural force Ihould bcftow. Vehement paflions of 
animofity or attachment are the firft exertions of 
vigour in his brcaft; under their influence every 
confideration, but that of his objeft, ^s forgotten ; 
dangers and difficulties only excite him the more. 

That condition is furely favourable to the na- 
ture of any being, in which his force is increafed ; 
and if courage be the gift of focicty to man, we 
have reafon to confider his union with his fpecies 
as The noblefl: part of his fortune. From this fource 
are derived, not only the force, but the very cxift- 
ence of his happieft emotions \ not only the better 
part, but almofl: the whole of his rational charac- 
ter. Send him to the defert alone, he is a plant 
torn from his roots : the form indeed may remain, 
but every faculty droops and withers ; the human 
perfonage and the human charafter ceafe to exiil. 

Men are fo fir from valuing fociety on account 
of its mere external conveniencics, that they arc 
commonly moft attached where thofe convenien- 

9. citfs 
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cies arc Icaft frequent; and arc there moft faith- 
ful, where the tribute of their allegiance is paid in 
blood. AfFeftion operates with the greatcft force, 
where it meets with the greatcft difficulties : In the 
brcaft of the parent, it is nnoft folicitous arnidft the 
dangers and diftreflcs of the child: In the brcaft 
of a man, its flame redoubles where the wrongs 
or fufFcrings of his friend, 'or his counrt-y, require 
his aid. It is, in (hort, from this principle alone 
that we can account for the obftinate attachrnenc 
of a favage to his nnfetded and dcfencclcfs tribe, 
when temptations on the fide of cafe and of fafcty 
might induce him to fly from famine and danger, 
to a ftation more affluent, and more fccure. 
Hence the fanguinc aficftion which every Greek 
bore to his country, and hence the devoted patri- 
ctifm of an early Roman. Let thofe examples be 
compared with the fpirit which reigns in a com- 
mercial ftate, where men may be fuppofcd to have 
experienced, in its full* extent, the intereft which 
individuals have in the prefervation of their coun- 
try. It is here indeed, if ever, that man is fome- 
times found a detached and a folitary being: he 
has found an objeft which fets him in competition 
with his fellow-creatures, and he deals with them as 
he doeswith his cattle and his foil, for the fake of 
the profits they bring. The mighty engine which 
wc fuppofe to have formed focicty, only tends to 
fct its members at variance, or to continue their in- 
tcrcour/c after the bands of affedion arc broken. 

SECT. 
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Of the principles of IVar and Dijfenjiou, 



«« T^ Here arc fome circumftances in the lot 
of mankind,'* fays Socrates, " that (hew 
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^^ theoi to be. deftined to friendfhip and amity : 
•* Thofc arc, their mutual need of each others 
^' their mutual compaflion ^ their fenle of mutuab 
'*' benefits i and the pleafures arifing in company. 
*' There are other circumftances which prompt 
^' them to war and diflenfion ; the admiration and 
** the defirc which they entertain for the fame 
fubjefts ; their oppofite pretenGons ; and the 
provocations which they mutually offer in the 
** courfe of their competitions/* 

When we endeavour to apply the maxims of 
natural juftice to the folution of difficult queflions, 
we find that fome cafes may be fuppofcd, and ac- 
tually happen, where oppofitions take place, and 
arc lawful, prior to any provocation, or aft of in- 

jufticej that where the fafety and prefervation of 
numbers arc mutually inconfiftent, one party may 
employ his right pf defence, before the other has 
begun an attack. And when we join with fuch 
examples, the inftances of miflake, and mifunder- 
(landing, to which mankind are expofed, we may 
be fatisBed that war does not always proceed from 
an intention to injure ; and that even the beft qua* 

litics 
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licies of menj their candour^ as well as their re- 
foiutionj may operate in the midft of their quar- 
rels. 

Ther£ is ftill more to be obferved on this Tub- 
jeft. Mankind not only find in their condition 
the (burces of variance and diflenfion ; they ap- 
pear to have in their minds the feeds of animofity, 
and to embrace the occadons of mutual oppofition, 
with alacrity and pleafure. In the mod pacific 
fituation^ there are few who have not their ene- 
miesy as well as. their friends ^ and who are not 
pleafed with oppofing the proceedings of one, as 
much as with favouring the deOgns of another* 
Small and fimple tribes, who in their domeftic 
ibciety have the firmeft* union^ are in their date of 
oppofition as feparate nations, frequendy anima- 
ted with the mod implacable hatred. Among the 
citizens of Rome, in the early ages of that repub- 
lic, the name of a foreigner, and that of an ene- 
my, were the fame. Among the Greeks, the name 
of Barbarian, under which that people compre- 
hended every nation that was of a race, and fpoke 
a language, different from their own, became a 
term of indifcriminate contempt and averfion. 
Even where no particular claim to fuperiority is 
formed, the repugnance to union, the frequent 
wars, or rather the perpetual hoftilities which take 
place among rude nations and feparate clans, dif* 
cover how much our fpecies is difpofed to oppofi- 
tion^ as well as to concert. 
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Late difcoveries have brought to our know- 
ledge almoft every fituation in which mankind are 
placed. We have found them fpread over large 
and extenfive continents^ where communications 
are open, a!nd where national confederacy might 
be cafily formed., We have found them in nar- 
rower diftrids, circumfcribed by mountains, great 
rivers, and arms of the fea. They have been 
found in fmall iflands, where the inhabitants might 
be eafily aflemblcd, and derive an advantage from 
their dnion. But in all thofe fltuations,. alike, they 
were broke into cantons, and affected a diftinftion 
of name and community. The titles of ////ftw- 
citizen and countryman j unoppoled to thofe of alien 
ZTi6 foreigner^ to which they refer, would fall into 
difufe, and lofe their meaning. We love indivi- 
duals on account of perfonal qualities ; but we love 
our country, as it is a party in the divilions of 
mankind ; and our zeal for its intereft, is a predU 
le£tion in behalf of the fide we maintain. 

In the promifcuous concourfe of men, it is fuffi- 
cient that we have an opportunity of feleding our 
company. We turn away from thofe who do not 
engage us, and we fix our refort where the fbciety 
is more to our mind. We are fond of di(lin6tions; 
we place ourfelves in oppofition, and quarrel under 
the denominations of fa<5lion and party, without 
any material fubjed of controverfy. Averfion, like 
affedtion, is foftered by a continued direction to its 

particular objed. Separation and eftrangement» as 

well 
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well as oppofition, widen a breach which did not 
owe its beginnings to any offence. And it would 
fecm, that till we have reduced mankind to the 
^ate of a family, or found fome external confider- 
ation to maintain their connexion in greater 
numl?ers, they will be for ever feparatcd into 
bandsj and form a plurality of nations. 

The fcnfe of a cpmmon danger, and the af- 
faults of an eijiKfiy, have been frequently ufcful 
to nations, by uniting their members more firmly 
togetheri and by preventing the feceffions and 
aftual leparations in which their civil difcord 
might otherwife terminate. And this motive to 
union which is offered from abroad^ i-nay be ne* 
ceflary, not only in the cafe of large and exten- 
five nations, where coalitions are weakened by 
diftance, and the diflinAion of provincial names j 
but even in the narrow fociety of the fmalleft 
ftates. Rome itfelf was founded by a fmall 
party, which took its (light from Alba; her 
citizens were- often in danger of feparating ; and 
if the villages and cantons of the Volfci had 
been further removed from the fcene of their 
diflenfions, the Mons Sacer might have received 
a new colony before the mother-^country was ripe 
for fuch a difcharge. She continued long to feel 
the quarrels of her nobles and her people 5 and 
kept open the gates of Janus, to remind thofe 
parties of the duties they owed to their country. 

D 2 SOCIETXJES^ 
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Societies, as well as individuals, being charged 
with the care of their own prefervation, and having 
feparate interefts, which give rife to jealoufies 
and compecicions, we cannot be furprifed to find 
hoftilities arife from this fource. But were there 
no angry paflions of a different fort, the antmo'fi- 
ties which attend an oppoficion of intereft, (hould 
bear a proportion to the fuppofed value of the 
fubjed. ** The Hottentot nations," fays Kolben, 
*' trefpafs on each other by thcfcs of cattle and 
«^ of women ; but fuch injuries are feldom com- 
** mittcd, except with a view to exafperate their 
*^ neighbours, and bring them to a war.'" Such 
depredations then, are not the foundation of a 
war, but the effects t>f a hoftile intention already 
conceived^ The nations of North America, who 
have no herds to preferve, nor fettlements to de- 
fend, are yet engaged in almoft perpetual wars, 
for which they can affign no reaibn, but the point 
of honour, and a defire to continue the ftruggle 
their fathers maintained. They do not regard the 
ipoils of an enemy i and the warrior who has feized 
any booty, eafily parts with it to the firft perfon 
who comes in his way *. 

But we need not crofs the Atlantic to find 
proofs of animolity, and to obferve, in the colli- 
fion of feparate focieties, the influence of angry 
paiTions, that do not arife from an oppofition of 

* See CharlcToix's Hiftory of Canada. 
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intereft. Human nature has no part of its charac- 
ter of which more flagrant examples aie given on 
this fide of the globe. What is it that ftirs in the 
breads of ordinary men when the enemies of their 
country are named ? Whence are the prejudices 
that fubfift between different provinces, cantons, 
and villages, of the fame empire and territory ? 
What is it that excites one half of the nations of 
Europe againft the other? The ftatefman may 
explain his conduct on motives of national jea* 
loufy and caution, but the people have didike^ 
and antipathies, for which they cannot account. 
Their mutual reproaches of perfidy and injuftice, 
like the Hottentot depredations, are but fymp- 
toms of an animofity, and the language of a hoftile 
difpofition, already conceived. The charge of 
cowardice and pufillanimity, qualities which the 
interefted and cautious enemy Ihould, of all others, 
like bed to find in his rival, is urged with aver- 
fion, and made the ground ' of diflike. Hear the 
peafants on different fides of the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees, the Rhine, or the Britifh channel, give ' 
vent to their prejudices and national pafilons ; it 
is among them that we find the materials of war 
and difTenfion laid without the dircftion of govern- 
ment, and fparks ready to kindle into a flame, 
which the ftatefman is frequently difpofed to cx- 
tinguifh. The fire will not always catch where 
his reafons of ftate would direft, nor ftop where 
the concurrence of intereft has produced an alli- 

D 3 ancc. 
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ancc. " My father," laid a Spanifh peafant, 
" would rife from his grave, if he could forcfee a 
•* war with France." Whac intereft had he, or the 
bones of his father, in the quarrels of princes ? 

These obfervations feem to arraign our fpecics, 
and to give an unfavourable pifkure of mankind ; 
and yet the particulars we have mentioned are 
confiftent with the moft amiable qualities of our 
nature, and often furnifh a fcene for the exercife 
of our greateft abilities. They are fentiments of 
generofity and felf-denial that animate the war* 
rior in defence of his country ; and they are dif- 
poficions mod favourable to mankind, that be- 
come the principles of apparent hoftility to men. 
Every animal is made to delight in the exercife of 
his natural talents and forces : The lion and the 
tyger fport with the paw ; the horfe delights to 
commit his mane to the wind, and forgets his paf- 
ture to try his fpeed in the field j the bull even 
before his brow is armed, and the lamb while yet 
an emblem of innocence , have a difpofition to 
ftrike with the forehead, and anticipate, in play, 
the confli(5bs they are doomed to fuftain. Man too 
is difpofed to oppofition, and to employ the forces 
of his nature againft an equal antagonift j he loves 
to bring his reafon, his eloquence, his courage, 
even his bodily ftrength to the proof. His fports 
are frequently an image of war; fweat and blood 
are freely expended in play; and fraftures or 
death are often made to terminate the paflime of 

1 5 idlenefs 
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idlenefs and feftivity. He was not made to live 
for ever, and even his love of amufemcnt h^s 
opened a way to the grave. 

Without the^ rivalfhip of nations, and the 
praftice of war, civil fociety itftif could fcarcely 
have found an objcft, or a fornn. Mankind might 
have traded without any formal convention, bpt 
they cannot be fafe without a national concert. 
The neceffity of a public defence, has given rife 
to many departments of ftate, and the intelleftual 
talents of men have found their bvifieft fcenc \n 
wielding their national forces. To overawe, or 
intimidate, or, when we cannot perfuade with 
reafon, to refift with fortitude, are the occupa- 
tions which give its mod animating exercife, and 
its grcateft triunriphs, to a vigorous mind; and 
he who has never ftruggled with his fcl)o]iw-crea- 
tures, is a ftranger to half the fentiq||pnts of 
mankind. 

* 

The quarrels pf individuals, indeed, are fre- 
quently the operations of unhappy and deteftable 
pafTions, malice, hatred, and rage. If fuch paC- 
fions alpne poflefs the breaft, t^e fcenc of diflen- 
fion becomes an obje6t of horror ; but a common 
oppolition maintained by numbers, is always al- 
layed by padions of another fort. Sentiments of 
afFe£lion and friendfhip mix with animofity; the 
adive and ftrenuous become the guardians of 
their fociety \ and violence itfelf is, in their cafe, 
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an exertion of generofity, as well as of courage. 
We applaud, as proceeding from a national or 
party fpirit, what we could not endure as the effed 
of a private diflike s and, amidft the competitions 
of rival dates, think we have found, for the pa« 
triot and the warrior, in the praftice of violence 
and ftratagem, the mod illuftrious career of hu- 
man virtue. Even perfonal oppofition here does 
not divide our judgment on the merits of men. 
The rival names of Agefilaus and Epaminondas, 
of Scipio and Hannibal, are repeated with equal 
praife $ and war itfelf, which in one view appears 
fo fatal, in another is the ezercife of a liberal fpi- 
rit ; and in the very effedks which we regret, is but 
one diftemper more, by which the Author of nature 
has appointed our exit from human life. 

These reflexions may open our view into the 
ftate of mankind ; but they tend to reconcile us to 
the cofldudfc of Providence, rather than to make 
us change our own : where, from a regard to the 
welfare of our fellow-creatures, we endeavour to 
pacify their animofities, and unite them by the 
ties of afFe£lion. In the purftiit of this amiable 
intention, we may hope, in ibme inftances, to 
difarm the angry pafllons* of jealoufy and envy; 
we may hope to inftil into the breads of private 
men fentiments of candour towards their fellow- 
creatures, and a difpofition to humanity and juf- 
tice. But it is vain to exped that we can give to 
die multitude of a people a fenfe of union among 

them- 
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res, without adtnitcing hoftilicV to thofe 
pofe them. Could wc ac once, in the cafe 
lation, extinguilh the emulation which is 
from abroad, we (hould probably break 
:en the bands of fociety at %ome, and 
e buGcft fcenes of national occupations 
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SECT. V. 

Of IntelUaual Powers. 

MAny attempts have been made to analyfe 
the difpofitions which we have now enume* 
rated ; but one purpofe of fcience, perhaps the 
moft important, is fervcd, when the exiftence of 
a difpoGtion is eftabliflied. We are more concerned 
in its reality, and in its confequences, than we are 
in its origin, or manner of formation. 

The fame obfervation may be applied to the 
other powers and faculties of ^ our nature. Their 
exiftence and ufe are the principal objeds of our 
ftudy. Thinking and reafoning, we fay, are the 
operations of fome faculty s but in what manner 
the faculties of thought or reafon remain, when 
they are not exerted, or by what difference in the 
frame they arc unequal in different perfons, are 
queftions which we cannot refolve. Their opera- 
tions alone difcover them : When unapplied, they 
lie hid even from the pcrfon to whom they per- 
tain ; and their aftion is fo much a part of their 
nature, that the faculty itfelf, in many cafes, is 
fcarcely to be diftingui(hed from a habit acquired 
in its frequent exertion. 

Persons who are occupied with different fub- 
je£b> who ad in different fcenes, generally appear 

tQ 
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to have dilFerenc talents, or <it lead to have the 
fame faculties variouOy ft>rnned, and fuited to di£- 
/erent purposes. The peculiar genius of nations^ 
as well as of individuals, may in this manner arifc 
from the (late of their fortunes. And it is proper 
that we endeavour to Bnd fome rule, by which to 
judge of what is admirable in the capacities bi 
men, or fortunate in the application of their fa« 
cultics, before we venture to pafs a judgment on 
this branch of their merits, or pretend to meafurc 
the degree of refpeft they may claim by their dif- 
ferent attainments. 

To receive the informations of fenfe, is perhaps 
the earliefl: fundion of an animah combined with 
an inteUeiStual nature \ and one great accomplilh- 
ment of the living agent confids in the force and 
fenfibility of his animal organs. The plcaiures or 
pains to which he is expofcd from this quarter^ 
conftitute to him an important difference between 
the obje<5ls which are thus brought to his know^ 
ledge I and it concerns him to didinguifh well, be- 
fore he commits hii^fclf to the diredion of appe* 
tite. He muft fcrutinize the objefts of one fenle by 
the perceptions of another ; examine with the eye, 
before he ventures to touch 5 and employ every 
means of obfervation, before he gratifies the appe- 
tites of third and of hunger. A dUbcrnment acquir- 
ed by experience, becomes a faculty of his jiiind ^ 
and the inferences of thought are fometimes not 
to be diftinguiflied from the perceptions of fenfe. 

The 
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The obje6ls around us^ befide their feparate 
appearances, have their telacions to each ochen 
They fuggeft, when compared, what would no^ 
occur when they are confidered apart ; they have 
their effeds, and mutual influences ; they exhibit, 
in like circumftances, fimilar operations, and uni- 
form confcquences. When we have found and ex- 
prefled the points in which the uniformity of their 
operations confifts, we have afcertained a phyfical 
law. Many fuch laws, and even the moft import- 
ant, are known to the vulgar, and occur upon the 
fmallefl; degrees of refleftion : But others are hid 
under a feeming confufion, which ordinary talents 
cannot remove ; and are therefore the objeAs of 
(tudy, long obfervation, and fuperior capacity. 
The faculties of penetration and judgment, are, 
by men of bufinefs, as well as of fcience, employed 
to unravel intricacies of this forts and the degree 
of fagacity with which either is endowed, is to be 
meafured by the fuccefs with which they are able 
to find general rules, applicable to a variety of 
cafes that feemed to have nothing in common, and 
to difcover important diftin^lions between fubjeds 
which the vulgar are apt to confound. 

To eolleft a multiplicity of particulars under 
general heads, and to refer a variety of operations 
to their common principle, is the objeft of fcience. 
To do the fame thing, at leaft within the range of 
his aflive engagements, is requifite to the man of 
plcafure, or bufinefs : And it would feem, that the 

ftudious 
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ftudious and the adtive are fo far employed in the 
fame cafk, from obfervation and experiencei to 
find the general views under which their obje£U 
may be confidered, and the rules which may be 
ufefuUy applied in the detail of their condu£fc« 
They do not always apply their talents to different 
fubjecls ; and they feem to be diftinguifhed chieB/ 
by the unequal reach and variety of their remarks, 
or by the intentions which they feverally have in 
colledling them. 

Whilst men continue to aft from appetites 
and paiTions^ leading to the attainment of external 
ends, they feldom quit the view of their objefts in 
detail, to go far in the road of general inquiries. 
They meafure the extent of their own abilities, 
by the promptitude with which they apprehend 
what is important in every fubjeft, and the facility 
with which they extricate themfelves on every 
crying occafion. And thefe, it muft be confefTed, 
to a being who is deflined to aft in the midft of 
difficulties, are the proper teft of capacity and 
force. The parade of words and general reafon- 
ingSs which fometimes carry an appearance of (o 
much learning and knowledge! are of little avail in 
the conduft of life. The talents from which they 
proceed, terminate in mere oftentation, and arc 
feldom connefted with that fuperior difcernmenc 
which the aftive apply in times of perplexity % much 
Icfs with that intrepidity and force of mind which 

are required in paffing through difficult fcenes. 

The 
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The abilities of aftive men, however, have a 
variety correfponding to that of the fubje&s on 
which they are occupied. A fagacity appKed to 
external and inanimate nature, forms one fpecies 
of capacity ; that which is turned to fbciety and 
human affairs, another. Reputation for parts in any 
fcene is equivocal, till we know by what kind of 
exertion that reputation is gained. No more can be 
faid, in commending men of the greateft abilities, 
than that they underftand well the fubjefts to which 
they have applied : And every department; every 
profeflion, would have its great men, if there were 
not a choice of obje^ls for the underftanding, and 
of talents for the mind, as well as of fcntimcnts for 
the heart, and of habits for the adive charafter. 

The meaneft profeQlons, indeed, fo far fomc- 
times forget themfelves, or the reft of mankindi 
sis to arrogate, in commending what is diftinguifh" 
cd in their own way, every epithet the moft re- 
fpeflable claim as the right of fuperior abilities. 
Every mechanic is a great man with the learner, 
and the humble admirer, in his particular calling r 
and we can, perhaps, with more aflfurance pro- 
nounce what it is that (hould make a man happy 
and amiable,' than what fhould make his abilities 
refpefted, and his genius admired. This, upon 
a view of the talents themfelves, may perhaps be 
impoflible. The effcdt, however, will point out 
the rule and the-ftandard of our judgment. To be 
adnnired and refpedcd, is to have an afcendant 

among 
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among men* The talents which nioft direftly pro- . 
cure that afcendant, are thofe which operate on 
mankind, penetrate their views, prevent their wifhes^ 
or froftrate theif defigns* The fuperior capacity 
leads with a fuperior cr>crgy, where every indivi- 
dual would gOy and fhews the hefitatkig and irrefo* 
lute a clear palTage to the attainmetit of their ends. 

This defcription does not pertain to any par- 
ticular craft or profeflion ; or perhaps it implies 
a kind of ability, which the feparate application 
of men to particular callings, only tends to fup^ 
prcfs or to weaken. Where diall we find the 
talents which are fit to a£l with men in a colle&ive 
bodyj if we break that body into parts, and ton- 
fine the obfervation of each to a feparate track ? 

To aft in the view of his fellow-creatures^ to 
produce his mind in public, to give it all the ex^ 
ercife of fentiment and thought, which pertain to 
man as a member of fociety, as a friend, or an ene- 
my, feems to be the principal calling and occupa- 
tion of his nature. If he mufl; labour, that he may 
fubfift, he can fubfift for no better purpofe than the 
good of mankind ; nor can he have better talents 
than thofe which qualify him to adt with men. 
HerCi indeed, the underftanding appears to borrow 
very much from the paflions ; and there is a feli- 
city of conduft in human affairs, in which it is dif- 
ficult to diftingutfti the promptitude of the head 
froni the ardour and fcnfiUlity of the heart* Where 

both 
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both are united, they conftitute that fuperiority d[ 
mind, thjc frequency of which among men^ in 
particular ages and nations, much more than the 
progrels they have made in fpeculation, or in the 
pra^ice of mechanic and liberal arts, fhould de- 
termine the rafte of their genius, and alfign the 
palm of diftindion and honour. 

When nations fucceed one another in the Ca- 
reer of difcoveries and inquiries, the laft is always 
the mod knowing. Syftems of fcience are gra« 
dually formed. The globe itfelf is traverfed by 
degrees, and the hiftpry of every age, when paft, is 
an accefllon of knowledge to thole who fucceed. 
The Romans were more knowing than the Greeks ; 
and every fcholar of modern Europe is, in this 
fenfe, more learned than the moft accomplifbed 
perlbn that ever bore either of thofe celebrated 
flames. But is he on that account their fuperior ? 

. Men are to be eftimated, not from what they 
know, but from what they are able to perform s 
from their (kill in adapting materials to the feveral 
purpoles of life $ from their vigour and conduct in 
purfuing the objeds of pobcy, and in finding the 
expedients of war and national defence. Even in 
literature, they are to be eftimated from the works 
of their genius, not from the extent of their know- 
ledge. T he fcene of mere obfer vation was extreme^ 
ly limited in a Grecian republic ; and the buftle of 
an aftive life appeared inconfiftene with ftudy : But 

there 
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there the human mind^ nots^ichftandiogy cdlldfled 
its greateil abilities, and received its befl: inforrha- 
tions^-in the midfl: of fweat and of duft. 

It is peculiar to modern Europe, to reft fo much 
of the human charaifbcr on what may be learned in 
reciFementj and from the information of books. A 
juft admiration of antient literature^ an opimon 
that human fentiment, and human reafbn^ withoufi 
this aid, were to have vanifhed from the focieties 
of men, have led us into the (hade, where wc « 
endeavour to derive from imagination and ftodjr 
what is in reality matter of experience and fenti- 
ment : and we endeavour, through the grammar of 
dead languages, and the channel of commentators^ 
to arrive at the beauties of thought and elocution^ 
which fprang from the animated fpirit of fociety^ 
and were taken from the living imprelfions of aa 
aftive life. Our attainments are frequently limited 
to the elements of every fcience, and feidom reach 
to that enlargement of ability and power^ which 
ufeful knowledge Ihould give. Like mathemati-^ 
cians, who ftudy the Elements of Euclid, but never 
think of menfuration ; we read of focieties, but do 
not propofe to a& with men : we repeat the lan^ 
guage of politics, but feel not the fpirit of na« 
tions; we attend to the formalities of a military 
difcipline, but know not how to employ numbers of ^ 
men to obtain any purpofe by ftratagem or force. 

But for what end, it may be faid, point out art 
evil that cannot be remedied ? If national affairs 
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called for exertion, the genius of men would 
awake; but in the receft of better emfdoymenry 
the tinie which is bellowed on ftudy, if even at« 
tended with no other advantage, fcrves to oc* 
cupy with innocence the hours of Icifure, and (et 
bounds to the pursuit of ruinous and frivolous 
amuleoients. From no better reafbn than this, we 
cmi^oy fo many of our early years, under the rod^ 
to acquire, what it is not expeded we Ihould retain 
beyond the threfliold of the fcbool; and whilft 
we carry the fame fHvolous charafter in our ftu-»> 
dies that we do in our amufements, the human 
mind could not fuffer more from a contempt of 
letters, than it does from the falfe importance 
which is given to literature, as a bufinefs for Kfc> 
not as a help to our conduft, and the means of 
forming a charader that may be happy in itfelf, 
and ufeful to mankind. 

If that time which is pafled in relaxing the 
powers of the mind, and in with-holding every 
objc£l but what tends to weaken and to corrupt, 
were employed in fortifying thofe powers, and in 
teaching the mind to rccognife its obje6b, and its 
ftrength, we (hould not, at the years of maturity, 
be (b much at a lofs for occupation \ nor, in at- 
t^ding the chances of a gaming-table, mifemploy 
our talents, or wafte the fire which remains in the 
bread. They, at leafl, who by their ftarions have 
a fhare in the government of their country, might 
believe thcmfelves capable of bufine(s \ and, while 

the 
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the ftatc had iu armies and councils, might fijid 
objefts enough to amufei without throwing a per- 
Iboal fortune into hazard, mereljr to cure the 
yawnings of a lilllefs and inlignificant life. It ii 
impofBtsle for ever to maintain the tone of fpecu- 
lation } it is impoftible not fometimes to feel chat 
wc lire among men. 
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Of Moral Sentimni. 

UPoN a flight obfervation of what paffes in 
human life, we fhould be apt to conclude, 
that the care of fubfiftcnce is the principal fpriog 
of huaian a(5lions. This confTderation leadi to the 
invention and practice of mechanical arts; itfervcs 
to didinguifh amufement from bufinefs ; and^ with 
many% fcarcely admits into competition any other 
fubject of purfuic or attention. The mighty ad- 
vantages of property and fortune^ when ftript of 
the recommendations they derive from vanity^ or 
the more ferious regards to independence and 
power^ only mean a provifion that is n(iade for 
animal enjoyment; and if our folicitude on this 
fubjeft were removed, not only the toils of the 
mechanic, but the ftudies of the learned, would 
ceafe ; every department of public bufinefs would 
become unneceflary; every fenate-houfe would be 
fhut up, and every palace deferted. 

Is man therefore, in refpeft to his objeft, to be 
daffcd-vwth the mere brytes, and only to be dif- 
tinguilhed by faculties that qualify him to multi- 
ply contrivances for the fupport and convenience 
of animal life, and by the extent of a fancy that 
renders the care of animal prefervation to him 
more burthenlbme than it is to the herd with which 
he (lures in the bounty of nature ? If this were 

his 
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his cafe, the jojr which attends on fuccef^, or the 
griefs which arife from difappoincment, would 
make the fum of his paffions. The torrent that 
wafted, or the inundation that enriched, fiis poffef- 
fions, would give him all the emotion wUh which 
he is (cized, on the occafion of a wrong by which 
his fortunes are impaired, or of a benefit by which 
they arc preferved and enlarged. His fellow- 
creatures would be confidered merely as they af- 
fcfted his intereft. Profit or lofs would ferve to 
hiark the event of every tranfaftion j and the epi- 
thets ufeful or detrimental would ferve to diftinguifh 
his mates in fociety, as they do the tree which 
bears plenty of fruit, from th^t which only cgm- 
bcrs the ground, or intercepts his view. 

. This, however, is not the hiftory of our fpecies. 
What comes from a fellow-creature is received 
wth peculiar emotion; and every language abounds 
with terms that exprefs fomewhat in the tranfac- 
tionsofmen, different from fucccfs and difappoint- 
mcnt. The bofohn kindles in company, while 
the point of intereft in view has nothing to in- 
flame ; and a matter frivolous in itfelf, becomes 
important, when it ferves to bring to light the in- 
tentions and charadters of men. The foreigner, 
who believed that Othello, on the llage, was en- 
raged for the lofs of his handkerchief, was not 
more miftaken, than the reafoner who imputes any 
of the more vehement paffions of men to the im- 
preflloQS of mere profit or lofs. 

E 3 Mek 
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Mbk aflemble to deliberate on buGnefi i they 
feparace from jealoufies of interefti but in their 
feveral collifions^ whether as friends or as enemiesi 
a fire is ftruck out which the regards to intereft or 
fafecy cannot confine. The value of a favour is not 
ineafured when fentiments of kindnefs are perceiv* 
ed ; and the term misfortune has but a feeble mean--, 
ing, when compared to that of infuh and wrong. 

As aftors or IpeftatorSj we are perpetually made 
to feel the diflFerence of human conduftj and from 
a bare recital of tranfaAions which have pafled in 
ages ind countries remote from our own, are 
moved with admiration and pity^ or tranfported 
with indignation and rage. Our fenfibility on this 
fubjeft gives their charm in retirementj to the rela^ 
tioos of hiftory and to the fi&ions of poetry ; fends 
ferth the tear of compaffion, gives to the blood its 
brifkeft movement^ and to the eye its livelicft 
glances of difpleafure or joy. It turns human life 
into an interefling fpedacle^ and perpetually ibli* 
cits even the indolent, to mix, as opponents or 
friends, in the fcenes which are afted before them. 
Joined to the powers of deliberation and reafon, it 
confticutes the bafis of a moral nature ; and, whilfl 
It didlates the terms of praife and of blame^ ferves 
to clafs our fellow-creatures, by the moft admira- 
ble and engaging, or the moft odious and con*-- 
temptible denominations. 

It is pleafant to find men, who in their fpecu* 
lataons deny the reality of moral diftin<5tions, for* 
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get in detail the general poficions they maintain^ 
and give loofe to ridicule^ indignation, and fcorn» 
as if any of thefe (cntiments could have place^ 
were the adions of men indifferent i or with acri-^ 
mony pretend to dete£): the fraud by which moral 
reftraints have been impofed, as if to cenfure a 
fraud were not already to take a part on the fide 
of morality*. 

Can we explain the principles upon which man- 
kind adjudge the preference of charafters, and up* 
on which they indulge fuch vehement emotions of 
admiration or contempt I If it be admitted that we 
cannot, are the fadbs lefs true i or muft we fufpemf 
the movements of the heart, until they who are em- 
ployed in framing fyftems of fcience have dilcover* 
ed the principle from which thofe movements pro* 
ceed? If a finger burn, we care not for informa* 
tion on the properties of fire : If the heart be torn, 
or the mind overjoyed, we have not leifure for 
fpeculations on the fubjefts of moral fenfibility. 



It is fortunate in this, as in other articles to 
which fpeculatton and theory are applied, that na* 
ture proceeds in her courfe, whilft the curious arc 
bufied in the fearch of her principles. The pea* 
fant, or the child, can reaibn, and judge, and 
fpeak his language with a difcemment, a confift* 
ency, and a regard to analogy, which perplex the 
logician^ the moralift, and the grammarian, when 
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they would find the principle upon which the pror 
cccding is founded, or when they would bring to 
general rule, what is fo familiar, and fo well fuf- 
tained in particular cafes. The felicity of our con- 
duft is nriore owing to the talent we poflefs for de- 
tail, and to the fuggeftion of particular occafions, 
than it is to any direction we can find in theory 
and general fpeculations. 

We mufl-, in the refult of every inquiry, en- 
counter with fafts which we cannot explain ; and 
to bear with this mortification would fave us fre- 
.quently a great deal of fruitkfs trouble. Together 
with the fenfe of our exiftcnce, we mud admit many 
circumftances which come xo our knowledge at the 
fame time, and in the fame manner ; and which 
do, in reality, conftitute the mode of our being. 
Every peafar^t will tell us, that a man hath his 
rights i apd that to .trefpafs on thofe rights is injuf- 
tice. If we afk him. farther, what he means by the 
term right f vtt probably force him to fubftitute a 
Icfs Cgnificant, or lefs proper term, in the placp of 
this ; .or recjuire him to account for what is an ori- 
ginal modeof Jiis mind, and a fentiment to which 
he ultimately refers, when he would explain himfelf 
upon any particular appHcatioii of his language. 

The rights of individuals rnay relate to a va- 
riety of fubjcfts, and be comprehended undcf dif- 
ferent heads. Prior to the eftablifliment of^pro- 
perty, and the diftfn6tton of ""ranks, men have Zf 
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right to defend their perfons, and to aft with 
freedom ; ihey have a right to maintain the ap- 
prehenfions of reafbn, and the feelings of the 
heart; and they cannot for a moment affbciate 
together, without feeling that the treatment they 
give or receive may be juft or unjuft. It is not, 
however, our bufinefs here to carry the notion of 
a right into its feveral applic^itions, but to reafon 
on the fentiment of favour with which that notion 
is entertained in the mind. 

If it be true, that men are united by inftinft, 
that they aft in fociety from afFeftions of kind- 
nefs and friendlhip ; if it be^ true, that even prior 
to acquaintance and habitude, men, as fuch, are 
commonly to each other objcfts of attention, and 
fome degree of regard ; that while their profpc^ 
rity is beheld with indifference, their affliftions 
^c conlidered with commiferation ; if calamities 
be meafured by the numbers and the qualities 
of men they involve; and if every fufFcring of a 
fcllow-creattirc draws a croud of attentive fpefta- 
tors ; if, even in the cafe of thofe to whom we do 
not habitually wifli any pofitive good, we are ftill 
averfe to be the inftruments of harm ; it fliould 
feem, that in thefe various appearances of an ami- 
cable difpoQtion, the foundations of a moral ap- 
prehenfion are fufficiently laid, and the fenfe of a 
right which we marntain for (<)U4:relves, is by a 
movenncnt q( humanity and candour extended to 
our fellow- creatures. 

^ What 
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What is it that prompts die tongue when vre 
cepfure on aft of cruelty or oppreflTioo ? What is 
it that conftitutes our rtftraint from offences that 
tend to diftrefs our /fellow- creatures? It is proba« 
bl/j in both cales^ a particular application of that 
principle^ which, in prefence of the forrowful^ 
fends forth the tear of compafBon ; and a combi^ 
nation of all thofe fentimentSj which conftitute a 
benevolent difpofition ; and if not a rcfolution to 
do good, at kaft an averfion to be the inftrument 
of harm *. 

^ ^ Mankind, we are told, are devoted to intereft ; uid this, 
in all commercial nations, is ondoubtedlv true : But it does 
not fbllonr, that they are, by their natural difpofitions, averfe 
to fbciety and mutual affedion : Proofs of the contrary remain, 
even where intereft triumphs moft. What mnft we think o^ 
the force of that difpofition to compaffion, to candour, and 
good-will, w^ich, notwithllanding the prevailing opinion 
that the happinefs of a man confiib in pofiefling the greateft 
poifible fliare of riches, preferments, and hononrs, ftill keeps 
the parties who are in competition for thofe objeds, on a to- 
lerable footing of amity, and leads them to abft^n even from 
their own foppofed good, when their feiang it appeacs in the 
light of a detriment to others ? What might we not exped 
from the human heart in circumftanoes which prevented this 
apprehenfion on the fnbjeft of fortune, or under the iiiflnenct 
of an opinion u fteady and general as the former, that 
hixman felicity does not confift in the iddulgences of animal 
appetite, but in thofe of a benevolent heart ; not in fortune 
or intereftj bat in the contempt of this very obje£l, in the 
courage and freedom whith arife from this contempt, jmned 
toa refolute choice of cbndufi, cBre&d to the good of man- 
kind, or to the good, of that partkolar iodety to which the 
parQr belongs ? 

It 
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e difficulty however^ to eoomerate the 
all the ceofures tad commendations 
ipplied to the aftions of men. Even 
>ralize9 every difpofitton of the human 
ave its fliare in forming the judgment^ 
pting the tongue. As jealoufy is often 
tchful guardian of chaftity, fo malice is 
ickeft to fp7 the failings of our neigh- 
y, afFedation and vanity, may dictate 
we give, and the worft principles of our 
yt at the bottom of our pretend<;d zeal 
; but if we only mean to inquire^ why 
! well difpoled to mankind apprehend, 
tnce, certain rights pertaining to their 
jreSj and why they applaud the con« 
at is paid to thofe rights^ we cannot 
ter reafon, than that the perfon who 
well difpoied to the welfare of the par- 
1 his applaufes refer. Applaufe, how- 
expreflion of a peculiar fentim^nt ; an 
r eileem the reverfe of contempt. Its 
feAion, the reverfe of defeft. This 
not the love of mankind ; it is that by 
ftimate the qualities of men, and the^ 
ir purfuit j that which doubles the force 
fire or averfion, when we confider its 
iding to raife or to fink our nature. 

t confider, that the reality of any ami* 
ifity in the human mind has been fre- 
^eftedj when we recoiled the preva- 
lence 
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lence of intcrefted competitions, with their attend- 
ant paffions of jealoufy, envy, and malice j it may 
feem ftrange to allege, that love and compallion 
are, next to the defire of elevation, the moft 
powerful motives in the human bpeaft : That they 
\)rge, on many pccafions, with the moft irrefiftible 
vehemence ; and if the defire of felf-prcfervation be 
more conftant, and more uniform, thefe arc a more 
plentiful fource of enthufiafm, fatisfaftion, and 
]oy. With a pov;er not inferior to that of rcfent- 
ment and rage, they hurry the mind into every fa- 
orifice of intereft, and bear it undifmayed through 
every hardlhip and danger, 

The difpofition on which friendfliip is grafted, 
glows with fatisfadlion in the hours of tranquillity, 
and is pleafant, not only in its triumphs, but even 
in its forrows. It throws a grace on the external 
air, and, by its expreflion on the countenance, 
compenfates for the want of beauty, or gi?cs a 
charm which no complexion or features can cquaK 
From this fource the fcenes of hunian life derive 
their principal felicity; and their imitations in 
poetry, their principal ornament. Defcriptions of 
nature, even reprefentations of a vigorous con- 
duct, and a manly courage, do not engage the 
heart, if* they be not mixed with the exhibition of 
generous fentiment?, and the pathetic, which is 
found to arife in the ftruggles, the triumphs, or 
the misfortunes of a tender afFeftion. The death 
of Politcs, in the iEneid, is not more affefting 

than 
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than that of many others who periflied in the ruins 
of Troy ; but the aged Priam was prefcnt when 
this lad of his fons was flains and the agonies of 
grief and forrow force the parent from his retreat, 
to fall by the hand that ihed the blood of his 
child. Thr pathetic of Homer confifts in exhi- 
Inting the force of affcdions, not in exciting mere 
terror and pity ; paflions. he has never perhaps, in 
any inftance, attempted to raife. 

m 

With this tendency to kindle into enthufiafm, 
with this command over the heart, with the plea- 
furc that attends its emotions, and with all its efFefts 
in meriting confidence and procuring efteem, it is 
not furprifing, that a principle of humanity fliould 
give the tone to our commendations and our cen- ' 
fures, and evQn where it is hindered from direft- 
iQgour conduft, . fhould ftill give to the mind, on 
rcfleftion, its knowledge of what is defirable in the 
human charaftcr. 'What baft thou done with thy 
brother Abel ? was the firft expoftulation in behalf 
of morality i and'if the firft anfwcr has been often 
repeated, mankind have . noiwithftianding, in one 
fcnfe, fufficiently acknowledged the charge of their 
nature. They have felr, they have talked, and 
cvcfi a(5led, as the keepers of their fellow-creatures : 
They have made the indications of candour and 
mutual affeftion the teft of what is meritorious and 
amiable in the charafters of men : They have made 
cruelty and opprcflion the principal obje&s of their 
ii^dignation and rage : Even while the head is oc- 
cupied 
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cupie^^wicfa prc^efts of intereft, the heart is often 
feduccd into friendlhips and while bufinefs pro- 
ceeds on the maxims of felf prefervatioo, the 
carelefs hour is employed in generoficy and 
kindnefs. 

He vcs the rule by which men comoKMily judge 
of external adioas^. is taken from the fuppoled 
inBuence of fuch a&ions on the general good* 
To abftain froAa harm> is the great law of natural 
juftice ; to diffufe happinefs^ is the law of mora- 
lity ; and when we cenfure the conferrmg a favour 
on one or a few at the expence of many^ we refer 
to public utility, as the great obje& at which the 
actions of men (hould be aimed. 

After all, it muft be confefled, that if a prin- 
ciple of affeftion to mankind be the bafis of our 
moral approbation and diQikct we ibmetimcs pro* 
ceed in diftribucing applaufe or cenfure, without 
precifely attending to the degree in which our 
fellow-creatures are hurt or obliged; and that, 
befides the virtues of candour, friendfhip, genero- 
fity, and public fpirit, which bear an immediate 
reference to this principle, there are others which 
may feem to derive their commendation from a 
different fource. Temperance, prudence, forti- 
tude, are thofe qualities likewife admired from a 
principle of regard to our fellow-creatures ? Why 
not, fince they render men happy in themfelves, 
and ufeful to others ? He who is qualified to pro<« 

mote 
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mote the welfare of manlcindi is neither a fbtj a 
fool, nor a coward. Can it be more clearly ex* 
prefled^ that temperance^ prudence^ and fortitude, 
are neceflary to the chara&er we love and admire ? 
I know well why I Ihould wifli for them in myfelf; 
and why likewife I fhould wifli for them in my 
friend, and in every perlbn who is an objeft of 
my afiedion. But to what purpofe feek for rea- 
fens of approbation^ where qualities are Co pecef- 
fary to our happinefs, and fo great a part ia Ae 
perfection of our nature i We mud ceafe to efteem 
ourfelves, and to diftinggilh what is excellent, 
when foch qualifications incur our negledl. 

A perfon of an afFedionate mind^ pofTefTed of a 
maxim. That he himfel^ as an individual, is no 
more than a prt of the whole that demands his 
regard, has found, in diat principle, a fuificienc 
foundation for all the virtues $ for a contempt of 
animal pleafures, that would fopplant his princi- 
pal enjoyment i for an equal contempt of danger 
or pain, that come to ftop his purluits of public 
good. ** A veheoient and fteady affedion mag^ 
" nifies its objedt, and leflens every difficulty or 
*^ danger that ftands in the way." '< Afk thofe 
" who have been in love," fays Epidtctus, *« they 
" will know that I fpeak the truth/' 

f* I have before me," fays another eminent 
moralift ^, *' an idea of juftice, which if I could 

• Perfian Letters. 
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" follow in every inftance, I fhould think myfelf 
" the moft happy of men." And it is of confe- 
quence co their happinefs^ as well as to their coo- 
dufl:, if thofe can be disjoined^ that nien fliould 
have this idea properly formed: It is perhaps but 
another name for that good of mankind^ which 
the virtuous are engaged to promote. If virtue 
be the fupreme good, its beft and moft fignal cf- 
fed isj to communicate and difFufe itfelf. 

To diftinguifh men by the diffcccnce of their 
moral qualities, to efpoi^fe one party from a fenfe 
of juftice, tooppofe another even with indignation 
when excited by iniquity, are the common indica- 
tions of probity, and the operations of an animated, 
upright, and generous fpirit. To guard againft 
unjuft partiaFities, and ill- grounded antipathies ; to 
maintain that compofure of mind, which, without 
impairing its ^fis^ljbility or ardour, proceeds in 
every inftance witfKdifcernmenr and penetration, 
are the marks of a vigorous and cultivated ipirit. 
To be able to follow the diftates of fuch a fpirit 
through all the varieties of humaniifc, and with a 
mind always mafter of itfelf, in profpcrity or ad- 
verfity, and 'pofieffcd of all its abilities, when the 
fubjeds in hazard are life, or freedom, as much as 
in treating fimple qu^ftions of intcreft, arc the tri- 
umphs of magnanimity, and true elevation of 
mind. " The event of the day is decided. 
" Draw this javelin from my body now," faid 
Epaminondas, " and let me bleed." 

4 \^ 
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In what (ituaiion, or by what in(lru6lion, is 
this wonderful charafter to be formed ? Is it found 
in the nurfcries of afFeftation, pcrtnefs, and vanity, 
from which faOiion is propagated, and the genteel 
is announced ? in great and opuleht cities, where 
men vie with each other in equipage, drefs, and 
the reputation of fortune ? Is it within the admired 
precinfts of a court, where we may learn to fmilc 
without being pleafed, to carefs without afFcftion, 
to wound with the fecret weapons of envy and jea- 
loufy, and to reft our perfonal importance on cir- 
cumftances which we cannot always with honour 
command ? No : But in a fituation where the great 
fentiments of the heart are awakened \ where the 
charadlers of men, not their fituations in fortunes, 
arc the principal diftinftionj where the anxieties 
of intereft, or vanity, perifh in the blaze of more 
vigorous emotions; and where the human foul, 
having felt and recognifed its obje6ts, like an 
animal who has tafted the blood of his prey, can- 
not defcend to purfuits that leave its talents and 
its force unemployed. 

Proper occaflons alone operating on a railed 
and a happy difpofition, may produce this ad« 
mirable eSe(^, whilft mere inftrudlion may always 
find mankind at a lofs to comprehend its mean- 
ing, or infenfible to its diflates. The cafe, how* 
ever, is not defperate, till we have formed our 
fyftem of politics, as well as manners; till we 
have fold our freedom for titles, equipage, and 
diftindtions; till we fee no merit but profperity 
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and power) no difgrace but poverty and negle&. 
What charm of inftruftion can cure the mind 
that is tainted with this diforder? What fyren 
voice can awaken a defire of freedom, that is held 
to be meannefs and a want of ambition ? or 
what perfuafion can turn the grimace of politeneis 
into real fentiments of humanity and candour ? 
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SECT. VII. 

< 

Of Happine/s. 

HAVING had under our confideration the aci- 
tivc powers and the moral qualities which dif- 
tinguifti the nature of man, is it ftill neceffary that 
we ftiould treat of his happinefs apart ? This figni- 
ficant term, the moft frequent, and the moft fa- 
miliar, in our converfation, is, perhaps, on reflec- 
tion, the Icaft underftood. It fcrvcs to exprefs 
our fatisfadlion, when any defire is gratified : It is 
pronounced with a figh, when our objedt is diftant : 
It means what we wi(h to obtain, and what we 
fcldom ftay to examine. Wc eftimate the value 
of every fubjedl by its utility> and its influence on 
happinefs; but we think that utility itfelf, and 
happinefs, require no explanation. 

Those men are commonly efteemed the hap- 
picft, whofc dcTircs are moft frequently gratified* 
But if, in reality, the pofTeflion of what they de- 
fire, and a continued fruition, were requifite to 
happinefs, mankind for the moft part would have 
reafon to complain of their lot. What they call 
their enjoyments, are generally mohientary j and 
the objcft of fanguine expeftation, when obtained, 
no longer continues to occupy the mind : A new 
paflion fucceeds, and the imagination, as before^ 
is intent on a diftant felicity. 
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How many reflcftions of this fort arc fuggefted 
by melancholy, or by the cfFeds 6f that very lan- 
guor and inoccupation into which we would wil- 
lingly fink, under the notion of freedom from care 
and trouble ? 

When we enter on a formal computation of the 
enjoyments or fufferings which are prepared for 
mankind, it is a chance but we find that pain, by 
its intenienefs, its duration, or frequency, is greatly 
predominant. The adivity and eagemels with 
which we prefs from one ftage, of life to another, 
our unwillingneis to return on the paths we have 
trod, our averfion in age to renew the frolicks of 
youth, or to repeat in manhood the amufements 
of children, have been accordingly ftated as proofs, 
that our memory of the paft, and our feeling of 
the prefent, are equal fubjedts of diflike an^ dif- 
pleafure •. 

This conclufion, however, like many others, 
drawn from our fuppoied knowledge of caufes, does 
not correfpond vvith experience. In every ftreet, 
in every village, in every field, the greater num- 
ber of perfons we meet, carry an afpe& that is 
cheerfiil or thoughtlefs, indifi^erent, compofcd, 
bu(y, or animated. The labourer whiftles to his 
team, and the mechanic is at eafe in his calling; 
the frolicfome and gay feel a feries of pleafures, of 
which we know not the iburce; even they who 
demonftrate the mifer;es of human life, when in* 

* Maupcrtuis; Effiu de Morak. 
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tent on their ai'gument^ efcape from their for- 
rowsj and find a tolerable paflime in proving that 
men are unhappy. 

The very terms pUa/ure Sind pain, perhaps, arc 
equivocal ; but if they are confinedj as they ap- 
pear to be in many of our reafonings, to the mere 
fenfatipns which have a reference to external ob« 
jcdbs, cither in the memory of the paft, the feeling 
of the prefent, or the apprehenfion of the future, 
it is a great error to fuppofe, that they compre- 
hend all the conftituents of happinefs or mifery » 
or that the good humour of an ordinary life is 
maintained by the prevalence of thofe pleafures, 
which have their feparate names, and are, on re- 
flection, diftin£tly remembered. 

The mind, during the greater part of its exiftence, 
is employed in adtive exertions, not in merely at* 
tending to its own feelings of pkafure or pain; and 
the lift of its faculties, underftanding, memory, 
foreiight, fentiment, will, and intention, only con- 
tains the names of its different operapons. 

If, in the abfence of every fenfation to which wc 
commonly give the names either of enjoyment or 
Juffering^ our very exiftence may have its oppofite 
qualities of bappine/s or mifery ; and if what we 
call pleafure or pain^ occupies but a fmall part of 
human life, compared to what paflcs in contriv- 
ance and execution, in purfuits and expedacions, 
in condudt, rcfiedtion, and focial engagements; 
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it mud appear^ that our aftive purfuits, at lea 
on account of their duration, dcfervc the greati 
part of our attention. When their occafions hai 
failed, the demand is not for pleafure, but f( 
fomething to do ; and the vy ry complaints of 
fufFerer are not fo fure a mark of diftrefs, as tf 
ftareofthe languid. 

We fcldom, however, reckon any talk, which v 
are bound to perform, among the blcflings of lif 
We always aim at a period of pure enjoyment, < 
a termination of trouble ; and overlook the four< 
from which moft of our prefent fatisfactions a 
really drawn. Aflc the bufy. Where is the haj 
pinefs to which they afpire ? they will anfwer, pe 
haps. That it is to be found in the objeft of fon 
prefent purfuit. If we afk, why they are not m 
fcrable in the abfencc of that happinefs ? they w 
fay, That they hope to attain it. But is it hof 
alone that fupports the mind in the midft of prec 
rious and uncertain profpefts ? and would afTuran^ 
of fuccefs fill the intervals of expcftation wii 
more pleafing emotions ? Give the huntfman h 
prey, give the gamefter the gold which is ftak( 
pn the game, that the one may not need to fatig\ 
his perfon, nor the other to perplex his mind, ar 
both will probably laugh at our folly : The oi 
will (lake his money anew, that he may be pc 
plexed } the other will turn his flag to the fiel 
that he may hear the cry of the dogs, and folio 
through danger and hardfhip. Withdraw the o* 
pupations of men, tcr(pinate their dciires, cxil 
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* 

ence is a burden, and the iteratioa of memory 
is a xorment. 

The men of this country, fays one lady, (hould 
learn to few and to knit ; it would hinder their 
time from being a burden to themfelves, and to 
other people. That is true, fays another ; for my 
part, though I never look abroad, I tremble at 
the profpeft of bad weather ^ for then the gen- 
tlemen come moping to us for entertainments 
and the fight of a hufband in diftrefs, is but a 
melancholy fpeftacle. 

The. difficulties and hard(hips of human life 
are fuppofed to detrafk from the goodnefs of ^od; 
yet many of the paftimes men devife for them- 
felves are fraught with difficulty and danger. The 
great inventor of the game of human life, knew 
well how to accommodate the players. The 
chances are matter of complaint : But if thele 
were removed, the game itfelf would no longer 
amufe the parties. In devifing, or in executing 
a plan, in being carried oh. the tide of emotion 
and fentiment, the mind feems to unfold its be- 
ing, and to enjoy itfelf. Even where the end 
and the objeft are known to be of little avail, the. 
talents and the fancy are often intcnfely applied, 
and bufinefs or play may amufe them alike. We 
only defire repofe to recruit our limited and our 
wafting force : When bufinefs fatigues, amufement 
is often but a change of occupation. We are not 
alway^s-unhappy, even when we complain* There 
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IS a kind of affliftion which makes an agreeable 
ftate of ch& mind ; and lamentation itftlf is fome- 
times an exprefljon of pleafure. The painter and 
the poet have laid hold of this handle, and find, 
among the means of entertainment, a favourable 
reception for works that are compofed to awaken 
our forrows. 

To a being of this defcription, therefore, it is a 
blefling to meet with incentives to adion, whe-^ 
thcr in the defire of pleafure, or the averfion to 
paip. His aftivity i» of more importance than 
the very pfeafure he feeks, and languor a greater 
evil than the fuSering he (buns. 

The gratifications of animal appetite are of 
(hort duratioti ; and fenfuality is but a diftemper 
of the mindj which ought to be cured by remem- 
brance, if it were not perpetually inflamed by 
hope. The chace is not more furcly terminated 
by the death of the game, than the joys of the 
voluptuary by the means of completing his de- 
bauch. As a band of fociety, as a matter of dif- 
tant purfuit, the objeds of fenfe make an import- 
ant part in the fyftem of human life. They lead 
ps to fulfil the purpofes of nature, in preferving 
the individual, and in perpetuating the fpecies; 
but to rely on their ufo as a principal condituent 
of happinefs, were an error in fpeculation, and 
would be dill more an error in practice. Even 
the mafter of the fcraglio, for whom all the trca- 
fl^res of empire are e^itorted frofp t\\f hpards of 
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its frighted inhabitants, for whom alone the 
choiceft emerald and the diamond are drawn from 
the mine^ for whom every breeze is enriched with 
perfdmes^ for whom beauty is aflembled from 
every quarter, and, animated by paflioos that 
ripen under the vertical fun, is confined to the 
grate for his ufe, is ftill, perhaps, more wretched 
than the very herd of the people, whpfe labours 
and properties are devoted to relieve him of 
trouble, and to procure him enjoyment, 

SENstJALiTy is eafily overcome by any of the 
habits of purfuit which ufually engage an aAive 
mind. When curiofity is awake, or when paflion 
is excited, even in the midft of the feaft when con- 
verfacion grows warm, grows jovial, or ierious, the 
pleafurcs of the table we know are forgotten. The 
boy contemns them for play, and the man of age 
declines them for bufincfs. 

Wh^n we reckon the circumftances that corrc- 
fpond to the nature of any animal, or to that of 
man in particular, fuch as fafety, fhelter, food, and 
the other means of enjoyment, or prefervation, we 
fometimes think that we have found a fenfible and 
^ folid foundation on which to reft his felicity. 
But thofc who are Icaft difpofed to moralize, ob- 
fcrve, that happinefs is not connected with for- 
tune, although fortune includes at once all the 
means of fubfiftence, and the means of fenfual in- 
dulgence. The cii*cumftances that require abfti- 
l^nce^ copr^ge, and condu^i expofe us to ha- 
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zardj and are in defcription of the painful kind ; 
yet the able, the brave, and the ardent, feenti mod 
to enjoy themfclves when placed in the midft of 
difficulties, and obliged to employ the powers 
they poiTefs. 

SpiNOLA being told, that Sir Francis Vere died 
of having nothing to do, faid, " That was enough 
'* to kill a general *." How many are there to 
whom war itfelf is a paftime, who chufe the life 
of a foldier, expofed to dangers and continued 
fatigues ; of a mariner, in confliA with every 
hardfhip, and bereft of every conveniency^ of a 
.policicianj wbofe fport is the conduct of parties 
and fai^ions ; and who, rather than be idle, will 
do the bujfinefs of men and of nations for whom 
he has not the fmalleft regard ? Such men do not 
chufe pain as preferable to pleafure, but they are 
incited by a reftle(s difpofition to make continued 
exertions of capacity and rcfolution ; they triumph 
in the midft of their ftruggles ; they droop, and 
they languifh^ when the occafion of their labour 
has ceafed. 

What was enjoyment, in the fcnfe of that 
youth, who, according to Tacitus, loved danger 
itfelG not the rewards of courage ? What is the 
profpeft of pleafure, when the found of the horn 
or the trumpet, the cry of the dogs, or the (bout 
of war, awaken the ardour of the fportfman and 
the foldier ? The mod animating occafions of 

• Life of Lord Herbert. 
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human life> are calls to danger and hardihip, not 
invitations to fafecy and eafe: and man himfelf, 
in his excellence, is not an animal of pleafure, nor 
dcftined merely 10 enjoy what the elements bring 
tohisuie; but like his aflbciates the dog and the ^ 
horfe, to follow the exercifcs of his nature, in pre- 
ference to what are called its enjoyments j to pine 
in the lap of eafe and of affluence, and to exult in 
the midft of alarms that feem to threaten his be- 
ing, in all which, his difpofition to a£tion only 
keeps pace with the variety of powers with which 
he is furnilhed; and the moft refpeftable attri- 
butes of his nature, magnanimity, fortitude, and 
wifdom, carry a manifeft referertce to the dif-' 
Acuities with which he is deftined to ftruggle. 

% 

If animal pleafure becomes infipid when the 
fpirit is roufed by a different objcdl, it is well » 
known, likewife, that the fenfe of pain is prevented 
by any vehement afFedlion of the foul. Wounds 
received in a heat of paflipn, in the hurry, the ar- 
dour, or confternation of battle, are never felt till 
the ferment of the mind fubfidcs. Even 'tor-- 
ments, deliberately applied, and induftrioufly 
prolonged, are borne with firmnefs, and with an 
appearance of eafe, when the mind is poffeffed 
with fomc vigorous fentiment, whether of religion, 
enthufiafm, or love to mankind. The continued 
mortifications of fuperftitious devotees in feveral 
agfs of the chriftian church i the wild penances, 
ftill voluntarily borne, during many years, by 
the religionifts of the cafti the contempt in which 
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famine and torture are held by mod favage na- 
tions J the cheerful or obrtinaie patiente of the 
foldier in the field i the hard(hips endured by the 
fportfman in his paflime, fhow hnw much we may 
err in computing the milcries of men, from the 
meafures of trouble and of fuffering they fcem to 
incur. And if there be a refinement in affirming 
that their happincfs is not to be meafored by the 
contrary enjoyments, it is a refinement which was 
/nade by Regulus and Cincinnatus before the date 
of philofophy, Fabricius khew it while he had 
heard arguments only on the oppofite fide*: It 
is a refinement, which every boy knows at his 
play, and every favaye confirms, when he looks 
from his foreft on the pacific city, and fcorns the 
plantation, whofe matter he cares not to imitate. 

Man, it muft be confeflcd, notwithftanding all 
this a£tivt[y of his mind, is an animal in the full 
extent of that defignation. When the body fickens, 
th^ mind droops ; and when (he blood ceafcs to 
6ow, the foul takes its departure. Charged with 
the care of his prcfcrvation, admonilhed by a fcnfe 
of pleafure or pain, and guarded by an inftinfiive 
fear of death, nature has not intruded his fafcty 
to the mere vigilance of his undcrllanding, nor 
to the government of his unccruin rcQeiflions. 

The diftinflion betwixt mirid and body is fol- 
lowed by confequenccs of the greaceft import- 
ance i but the fafls to which we now refer, are 
» riuMr^h in Vii. Pjrrh. 

not 
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oot founded on any tenets whatever. They are 
equally true, whether wc admit or rcjeft the dif- 
tinflion in queftion, or whether we fuppufe^ that 
this living agent is formed of one, or is an af- 
femblage of feparate natures. And the materi- 
alift, by treating of nrian as of an engine, cannot 
make any change in the ftate of his hiftory. He 
is a being, who, by a muhiplicity of vifible or- 
gans, performs a variety of funftions. He bends 
his joints, concrads or relaxes his mufcles in our 
fight. He continues the beating of the heart in 
his brea((, and the flowing of the blood to every 
part of his frame. He performs other operations 
which we cannot refer to any corporeal organ. 
He perceives, he recollefts; and forecafts ; he de- 
fires, and he Ihuns ; he admires, and contemns* 
He enjoys his pleafures, or he endures his pain. 
All thefe different functions, in fome meafure, 
go well or ill together. When the motion of the 
blood is languid, the mufcles relax, the under- 
(landing is tardy, and the fancy is dull: when 
diftemper aflTails him, the phyfician muft attend 
no lefs to what he thinks, than to what he eats, 
and examine the returns of his paffion, together 
with the ftrokes of his pulfe. 

With all his fagacity, his precautions, and his 
inftinfbs, which are given to prcferve his being, 
he partakes in the fate of other animals, and feems 
to be formed only that he may die. Myriads 
perifli before they reach the perfeftion of their 
kind i and the individual, with an option to owe 
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the prolongation of his temporary courfc to refo* 
lution and conduft, or to abje£t fear, frequendy 
chufes the latter, and, by a habit of tinnidiiyi em- 
tntters the life he is fo intent to prefcrve. 

Man, however, at times, exempted from this 
mortifying lot, fecms to aft without any regard to 
the length of his period. When he thinks intenfcly, 
or defires with ardour, pleafures and pains from 
any other quarter alTail him in vain. Even in his 
dying hour, the mufcles acquire a cone from his 
fpirit, and the mind feems to depart in its vigour, 
and in the midft of a ftruggle to obtain the re- 
cent aim of its toil. Mulcy Moluck, borne on 
his litter, and'fpent with difeafe, Hill fought the 
battle, in the midft of which he expired ; and the 
laft effort he made, with a finger on his lips, was 
a fignal to conceal his dcsth*: The precaution, 
perhaps, of all which he had hitherto uken, the 
mod neceffary to prevent a defeat. 

Can no refleflions aid us in acquiring this habtc 
of the foul, fo ufcful in carrying us through many 
of the ordinary fcenes of life ? If we fay, that they 
cannot, the reality of its happintfs is not the lefs 
evident. The Greeks and the Roinans confid;.Ted 
contempt of pleafure, endurance of pain, and ne- 
gle£t of life, as eminent qualities of a mm, and a 
principal fubjed of difcipline. They itufted, that 
the vigorous fpirit would find worthy objects on 
which to employ its force ; and that the firft ftep 

• Vetioi's RivoLtioni of PonugaJ. 
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towards a refolute choice of fuch objedts^ was to 
(hake off the meannefs of a folicitous and timorous 

mind. ' 

Mankind, in general, have courted occaHons 
to difplay their courage, and frequently, in fearch 
of admiration, have prcfented a Ipeftacle, which 
to thofe who have ceafed to regard fortitude on 
its own account, becomes a fubjeft of horror.. 
Scevola held his arm in the fire, to (hake the foul 
of Porfenna. The favage inures his body to the 
torture, that in the hour of trial he may exult 
over his enemy. Even the Muflulman tears his 
fle(h to win the heart of his miftrefs, and comes 
in gaiety dreaming with blood, to ihew that he 
dcfcrves her cfteem *. 

Some nations carry the pra6lice of inflifting, 
or of fporcing with pain, to a degree that is either 
cruel or abfurd j others regard every profpeft of 
bodily fuSering as the created of evils ; and in 
the midft of their troubles, imbitter every real 
affli6tion, with the terrors of a feeble and dejcftcd 
imagination. We arc not bound to anfwer for 
the follies of either, nor, in treating a queftion 
which relates to the nature of man, make an efti- 
mate of its ftrength or its weakncfs, from the 
habits or apprehenlions peculiar to any nation or 

• Letters of the Right Honourable Lady M— y W-— 
M c. 
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SECT. VIII. 
7be fame JubjeS continued. 

WHOEVER has compared together the differ- 
ent conditions and manners of men, un^ 
der varieties of education or fortune, will be fa- 
tisfied^ that mere fituation docs not conftitute 
their happinefs or milerys nor a diverfity of ex- 
ternal obfervances imply any oppofuion of fenti- 
ments on the fubjeft of morality. They exprefs 
their kindnefs and their enmity in different ac- 
tions ; but kindnefs or enmity is ftill the princi*- 
pal article of confideration in human life. They 
engage in different purfuits, or acquiefce in dif- 
ferent conditions $ but aft from padions nearly 
the fame. There is no precifc meafure of ac- 
commodation required to fuit their conveniency, 
nor any degree of danger or fafety under which 
they are peculiarly fitted to aft. Courage and 
generofity, fear and envy, are not peculiar to 
any ftation or order of mens nor is there any 
condition in which (bme of the human race have 
not fhewn, that it is poffible to employ, with pro- 
priety, the talents and virtues of their fpecies. 

What, then, is that myfterious thing called 
Happinefs which may have place in fuch a variety 
of itations, and to which circumftances, in one age 
or nation thought neceffary, are in another held to 
be dcftruftive or of no effeft? It is not the fuc- 
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oeflion of mere, animal pleafuresf, which, apart 

from the occupation or the company in which 

they engage us, can fill up but a few moments 

in human life. On too frequent a repetition, thofe 

pieafures turn to fatiety and difguft; they tear 

tbe Gonftitution to which they are applied in ex^ 

cefs, and, like the lightning of night, only ferve 

to darken the gloom through which they occa* 

fionally break. Happinefs is not that ftate of 

rq)ofe» or that imaginary freedom from care, 

which at a diftance is fo frequent an objeft of 

dcfire, but with its approach brings a tedium,^ or 

a languor, nwre unfupportable than pain itfelf. 

If the preceding obfervations on this fubjeft be 

juft, ic arifes more from the purfuit, than from 

the attainment of any end whatever ; and in every 

new fituation to which we arrive, even in the 

courfe of a profperous life, it depends more on 

the degree in which our minds are properly em* 

pbyed, than it does on the circumftances in which 

we are deftined to ad, on the materials which are 

placed in our hands, or the tools with which we 

are furnilbed. 

If this be coafeflfed in refpeA XA that dafs of 
purfuits which are diftinguiflied by ^the name of 
tmitfement^ and which, in the cafe of meti who are 
commonly deemed the moft happy, o(^cupy the 
greater part of bunnan life, we may apprehend, that 
it holds, much more than is fommunly fufpeded^ 
^ia umny cafes of knifings, where the end to be 
,/ . G gained. 
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gained, tnd not the occupatioD, is fuppofed to 
have the principal value* 



The mifer hiaifelG we are told> am 
confider the care of his wealth as a paftimcj and 
has challenged his heir» to have noore pkafure in 
fpending, than he in amaffing his fortune. Wit)} 
this degree of indiflfcrcnce to what may be the oon^ 
duA of others; with this confinement of his care 
to what he has chofen as bis own province, nmre 
efpecially if he has conquered in himfelf the paf- 
fions of jealoufy and envy, which tear the covet* 
ous mind; why may not the man whole gbjed is 
money, be underftood to lead a life of amufement 
and pleafurc, not only more entire than that of 
die fpendthrifty but even as much as the vtrtuoibt 
the fcholar, the man of tafte, or any of that daft 
of perlbns who have found out a method of palT* 
ing their leifure without ofience» and to whom the 
acqutfitions made, or the works produced, in their 
feveral ways, perhaps, are as ufeleft as the bag to 
the ihiier, or the counter to thofe who play from 
mere diffipadon at any game of (kill or c^ chanced 

Wi are Iboii tired of diverfions that do not ap« 
praach to the nature of bufinefs ; that is, that do 
not enpgc fome paffion, or give an escrcife pro* 
pordoned to ovr talents, and our Acvltiea. The 
chaoe and the gaming* table have each their dafr* 
gers and difficoltiea, to excke and empfey tht 
All gamea of comentkm aniaiate oar 
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cmukcion, and give a fpecies of partjr-zeal. Th)s 
nuthenKitician is only to be amufed with intricate 
probkms^ the' lawyer and the cafuift with cafes 
that try their fubcilty, and occupy their judgoient. 

The defire of adive engagements, like tytxj 
odier nacurar appetite, nnay be carried to excels; 
and men may debauch in amufenoents, as wpll as 
in the ufe of wine, or other intoxicating liqwrs. 
Ac firft, a trifling ftake, and the occupation of a 
moderate paflion, may have ferved to amufe the 
gamefteri but when the drug becomes familiar, 
it fails to produce its effeft: The play is made 
deep, and the intereft increafed, to awaken his 
atfiention ; he is carried on by degrees, and in the 
end comes to fcek for amufement, and to find it 
only in thofe paffions of anxiety, hope, and de- 
Ipair, which are rouied by the hazard into which 
he has throim the whole of his fortunes. 

If men can thus turn their amufements into a 
fcene more ferious and interefting than that of 
bulinefs itfelf, it will be difficult to aflign a rea-* 
fon why buflnefs, and many of the occupations 
of human life, independent of any diftant confe« 
quences or future events, may not be chofen as 
an aniulement, and adopted on account of the 
pAime they bring. This is, perhaps, the foun- , 
darion,* on which, without the aid of reflec- 
tion, the contented and the cheerful have refted 
the gaiety of their tempers. It is, perhaps, the 
^oft Ibiid tafis of fortitude which any refledion 
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can lay; and happinefi itfelf is fecured by making 
a certain fpecies of conduft our amufemcnt; and, 
by confidering life in the general dlimate of its 
valuc> as well on every particular occafion^ as a 
mere fcene for the exercife of the mind, and the 
engagements of the heart. ^' I will try and at- 
•' tempt every thing," fays Brutus ; «« I wUl ne- 
•' vcr ceafc to recal my country from this ftate 
«^ of fcrvility. If the event be ^vourable^ it will 
•* prove matter of joy to us all; if not, yet I, 
'* notwithftanding, (hall rejoice/' Why rejoice 
in a difappointment ? Why not be dgeded, when 
his country was overwhelmed ? Becaufe Ibrrowy 
perhaps^ and dqeftion, can do no good# Nay, 
but they mufk be endured when they come. And 
whence fhould they come to me ? might the Ro^ 
man fay ; I have followed my mind, and can fol- 
low it ftiU. Events may have changed the fita- 
ation in which I am deftined to aA ; but can they 
hinder my afting the part of a man ? Shew tM a 
fituacion in which a man can neither aft nor die, 
and I will own he is wretched. 

Whoever has the force of mind fteadily to 
view human life under this afpeft^ has only to 
chufe well his occupations^ in order to comaiand 
that date of enjoy ment> and freedom of ibu)» 
which probably conflitute the peculiar 'fcUcity to. 
which his a&ive nature is deftined. 

The difpolitiona of mrn, and confequently their 
occupations^ are commonly divided into two pria% 

cipal 
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tipaldaflcs; the felfifli, and the fociaL The firft 
are indulge in iblicude; and if they carry a ro« 
ftrence to mankind, it is that of emulation, com- 
petition, and enmity. The fecood incline us to 
live with our fellow-creatures, and to do them 
good; they tend to unite the members of ibciety 
together; they terminate in a mutual participa- 
tion of their cares and enjoyments, and render 
the preience of m^n an occafion of joy. Under 
this clals may be enumerated the pallions of the 
feies, the afiedions of parents and children, ge- 
neral humanity, or lingular atuchments; above 
alli that habit of the foul by which we conlider 
ourfdtres as but a part of fome beloved commu«» 
nity, and as but individual members of fome fo- 
ciety, whoie general welfare is to us the fupreme 
objeft of zeal, and the great rule of our conduft* 
This affe£Uon is a principle of candour, which 
knows no partial diftindtions, and is confined to 
00 bounds I it may extend its effects beyond our 
peribnat acquaintance ; it may, in the mind, and in 
thought, at leaft, make us feel a relation to the uni- 
verie^vand to the whole creation of God. <' Shall 
" any* one," fays Antoninus, 'Hove the city oJF 
<< Cecrc^s, and you not love the city of God ? 



»t \ 



No emotion of the heart is indiflPerent. It is 
either *an aft of vivacity and joy, or a feelings of 
fadne&s ^ tranfport of pleafure, or a convulfion 
of anguiih : and the exercifes of our different diCt. 
pofitioos» as well as their gratifications^ arc likbLy 
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to prove matcer ef the grcateft importance to our 
happineis or mifery. 

Thi lodLYidual is charged with the care of hia 
animal prefervation* He may exift in ibiicudcy 
and, far removed from fociecy^ perform many 
fun&ions of (enfe, imagination, and reaibn. He 
18 even rewarded for the proper difcharge of' tbofe* 
fisnftions % and all the natural exercifcs which re- 
late to himielf, aa well as to his fellow- creatures, 
not only occupy without diftrefliog him, bur, in 
many inftances, are attended with pofitive plea- 
fures, Md fill up the hours of life with agreeable 
occupation.. 

• - • ' 

Thhri is a degree, however, in which we fup- 
pofe that the care of ourfelvcs becomes a fource 
0f painful anxiety and cruel palEbns ; in which it 
degenerates into avarice, vanity, or pride; and 
in which, by fi^ering habits of jealoufy and envy, 
of fear and nudice, it becomea as dcftruftive of 
our own enjoyments, aa it ia hoftile to the wd- 
Are of mankind. This evil, however, ia not to 
be charged upon any excefs in the care of our- 
felvcs, but uppn a mere miftake in the choice of 
oiir objeAs. We look abroad for a' happineis 
which is u> be found only in the quaKtiea of the 
head: We think ourlelves dependent on tcci^ 
deotSi and are therefore kept in fufpence and fo- 
licitude; We think ourfolves dependent on the 
wU of other men ; and are therefore fcrvile and 
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timid : We think our felicity is placed in fubjefts 
for which our fellow- creatures are rivals and. 
competitors ; and in purfuit of happinefs^ we en*- 
gage \n thofe fcencs of e mutation j envy, hatrcdj 
Mtmoficy^ and revenge, that lead to- the higheft 
pitch of diftrefs« We a61:, in ihort, as if to : pre* 
ierve ourfelves were to retain our weaknefs, and 
perpetuate our fufferings. We charge the ills of 
k diftennpered itmgination, and a corrupt heart, 
to the Recount of our felk>w-creatures, to whom, 
we ri:fer the pangs of our diiappointqient or ipa-, 
lice^. and while, we fofter our mifery, are furprifc^i 
that the care of ourfelves is attended yniix nq bet-; 
ler effeds. But he vho remeipbei» ijnac he ip by; 
nature a rational being, ami a member, 4>f fixric^si 
that to preierve himfelf, is to preferve bis re^lbn^ 
and to preferve.lh^ beil feelings of his heart; wilt 
aicojunter with ttone of thefe inconvenienciea s 
and in the care of himfelG will find fubjedU onIyr> 
of iatisfadioQ and triumph. 

TfiB divifion of our appetites into benevolent 
audi felfifli, has probably, in fome degree, helped* 
to oiifleiui our apprehenfion on the fubjeft of per-, 
(anal enjoyment and private good i and Qur zeal. 
€0 prove that virtue is di(tnterei}:ed^ haS; npc 
greatly promoted its cauft. The gratification of 
a felfi(h defire, it is thought, brings advantage or 
pleafure to ourfelves.^ that of benei^ofence termi- 
nates in the. pleafure or advantage .of others : 
Whereas, iii icality, the gratification of everj^ 
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defire is a perfonal enjoyment, and tts value being- 
proportioned to the particular quality or force' 
of the fentinnent, it may happen that the fame' 
peribn may reap a greater advantage from tbe^ 
good fortune he has procured to another, tkaas 

from that he has obuined for himfelf. 

• ' ■ • . 

While the gratifications of benevolence, ehere^ 
fore, are as much our own as thofe of any othec 
dDflre ivhacever, the mere exercifes of this di(po- 
(ition are, on many accounts, to be conQdered as 
tde firft and the principal conftituent 'of human 
hap^inefs. Every aft of kindniels, or of care, in^ 
thfe parent to ^his child ; every emotion ot thc^ 
heart; in friendfliip or in lovie, in public zeal, or* 
general humanity, are lb many afts-'of ^fijoy-^ 
rtient and fatisfadion. Pity itfetf, and compaf^ 
iion^ even grief and ^netadcholy, ' when grafted 
on fome tender affeftion, partake of the nature 
of the flock ; and if they are not pofitive plea;* 
fures, are at leaft pains of a peculiar nature, 
which we do^ n6t even wilh to exchWge but fcS* a 
very rejJ enjoyment, obtained in felie^jng oift* 
objeft. Even extl-emes in- thii clafs of^ our A(^. 
pofitions^ ksfhey arc5 the re Verfe off hatred, cAvy^i 
and mallcej' fiy they anc nevfet ^tfen3e<i with dlofe' 
extrociatihg anxieties, jealouficsi klfid fear^ whicli: 
tfear the int^reft^d mind; or if^ ift realicy, ^a^'y ill 
paffion arife'from^a pretended attachment to ^our 
fetlow-i creatures,^ that attachment msiy-be fafely 
condemned^ as not genuine. If we be diftruftful 
>. ;* or 
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or jealous, ttm pretended afFeftion is prbbabl^ no 
more than a defire of attention and peifonal con* 
fideration, a motive which frequently inclines us 
to be conneded with our fellow-creatures; but 
to which we are as frequently willing (o facrifice > 
their happinefs. We conflder them as the tools 
of our vanity, pleafure, or intereft ; not as the 
parues on whom we may bellow the elTe&s of our 
good«wi]], and our love, 

A MIND devoted to this clafs of its afFe6t:ions» 
being occupied with an objed that may engage it 
habitually^ is not reduced to court the amufe- 
ments or pleafures with which pHerfons of an ill 
temper are obliged to repair their difgufts : And 
temperance becomes an eafy taflc when gratifica- 
tions of fenfe are fupplanted by thofe of the heart. 
Courage, too, is mod ealily aflumed, or is rather 
infeparable from that ardour of the noind, in io^^ 
ciety, friend(hip, or in public adion, which 
makes us forget fubjedls of perfonal anxiety or 
fear, and attend chiefly to the objefl: of our zeal 
or afFe£tion, not to the trifling inconveniencies, 
dingers, or hardfhips, which we ourfelves may 
encounter in driving to maintain it. 

It (hould ftem, therefore, to be the happincfe 
of man^ to make his focial difpofitibns the ruling 
fpring of his occupation?; to (lace himfelf as the 
member of a commMnicy, for who(c general good 
iut heart may glow with an ardent zeal, to the 

fuppreflion 
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fuppreflion of thofe perlboal ctres which are the 
fbimdttion of painful anxieties^ fcar^ jealoufy^ and 
envy; or^ as Mr. Pope exprefics the fame fenctaienr» 

^< Maoj like the generous vine» fupported lives ; 
'< The firength he gains, is from ch* embrace he 
^vcs**' 
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We commonly apprehend^ that it is our duty 
to do kindneflesy and our happinefs to receive 
them; but if, in reality, courage, and a heart 
devoted to the good of mankind, ^e the confti- 
tuents of human felicity, the kindnefs which is 
done infers a happineis in the perfon from whom 
it proceeds, not in him on whom it is beflowed » 
and the greateft good which men poflfefTcd of for*, 
titude and generofity can procure to their fellow- 
creatures, is a participation of this happy charader. , 

If this be the good of the individual, it is Uke<^ 
wife that of mankind; and virtue no longer im* 
pofes a talk by which we are obliged to beftow 
upon others that good from which we ourfelve^ 
refrain; but fuppofes, in the kigheft degree, as 
podefled by ourlelves, that ftate of felicity which 
we are required to promote in the world. ^* You 
'' will confer the greateft benefit on your city," 
fays EpiAetus, <* not by raifing the roofs^ but by 
** exalting the Ibuls of your fellow-citizens ; for 

* The fame nuudin will apply dirooghoat erery part of 
attare. . 7« /rvr, is tp iBJ9jfUafi9$i TV kmtt » ^ ieimfmm^\ 
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<* it is better that great fouls (hould live in fmall 
<< habitations! than that abject Oaves ihoukl bur-* 
<^ row in great houfesf/* 

To the bene volenti the fatisfadion of others i^ 
a ground of enjoyment s and exiftence itrelf> in a 
world that is governed by the wifdom of God. 
is a blelllng. The mind| freed from cares that 
lead to pufiUanimtty and meannefs, becomes calno^ 
aAive^ fearle(s> and bold; capable of every en-^ 
terprife^ and vigorous in the exercife of every 
talent, by. which the nature of man is adorned* 
On this foundation was raifed the admirable cha« 
rafter* which, during a certain period of their 
ftory, diftinguilhed the celebrated nations of anu 
tiquity, and rendered familiar and ordinary in 
their manners, examples of maghanimity, which, 
under governments lefs favourable to the public 
afiefttons, rarely occur ; or which, without being 
much praftiied, or even underftood, are made 
fubjefts of admiration and fwelling panegyric. 
«« Thus," fays Xenbphon, *' died Thrafybulus; 
«* who indeed appears to have been a good man/* 
What valuable praife, and how fignificant to 
thofe who know the ftory of this admirable per* 
fon ! The members of thofe illuftrious dates, from 
the habit of confidering themlelves as part of a 
community, or at leaft as deeply involved wltH 
ibme order of men in the ftate, were regardlefs 

t Mn. Carter'a tnnflatioD of the works ofi Epidletos. 
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of peribnal confiderations : they had a perpetual 
"view to objefts which excite a great ardour in the 
fouh which led them to z6t perpetually in the view 
of their fellow- citizens, and to pradtile thofe arts 
of deliberation, elocution, policy, and war, on 
which the fortunes of nations, or of nien, in their 
coUeAive body, depend. To the force of mind 
colleded in this career, and to the improvements 
of wit which were made in purfuing it, thefe na- 
tions owed, not only their iilagnanimicy, and the 
fuperiority of their political and military condud, 
but even the arts of poetry and literature, which 
among them were only the inferior appendages 
of a genius othcrwife excited, cultivated, and ire- 
fined. 

To the ancient Greek, or the Romap, the in« 
dividual was nothing, and the public every thing* 
To the modern, in too many nations of Europe^ 
the individual is every thing, and the public no- 
thing. The itate is merely a combination of de* 
partments, in which confideration, wealth, emU 
nence, or power, are oficred as the reward of kx* 
▼ice. It was the nature of modern government 
even in its firft inftitution, to beftow on every 
individual a fixed ftacion and dignity, which he 
was to maintain for himlelC Our anceftors, in 
rude ages, during the recefs of wars from abroad, 
fought for their perfonal claiofis at home, and by 
their connpetitions, and the balance of their 
powers^, maintained a kind of political freedom in 

the 
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the ftate^ while private parties were fubje£t Co con« 
tinual wrongs and opprefllons. Their pofterity> 
in times more polilhed^ have reprefled the civil 
diforders in which the aftivity of earlier ages 
chiefly conGfted j but they employ the calm they 
have gained^ not in foftering a zeal for thofe 
Iaws» and that conftitution of government, to 
which they owe their protection, but in pra£ti(ing 
apart, and each for himfelf, the feveral arts of 
pcrfonal advancement, or profit, which their po- 
litical eftablifliments may enable them to purfue 
with fuccefs. Commerce, which may be fup- 
pofed to comprehend every lucrative art, is ac-* 
cordingly confidered as the great objeft of na« 
dons> and the principal fludy of mankind. 

So much are we accuftomed to confider per* 
ibnal fortune as the fole objeft of care, that even 
under popular eftabliihments, and in ftates where 
difFerent orders of men are fumfnoned to par« 
take in the government of their country, and 
where the liberties they enjoy cannot be long pre^ 
ferved, without vigilance and adtivity on the part 
of the fubje6t; ftill they, who, in the vulgar 
l^iraie, have not their fortunes to make, are fup^ 
poied to be at a lofs for occupation, and betake 
themfelves to Solitary paftimes, or cultivate what 
they are pleafed to call a tafte for gardening, 
bttUding, drawing, or ^mufick. With this aid, 
they endeavour to fill up the blanks of a liftkfs 
life, and avoid the neccflity of curing their Ian- 
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guors by any poficive fervice to their country, or 
to mankind. 

The weak or the nuilicious are well emj^yed 
in any thing that is iDDOcent, and are fortunate \a 
^finding any occupation which preiFcnts the eflfefts 
of a temper that would prey upon theoifelves, or 
upon their fellow- creaiures. But they who are 
bleiTed with a happy difpofition» with capacity and 
vigour, incur a real debauchery, by having any 
amufement tliat occupies an imprq)er fliafc of 
their time ; and are really cheated of their hap- 
pinefs, i» being made to believe, that any occu* 
pation or paftime is better fitted to ^mufe them- 
(elves, than that which at the fame time produces 
fome real good to their fcUow^creatures. 

This fort of entertunment^ indeed, cannot be 
the choice of the mercenary, the envious, or the 
malicious. Its value is known only to perfons of 
an oppofite temper i and to their experience alone 
we appeal. Guided by mere difpofition, and with* 
out the aid of reflexion, in bufinefs, in friendfliipi 
and in public life, they often acquit themfelves 
well I and borne with fatisfaAion on the tide of 
their emotions and fentiments, enjoy the prefent 
hour, without recolledion of the paft, or hopes 
of the future. It is in fpeculatipn, not in prac- 
tice, they are made to dtfcover, that virtue is « 
talk of fevcrity and felf- denial. 

SECT* 
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Of National Felicity. 

MAN is, by nature, the member of a tom^ 
muntty; and when . Gonfidered in this ca- 
pacity, the individual appears to be no longer 
madie for himfelf. He muft forego4iis happihefs 
arid bb freedom, where thefe interfere with the 
good of lociety. He is only part of a whole; and 
the praife we think due to his virtue, is but a 
branch of that more general commendation we 
beftow on the member of a body, on the part of 
a fabric, or engine, for being well fitted to oc- 
cupy its placc9 and to produce its efFe£t. 

If this follow from the relation of a part to ita 
whok, and if the public good be the principal 
obgcA with individuals, it is likewife true, that 
xht happinefs of individuals is the great end qf 
civil Ibciety : for, in what fenfe can a public en- 
joy any good, if its members, confidered apart, 
t; unhappy? 

Thb ioterefts of ibciety, however, and of its 
members, are eafily reconciled. If cfae individual 
owe every degree of confideration to the public, 
be receives, in paying that very confidcration, 
the grcateft happinefs of which his nature is Qi« 
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pable; and the greateft blefling the public can 
beftow on its memberS9 is to keep them attached 
to itfelf. That is the moft happy ftate^ which is 
moft beloved by its fubje&Si and they are the 
moit happy men, whofe hearB are engaged to a 
community^ in which they find every objeft of 
geoerofity and zeal, and a fcope to the exerctfe of 
cvery^talent, and of e? ery virtuous difpofition* 

AmR w# have thus found general maxiatt, 
Ae greater part of our trouble remainsi their Juft 
application to particular cales. Nations are dif- 
ferent in refpeft to their extent^ numbers of people, 
and wealth ; in refpedt to the arts they praftife» 
and the accommodations they have procured. 
Thefe circumftances may not only affeft the man« 
ners of men ; they even, in our efteem, con>e into 
competition with the article of manners itfelf ; are 
fuppofcd to conftitute a national felicity^ inde- 
pendent of virtue ; and give a title^ upon which 
we indulge our own vanity, and that of other na^ 
tions, as we do that of private men, on the (core 
of their fortunes and honours. 

But if this way of meafuring happineis, when 
applied to private men, be ruinous and falfe, it is 
fb no lefs when applied to nations. Wealth, com- 
merce, extent of territory, and the knowledge off 
arts, are, when properly employed, the means of 
prefer vation, atid the foundations of power. If they 
fail in part, the nation is weakened i if they^wcre 
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entirely with-hcld, the race would pcrifli : Their 
tendency is to maincain numbers of mtn^ but not 
to conftitutc happinefs. They will accordingly 
mainuin the wretched as well as the happy^ 
They anfwcr one purpofe, but are not therefore 
fufficient for all; and are of little (igQificance^ 
when only employed to maintain a timidj de-^ 
jcfted, and fervilc people. 

Great 'and powerful ftates are able to over- 
come and fubdue the weak; poliflied and corn* 
mercial nations have more wealth, and pradtife 
a greater variety of arts, than the rude: But the 
happinefs of men, in all cafes alike, confifts in 
the bleflfings of a candid, an a(flive, and ftrenu- 
ous nnind. And if we confider the ftate of fociety 
merely as that into which mankind are led by 
their propenfities, as a ftate to be valued from its 
cflfedl in preferving the fpec.cs, in ripening their 
talents, and exciting their virtues, we need not 
enlarge our communities, in order to enjoy thefe 
advanuges. We frequently obtain them in the 
mod remarkable degree^ where nations remain 
independent^ and are of a fmall extent. 

To increafe the numbers of mankiod, may be 
admitted as a great and important objed): : But 
to extend the limits of any particular ftate, is not, 
perhaps, the way to obtain it ; while we defire 
that our fellow-creatures ftiould multiply, it does 
not foUoWj chat the whole fliould, if poftibJe, be 
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united under one head. We are apt to admire 
the empire of the Romans^ as a model of national 
greatnefs and fplendour: But the greatncfs we 
admire, in this cafe> was ruinous to the virtue and 
the happinefs of mankind; it was found to be 
kiconfiftent with all the advantages which that 
conquering people had formerly enjoyed in die 
articles of government and manners. 

The emulation of nations proceeds from their 
divifion. A dufter of dates, like a company of 
men, find the exercife of their reafon» and the 
teft of their virtues, in the affairs they tranfa£(, 
upon a foot of equality, and of feparate intereft. 
The meafures taken for fafety, including great 
part of the national policy, are relative in every 
ftate to what is apprehended from abroad. Athens 
was neceflfary to Sparta in the exercife of her 
virtue, as fleel is to flint in the produftion of 
fire ; and if the cities of Greece had been united 
tinder one head, we fhould never have heard of 
Epaminondas or Thrafybulus, of Lycurgus or 

Solon. 

When we reafoit in behalf of our fpecies, 
therefore^ although we may lament the abufes 
which fbmetimes arile from, independence, tvA 
oppofition of interefl ; yet, whilft any degrees of 
virtue remain with mankind, we cannot wifh to 
crowds under one eftabliOiment, numbers of 

men who may fervc to conftitute feveral ; or ta 
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commie affairs to the coqduft of one fcnate^ one 
legiQative or executive power, which, upon a 
diftindt and feparate footing, might furnifh an 
exercife of ability, and a theatre of glory to many. 

This may be a fubjeft upon which no deter- 
minate rule can be given ; but the admiration of 
boundlefs dominion is a ruinous error ; and in no 
inftance, perhaps, is the real intereft of mankind 
more entirely miftaken. 

The meafure of enlargement to be wilhed for 
in any particular ftate, is often to be taken from 
the condition of its neighbours. Where a num- 
ber of ftates are contiguous, they (hould be near 
an equality, in order that they may be mutually 
obje&s of refpeft and. conQderation, and in order 
chat they may poflefs that independence in which 
the political life of a nation confiftSj* . 

When the kingdoms of Spain were united^ 
when the great fiefs in France were annexed to the 
crown, it was no longer expedient for the nations 
of Great Britain te continue disjoined. 

The fmall republics of Greece, indeed, by 
their fubdivifions, and the balance of their power, 
found ainioft in every village the objedb of 
nations. Every little diftri£t was a nurfery of 
excellent men, and what is now the wretched 
corner of a great empire, was the field on which 
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mankind have reaped their principal honours* 
But in modern Europe, republics of a fimilar 
extent are like (hrubs, under the (hade of 1 
taller wood, choaked by the neighbourhood of 
more powerful ftates. In their cafe, a certain 
difpropordon of force fruftrates, in a great mca- 
fure, the advantage of feparation. They arc like 
the trader in Poland, who is the more defpicable, 
and die lefs fecure, that he is neither mailer nor 
flave. 

Independent communities, in the mean time, 
however weak, are averfe to- a coalition, not only 
where it comes with an air of impofition, or un- 
equal treaty, but even where it implies no more 
than the admifHon of new members to an equal 
Ihare of conficjeration with the old. The citizen 
has no intereft in the annexation of kingdoms ; he 
muft find his importance diminifhed, as the (larc 
la enlarged : But ambitious men, under the en- 
largement of territory, find a more plentiful har- 
vcft of power, and of wealth, while government 
itfelf is an eafier taflc. Hence the ruinous pro- 
, grefs of empire $ and hence free nations, under 
the fliew of acquiring dominion, fuffer them- 
felves, in the end, to be yoked with the flaves 
they had conquered. 

Our defire to augment the force of a nation is 
the only pretext for enlarging its territory ; but 
,this meafure, when purfued to extremes, (eidom 
Tails to fruftrate itfelf. 

IfOTWITH- 
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Notwithstanding the advantage of numbers,, 
and fuperior reiburces in war, the (Irengch of a 
nation is derived from the chara6ler> not from 
the wealth, nor from the multitude of its people. 
If the treafure of a ftate can hire numbers of men, 
creft ramparts, and furnifli the implements of 
war; the poflfeflions of the fearful are eafily 
feizeds a timorous multitude falls into rout of 
itfclfi ramparts may be fcaled where they are 
not defended by valour ; and arms are of confe- 
quence only in the hands of the brave. The 
band to which Agefilaus pointed as the wall of 
his city, made a defence for their country more 
permanent, and more efFcdual, than the rock and 
the cement with which other cities were fortified* 

' W35 (hould owe little to that ftatefman, wha 
were to contrive la defence that might fuperfedc 
the external ufes of virtue. It is wifely ordered 
for man, as a rational being, that the employ- 
ment of reafon is neceflary to his prefcrvatiofi \\t 
}S fortunate for him, in the purfuit of diftindioni 
that his perfonal n confidcration depends on hrs 
charadter; and it is fortunate for nations, that^ 
in order to be powerful and fafe, they mqft ftrivR 
to maintain the courage, and cultivate the vir« 
tucs» of their people. By the ufe of fuch means, 
they at once gain their external ends, and are happy. 

Peace and unanimity are commonly confidcred 
i^ the principal foundations of public felicity; 

H 3 yet 
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yet the rivalihip of feparate communities^ and the 
agitations of a free people, are the principles of 
political life, and the fchool of men. How ftiall 
we reconcile thefe jarring and. oppofite tenets ? It 
is, perhaps, not ncccffary to reconcile them, 
The pacific may do what chey can to allay the 
animofities, and to reconcile the opinions, of 
men ; and it will be happy if they can fucceed in 
reprefling their crim.es, and in calming the worft 
of their pafllons. Nothing, in the mean time 
but corruption or flavery can fupprefs the debates 
that fubfift among men of integrity, who bear an 
equal part in the adminiftration of ftate. 

A PERFECT agreement in matters of opinion is not 
to hie obtained in the mod fele6t company ; and if 
it were, what would become of fociety ? '* The 
f* Spartan legiflator,*' fays Plutarch, " appears 
f' to have fbwn the feeds of variance and diflen* 
^< fion among his countrymen : he meant that 
f.f good citizens ihould be led to difpute; he 
f' confidered emulation as the brand by which 
f their virtues were kindled ; and feemed to ap- 
^' prehend^ that a complaifance, by which men 
f^ fubmit their opinions without examinationj is 

a principal fource of corruption.'' 



ffC 



Forms of government are fuppofed to decide 
of the happinefs or mifery of mankind. But forms 
pf government muft be varied, in order to fuit 
the extent^ the way of fubfiftencej|the charaAeo 

and 
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and the manners of difFerenc nations. In fome 
cafes, the mulcicude aiay be fufTered to govern 
themfelvesi in others they muft be fcvcrcly rc- 
fhained. The inhabitants of a village, in fome 
primitive age, may have been fafcly intruded to 
the conduct of reafon, and to the fiiggeftion of 
their innocent views; but the tenants of Newgate 
can fcarcely be trufted, with chains locked to 
their bodies, and bars of iron fixed to their legs. 
How is it poflible, therefore, to find any fingle 
form of government that would fuit mankind in 
cvery^ condition ? 

We proceed, however, in the following feta- 
tion,' to pdint out the diftinftions, and to explain 
the language which occurs in this place, on the 
head of difierent models for fubordination and 
government* 



H4 SECT. 
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SECT. X. 

^he Jame SuhjeB continued. 

IT IS a common obfervation, Thac mankind 
were originally equal. They have indeed by 
nature equal right to their prefervation, and to 
the ufe of their talents; but they are fitted for 
different ftations ; ^nd when they are clafled by a 
rule taken from this^ circumftance, they fufFer i\o 
injuftice on the fide of their natural rights. It is 
obvious^ that fome mode of fubordination is as 
peceflary to men as fociety itfelfs ^nd this^ ngt 
only to attain the ends of government, but to 
fromply with an order eftablifi^ed by nature. 

Prior to any political inftitution whatever^ 
men arc qualified by a great diverfity of talents, 
by a different tone of the foul, and ardour of the 
]>afl]onSj to a& a variety of parts. Bring them 
together, each will find his place. They cenfure 
or applaud in a body ; they confult and deliberate 
in more feledt parties y they take or give an af- 
cendant as individuals i and numbers are by this 
ineans fitted to aft in company, and to preferve 
their communities, before any formal diftribution 
of office is made. 

We are formed to a£t in this manner ; and if 
l^e have any (loubts with relation to the rights of 

government 
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government in general, we owe our perplexity 
more to the fubtikies of the fpeculative, than to 
any uncertainty in the feelings of the heart. In^ 
volvcd in the refolutions of our company, wc 
move with the crowd before we have determined 
the rule by which its will is coUefted. We follow 
a leader, before we have fettled the ground of his 
pretenfions, or adjufted the form of his eleftion : 
and it is not till after mankind have committed 
many errors in . the capacities of magiftrate and 
fubje£t^ that they think of making government 
itfelf a fubjcft of rules. 

If, therefore, in confidcring the variety of 
forms under which focieties fubfift, the cafuiil is 
plealed to inquire. What title one man, or any 
number of men, have to controul his adions ? 
he may be anfwered, None at all, provided that 
his adtions have no effect to the prejudice of his 
fellow- creatures ; but if they have, the rights of 
defence, and the obligation to reprefs the commif- 
lion of wrongs, belong to collective bodies, as well 
as to individuals. Many rude nations, having no 
formal tribunals for the judgment of crimes, af- 
femble, when alarmed by any flagrant oflfcnce, 
and take their meafures with the criminal as they 
would with an enemy. 

m 

But will this confideration, which confirms the 
tide to fovereignty, ^here it is exercifed by the 
fociety in its collective capacity, or by thofe to 

whom 
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whom the powers of the whole are committed, 
likewife fupport the claim to dominion, wherever 
it is cafually lodged, or even where k is only 
maintained by force ? 

This queftion may be fufficicntly anfwered, by 
obferving, that a right to do juftice, and to do 
good, is competent to every individual, or order 
of men ; and that the exercife of this right has no 
limits but in the defciSt of power. Whoever, 
therefore, has power, may employ it to this ex- 
tent; and no previous convention is required to 
juftify his conduct. But a right to do wrong, or 
to commit injuftice, is an abufe of language, and 
a contradidion in terms. It is no more compe- 
tent to 'the coUeftive body of a people, than it 
is to any fingle ufurper. When we admit fuch a 
prerogative in the cafe of any Ibvereign, we can 
only mean to exprefs the extent of his power, and 
the force with which he is enabled to execute his 
pleafure. Such a prerogative is aflbmed by the 
leader of banditti at the head of his gang, or by 
a defpotic prince at the head of his troops. . When 
the fword is prefcnted by either, the traveller or 
the inhabitant may fubmit from a fenfe of necef- 
fity or fear ; but he lies under no obligation from 
a motive of duty or juftice. 

The multiplicity of forms, in the mean time, 
which different focieties offer to our view, is al* 
moft infinite. The clafles into which they diftri- 

bute 
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butc their members, the manner in which they 
eftablifli the legidative and executive powers, the 
imperceptible circumftances by which they are led 
to have different cuftoms, and to confer on their 
governors unequal meafiires of power and autho- 
rity, give rife to perpetual diftinftions between 
conftitutions the moft nearly refcmbling each 
other, and give to human affairs a variety in de- 
tail, which, in its full extent, no un^ler (landing 
can comprehend, and no memory retain. • 

In order to have a general and comprehenfive 
knowledge of the whole, we muft be determined 
on this, as on every other fubjeft, to overlook 
many particulars and fingularities, diftinguiihing 
different governments; to fix our attention on 
certain points, in which many agree ; and thereby 
eftablifti a few general heads, under which the 
fubjeft may be diftindlly confidered. When wfe 
have marked the charadteriftics which form the 
general points of co-incidence; when we have 
purfued them to their confequences in the fcveral 
modes of legiflation, execution, and judicature^ 
in the eftablifliments which relate to police, com- 
merce, religion, or domeftic life; wc have made 
an acquifition of knowledge, which, though k 
does not fupcrfede the neccflity of experience, may 
ferve to dire£l our inquiries, and, in the midll of 
affairs, give an order and a method for the ar- 
rangement of particulars that occur to our obfer* 
vation. 

When 
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When I recoUeft what the Prefident Mon- 
tefquieu has written, I am at a lofs to tell, why 
I fiiould treat of human affairs: But I too am 
inftigated by my reflections, and my (entiments^ 
and I may utter *them nK>re to the comprehenfion 
of ordinary capacities, becaufe I am more on the 
level of oodinary men. If it be neceffary to pave 
the way for what follows on the general hiftory of 
nauQns, by giving fome account of the heads un- 
der which various forms of governrnent may be 
conveniently ranged, the reader Qiould perhaps be 
referred to what has been already delivered on the 
fubjeft by this profound politician and amiable 
moralift. In his writings will be. foundj not only 
the original of what I am now, for the fake of 
order, to copy from him, but likewife probably 
the Iburce of many obfervations, which, in differ* 
cnt places, I may, under the belief of inventiooi 
have repeatedj without quoting their author. 

Thb ancient philofophers treated of governnoent 
commonly under three heads $ the Democratic, 
the Ariftocratic, and the Defpotic. Their atten- 
tion was chiefly occupied with the varieties of re- 
publican government, and they paid little regard 
to a very important diftindtion, which Mr. Mon- 
tefquieu has made, between defpotifm and mo- 
narchy. He too has confidered government as re«»^ 
ducibl^ to three general forms & and, <^ to under* 
" Hand the nature of each," he obfervcs, " it is 
*' fuflicient to recal ideas which are famili^u' with 

" men 
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"men of the lead refleftionj who admit three 
" definitions, or rather three fafts: That a re* 
" public is a date in which the people in a col* 
c« Icftive body, or a part of the people, poflefs 
'* the fovereign power : That monarchy is that 
*« in which one man governs, according to fixed 
<' and determinate laws : And a defpotifm is that 
" in which 'one 'man, without law, or rule of ad- 
" miniftration, by the mere impulfe of will or ca- 
" price, decides, and carries every thing before 
« him," 

Republics admit of a very material diftinftion, 
which is pointed out in the general definicion'i 
that between democracy and ariftocracy. In the 
fifft, fupreme power remains in the hands of the 
coUedive body. Every ^.office of magiftracy, at 
the nomination of this fovereign, is open to every 
citizens who, in the difcharge of his duty, be- 
comes the minifter of the people, and accountf- 
able to them for every objedt of his truft. .^ 

In the fecond, the fovereignty is lodged in a 
particular clafs, or order of men ; who, being once 
named, continue for life ; or, by the hereditary dif« 
tinftions of birth and fortune, are advanced to a 
ftation of permanent fuperiority. From this order, 
and by their nomination, all the offices of magiftracy 
are fiUed i and in the different afiemblies which 
they conftitute, whatever relates to the legiflation^ 
the execution, or jurifdidtion, is finally determined* 

Mr. 
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Mr. Mbntefquieu has pointed out the fenti^ 
ments or maxims from which men mud be fup« 
pofed CO aft under chefe different governments. 

In democracy, they muft love equality; they 
muft refpeft the rights of ^ their fellow-citizens ; 
they muft unite by the common ties of affeAion 
to the ftate. In forming perfonal pretenfions, 
they muft be fatisfied with that degree of confi- 
deration they can procure by their abilities fairly 
meafi/red with thofe of an opponent ; they muft 
labour for the public without hope of profit; 
they muft rejeft every attempt to create a per- 
fonal dependence* Candour, force, and cleva* 
tion of mind, in fliort, are the props of demo- 
cracy; and virtue is the principle of condudt re- 
quired to its prefei-vaiioo. 

How beautiful a pre-eminence on the fide of 
popular government 1 and how ardently fliould 
mankind wifli for the form, if it tended to efta- 
blifli the principle, or were, in every inftance, a 
fure indication of its prefence ! 

But perhaps we muft have poflefled the prin- 
ciple, in order, with any hopes of advantage, Co 
reoeive the form ; and where the firft is entirely 
rxtinguiftied, the other may be fraught with evil^ 
if any additional evil deferves to be ihunoed 
where men are already unhappy* 



At 
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At Conftantinoplc or Algiers, it is a mifcrable 
fpciStacle when men pretend to aft on a foot of 
equality: They only nnean to Ihake off the re- 
ftraints of government, and to feize as much as 
they can of that fpoil, which, in ordinary times^ 
is ingroflTed by the mailer they ferve* 

It is one advantage of democracy, that the 
principal ground of diftinftion being perfonal 
qualities, men are clafled according to their abi- 
lities, and to the merit of their aftions. Though 
all have equal pretenfions to power, yet the ftate 
is aftually governed by a few. The majority of 
the people, even in their capacity of fovereign, 
only pretend to employ their fenfes ; to fpel, when 
prefled by national inconveniences, or threatened 
by public dangers ; and with the ardour which is 
apt to arife in crowded aflemblies, to urge the 
purfuits in which they are engaged, or to repel the 
attacks with which they are menaced. 

The mod perfeft equality of rightis can never 
exclude the afcendant of fuperior minds, nor the 
aflfemblies of a colieftive body govern without 
the direftion of feleft councils. , On this account^ 
popular government may be confounded with 
ariftocracy. But this alone does not conftitute 
the charafter of ariftocratical government. Here 
die oiembers of the date are divided, at leaft, into 
two clalless of which one is deftined to command^ 
the other to obey. No merits or defefts can 
.13 raifc 
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raifc or fink a perfbn from one clafs to the other. 
The only eflPeft of perfonal charafter is, to procure 
to the individual a fuitable degree of confideration 
with his own order, not to vary his rank. In one 
fituacion he is taught to afiume, in another to 
yield the pre eminence. He occupies the ftation 
of patron or client, and is either the fovereign or 
the fubje6l of his country. The whole citizens 
may unite in executing the plans of ftate, but 
never in deliberating on its meafures, or ena^ng 
its laws. What belongs to the whole people un- 
der democracy, is here confined to a part. Mem- 
bers of the fuperior order are among themfclves, 
poflibly, claflcd according to their abilities, but 
retain a perpetual afccndant over thofe of inferior 
ftation. They are at once the iervants and the 
mafters of the ftate, and pay, with their perfonal 
attendance and with their blood, for the > civil or 
military honours they enjoy. 

To maintain for himfelf, and to admit in his 
fellow- citizen, a perfeft equality of privilege and 
ftation, is no longer the leading maxim of the 
member of fuch a community. The rights of men 
are modified by their condition. One order claims 
more than it is williqg to yield ; the other muft 
be ready to yield what it does not aftumc to 
itfelf I and it is with good reafon thac Mr. Mon- 
-tefquieu gives to the principle of fuch govern- 
ments the name of moderatian^ not of virtue. 

The 
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Th£ deration of one clafs is t moderated arro« 
gaocei the fubmiflion of the other a limited de« 
ference. The firft muft h€ careful, by concealing 
the mvidioos part of their diftindion^ to palliate 
what is grievous in the public arrangement, and 
by their education^ their cultivated manners^ and 
inaproved talents, to appear qualiBed for the fta<» 
ttons they ocoupy. The other muft be taught to 
yields from re(pc& and per^fbnal attachments^ 
what coidd not otherwife be extorted by force. 
When this moderation fails on either fiide, the 
vonftitution totters. A populace enraged to mu« 
tiaf, may claim the right of equality to which 
they are admitted in democratiqal ftates^ or a 
Aokfility bent on 4<»ninion, may chufe among 
thcmf^tvesy or find already pointed out to them» 
H Ibvereigo, who, by advantages of fortune, po* 
pularity, or abilities, is ready to fei;ce for his own fa« 
mily, that envied power which has already carried 
his order beyond the limits of moderation, and in- 
feAcd particular men with a boundless ambition. 

MoKAHCHias have accordin^y been found with 
the recent marks of ariftocracy. There, however^ 
the montarch is only the firft among the nobles $ 
he 4nyft be iatisficd with a limited power $ his 
ful;gefts are ranged into dalles^ he finds on every 
quaister a pretence to privilege that circumfcribet 
1^ authority f and he finds a force fufiicient to 
confine hn admini^rat^on within certain hounds 
of equity^ and dctcrmiipatc laws. 

I Unpih 
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Under fuch governments, howevrry the love 
of equality is prepofterous, and moderation itfielf 
is unneceflary. The objeft of every rank is pre- 
cedency, and every order may difplay its advan-> 
tiges to their full extent. The ibvereign htmielf 
6wes great part of his^ authority to the foimding 
titles and the dazzling equipage whidi he es« 
hibits in public* The fubordinate ranks lay daim 
uS importance by a like exhibition^ and for that 
purpofe carry in every inftant the enfigns of their 
birtb^ or the ornaments of their fortune. What 
e)fe could mark out to the individual the refatioa 
in which he ftands to his felIow-fobje£tS| or di(> 
fingqiti the numberlers ranks that ffll op tiie in* 
terval between the ftale of the fovereign and that 
of the peaiant ? Or what elfe could, in ftates of 
a great extent, preierve any appearance of order^ 
among membeta difunited by ambition and in- 
terell, and deilined to form a commuiuty, with- 
out the fenfe of any common concern i 

MoKARCHiEs are generally found where the 
ftate is enlarged, in popuktion and in territory, 
beyond the numbers and dimenfions chat are ton- 
iiftent * with republican government. Together 
with thefe circurhftances, great inequidicies arife 
in the diftribucion of property ; and the defire of 
|>re^eminence beconies the predKNninant* pafflo^^ 
Every rank would exercife its prerogAbttf 9tt^ 
the fovereign is perpetually tempted to enbrge hit 
own^ if fub}e6tS| who defpair of precedence^ 

10 pkatf 
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pkad foe equality^ he is wiiliog to fiivour tbeir 
claims and to aid them in fcductng pi^cefi(too0, 
wich which he himfelf is, on niaoy occafions^ pb** 
ligfd XQ contend. In the event of fgc{i a policy^ 
many invidious diftinAions and grievances pecu* 
liar to oionarchical government, may^ in appear-^ 
aace, be removed; but the ftat^ of equality tO; 
which the fubjefts approach is that of.flavesi^ 
«qval(y dependent oq the will of a maftefj not dial; 
of freemcnj in a condition to maintain their own. * 

Ths principle of jupnarchy, w?pording ftpi 
Montefquieuj is honour. Men may poflef^ g0Q4 
qualities, elevation of mind^ and fortitude; but 
^c ^nfe of equality^ that will jb^ar op encroach* 
ment on the perfonal rights of the mxmt^ cid^en § 
the indignant fpirit, that will not court; a pro|tec« 
tioPt oor accept as a favour what is, due as a 
right; the public aSeclJon, which is founded on 
the negled of pr rfbnal confideracipn$> arte neither 
confiftent with the prefervadoq of the conftitu- 
tioBj nor agreeable to the habits acquired in any 
ftatioa affigned to its members* 

EvsiLY condition is poflelled of peculiar dig* 

fiity, and points out a propriety of conduA, which 

mea of ftadon are obliged to maiqta^n. In th^ 

C(^merce of fuperiors and inferiors^ it is the ob** 

jed of ambitipn, and of vanity^ to refia^ on the 

•dvj|nt$^s of rank ; while, to facilitate the inter-* 

courfe of polite . fpciory, it is the aiqn of goo4 

breeding to difguifc/ or reject them* 

. . la Thovoh 
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Though the objeds of oonGderadon are rather 
die dignities of ftadoo than perfonal quaKdes % 
though frtendlbip cannot be formed by oiere in- 
elination» nor alliances by the mere chmce of the 
heirt; yet men io united» and even without 
changing their order* are higKly fofceptible of 
moral excellence^ or liable to many different de- 
grees of corruption. They may aft a vigorous 
pare as members of the ftate^ an amiable one in 
the commerce of private ibciety ; or they may 
yield up their dignity as cidzensy even while they 
raife their ' arrogance and prefumpdon as private 
parties. 

In monarchy, all orders of men derive their 
honours from the crown; but they condnue to 
' hold them as a right, and they ezercife a fobor- 
dinate power in the ftate, founded on the perma- 
nent rank they enjoy, and on the attachment of 
diofe whom they are appointed to lead and pro- 
teft. Though they do not force themfelves into 
nadonal councils and public aflemblies, and 
though the name of fenate is unknown, yet the 
fentimencs they adopt muft have weight with die 
fbvereign^ and every individual, in his feparate 
capacity, in fome meafure, deliberacea for hi# 
country. In whatever does not derogate fiom 
his rank, he has an arm ready to ferve the com- 
munity ; in whatever alarips his fenfe of honour, 
he has averfions and diQikes, which amount to a 
negadve w the will of his prince* 

lUTANCLtO 
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Intangled together by the reciprocal ties of 
dependence and prote6tion» though not combined 
by the fenle of a common intereft» the fubjefts of 
monarchyt like thofe of republics^ find themfelves 
occupied as the mennibers of an aftive fociety, 
and engaged to treat with their fellow-creatures 
on a liberal footing. If thofe printiplcs of ho- 
nour which fave the individual from fcrvility in 
his own perlbn» or from becoming an engine of 
oppreflion in the hands of anochery (hould fail 1 
if they (hould give way to the auudms of com« 
merce^ to the refinements of a fuppofed philolb- 
phy» or to the mifplaced ardours of a republican 
fpirici if they are betrayed by the cowardice of 
fiitgefts, or fubdued by the ambition of princes 1 
what muft becooic of the nations of Europe ? 

Despotism is monarchy corrupted, in which a 
cyurc and a prince in appearance renuun, but in 
which every fubordinate rank is deftroyedi in 
which the fubjed is told, that be has no rights 1 
that he cannot polTefs any property, nor fill any 
lUtion independent of the momentary will of 
his prince. Tbefe do&rines are founded on the 
maxinna of conqueft} they muft be inculcated 
with the whip and the fword; and are beft re« 
ceived under the terror of chains and imprifon* 
ment. Fear, tbenefbre, is the principle which 
qualifies the fubje& to occupy his ftation : and 
the fovereign, who holds out the cnBgns of terror 
fo freely to others^ has abundant reaibn to give 

I J thia 
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this pafldon a principal place with himfelf. That 
tenure which he has devifed for the rights ti 
others^ is foon applied to his own ; and from his 
eager defire to fecure^ or to extend his power, 
he fimb it become, like the fortunes of his peo* 
pie, a creature of mere imagination and un&tded 
caprice. 

Whilst we thus, with fo much accuracy, can 
«fiign the ideal limits that may diftinguilh confti- 
tutions of government, we find them, in reality, 
both in refpeift to the principle and the form, va- 
ridufly blended together. In what fociety are not 
men dstflkd by external dtftinAions, as well as 
perlbnal qualities? In what flate are tliey not ac^' 
gutted by a, variety of principles ; juftice, honoui^ 
moderation^ iand fear? k is ^he purpofe of fcf^ 
ence not to diiguife this confufion in its objed, 
i>ut, in tbe mulcipficky and combination of par- 
aiculars, to find ^ principal points which def^e 
our attention^ and which, being well underftood, 
iave us from the embarnlflbient which the varie- 
ties of fioguhr cafes nnaght otherwife create. Ift 
the £une degree iii which 9>venimena require 
tacn to aft fiym principles of virtue, of honour^ 
or of fear, they are more or ^ft fully comprifed 
under the heads of Tepublic^: naooarchy^ or doi* 
ipotifin, am) the .general theory ia Mone ior kfe 
applicable \o, their, particular cafe. 

Formes of governmcni, in faft, mutually ap- 
preach or recede by many, and often infenfiblc 

gradations. 
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gradations. Democracyj by admitciDg certain 
inequalities of rank^ approaches to ariftocrady. 
In popular^ as well as ariftocratical governments^ 
particular meoj by their perfonal authority^ and 
fomedmes by the credit of their family^ have 
maiouined a ipcc\t% of oionarchical power. The 
monarch is limited in different . degrees : even 
the defpotic prince is only that monarch whofe 
fubjefb claim the feweft privileges^ or who is 
himfelf beft prepared to fik>due them by force. 
All tliefb varieties are but fteps in the hiftory of 
mankind^ and mark the fleeting and tranfient 
fituations through which they have pafledj while 
fupported by virtue^ or deprefled by vice. 

Perfect democracy and detpotifm appear to 
be the oppofice extremes at which conftkutions of 
government fartheft recede from each other. 
Under the firft, a perfect virtue is required ; ua« 
der the fecond^ a total corruption is fuppofed: 
yet, in point of mere form, there being nothing 
fixed in the ranks and dillinftions of men beyond 
the cafual and temporary pofleffion of power, fo- 
cieties cafily pafs from a condition in which every^ 
individual has an equal title to reign, into one in 
which they are equally deftined to ferve. The 
fame qualities in both, courage, popularity, ad* 
drefs, and military condu£k, raife the ambitious 
to eminence. With thefe qualities, the citizen 
or the (lave eaGly paflTes from the ranks to the 
command of an army, from an obfcure to an il- 

1 4 luftrious 
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luftrious ftation. In cither, t fingle peHbn may 
rule with unlimited fway; and in both, the po* 
pulace may break down every barrier of order^ 
and reftraunt of law. 

Ir we fuppofe that the equality eftabliflied 
among the Aibjefts of a defjpocic ftate has tnfpired 
its members with confidence, intrepidity, and 
the love of juftices the defpotic prince, having 
ceafed to be an otjeft of fear, muft fink among 
the crowd. ]^ on the contrary, the perlbna! 
equality which is enjoyed by the members of a 
democratical ftate, (hould be valued merely as an 
equal pretenfion to the objefts of avarice and 
ambition, the monarch may ftart up anew, and 
be fupported by thofe who mean to fhare in his 
profits. When tb^ rapacious aqd mercenary af- 
fcmble in parties, it is of no conlequence under 
what leader they inlift, whether Caefiu* or Pom- 
pey i the hopes of rapine or pay are the only mo« 
dves from which diey become attached to either. 

In the diibrder of corrupted Ibciedes, the fcene 
has been frequently changed from democracy to 
defpotifm, and from the laft two, in its turn, to 
the firft. From amidft the democracy of corrupt 
men, and from a fcene of lawlefs confufion, the 
tyrant afcends a throne with arms reeking in 
blood. But his abules, or his weakneflTcs, in the 
ftation he has gained, in their turn awaken and 
give way to the fpirit of mutiny and revenge. 

The 
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The cries of murder and defolationy which in the 
ordinary courfe of military government terrified 
the fubjeft in his private retreat, found through 
die v^lts, and pierce the grates and iron doors 
of the feraglio. Democracy feems to revive in m 
fcene of wild diforder and tumult : but both the 
extremes are but the tranfient fits of paroxyfm or 
languor in a diftempered ftate. 

If men be any where arrived at this meafure of 
depravity, there appears no immediate hope of 
rcdrefi. Neither the afcendancy of the multitude, 
nor that of the tyrant, will fecure the adminiftra* 
tion of juftice : neither the licence of mere tu« 
mult, nor the calm of dejeftion and fervitude^ 
will teach the citizen that he was born for can* 
dour and afieftioo to his fellow-creatures. And 
if the fpeculative would find that habitual (late of 
war which they are Ibmetimes pleated to honour 
with the name of thefiate rf nature^ they will find 
it in the conteft that fubfifts between the defpoti^ 
cal prince and his fubje&s, not in the firft ap- 
proaches of a rude and fimple tribe to Ae coodi* 
tion and the domeftic arrangement of nations. 
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PART SECOND. 



OF THE HISTORY OF 



RUDE NATIONS 



SECTION I. 



Of the Informations on ibisSubjeH which are derived 

from Antiquity^ 

TH E hUlory of mankind is confined wichia 
a limited period, and from every quarter 
brings an intimation that human affairs have had 
a beginning. Nations^ diftingui(hed by the pofr 
feffion of artSj, and the felicity of their politic^ 
eftablilhments, have been derived from a feeblp 
original, and dill preferve in their ftory the indi* 
cations of a flow and gradual progrefs, by which 
"this diftindion was gained. The antiquities of 
every people, however diverfified, and however 
difguifedj contain the fame information on this 
point, 

Ik 
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In facred hiftory, wc find the parents of the 
fpecies, as yet a fingle pair^ fent forth to inherit 
the earthy and to force a fubfiftence for them- 
ielves amidft the briars and thorns which were 
made to abound on its furface. Their race, 
which was again reduced to a few, had to ftruggk 
with the dangers that await a weak and in&nt 
fpecies> and after many ages elapfed, the moft 
refpeftable nations took their rife from one or a 
few ftonilies that hatd paftured their flocks ia the 
defert. 



The Grecians derive their own origin from 
vnfettled tribes, whofe frequent migrations are a 
proof of the rude and infant ftate of their com- 
munities; and whofe warlike exploits, fo much 
celebrated in ftory, only exhibit the ftruggles 
. with which they difputed the poflfcflion of a coun« 
try they afterwards, by their talent for fable, by 
their arts, and their policy, rendered fo famous 
in the hiftory of mankind. 

Italy mud have been divided into many rude 
and feeble cantons, when a band of robbers, as 
we are taught to confider them, found a fecure 
fetttement on the banks of the Tiber, and when a 
people, yet compofed only of one fcx, fuftatned 
,the charadker of a nation. Rome, for many ages, 
faw, from htt walls, on every fide, the territory 
T>f her enemies, and found as little to check or to 
ftiflc the weaknefs of her infant power^ as (he did 

afterwards 
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afterwards to reftrain the progrefs of her extended 
empire. Like a Tartar or a Scythian horde^ which 
bad pitched on a fettlement^ this nafcent commu- 
nity was eqaal> if not fuperior, to every tribe in 
its neighbourhood; and the oak which has covered 
the field with its Ihade^ was once a feeble plant in 
the nuriery, and not to be diftinguiftied from the 
weeds by which its early growth was reftrained. 

The Gauls and the Germans are come to our 
knowledge with the marks of a fimilar condition; 
and the inhabitants of Britain^ at the time of the 
firft Roman invalions^ refembled, in many things, 
the prefent natives of North America : they were 
i^orant of agriculture; they painted their bo- 
dies ; and ufcd for clothing the (kins of beads. 

Such, therefore, appears to have been the 
commencement of hiftory with all nations, and in 
fuch circumftances are we to look for the original 
charafter of mankind. The inquiry refers to a 
diftant period, and every conclufion fhould btSild 
00 the fa£ts which are prefcrved for our ufe^ 
Our method, notwithftanding, too frequendy, rs 
to reft the whole on conjecture; to impute every 
advantage of our nature to thofe arts which we 
ourfelves polTefs; and to imagine, that a mere 
negation of all our virtues is a fufiicient dtfcrip- 
tion of man in his original date. We are our-: 
felves the fuppo(ed ftandards of politenefs and cU 
viliMtion; and where our own features do not 

appear^ 
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appear^ we appreheod» chat there is nothing 
vrhich deferves to be known* But it is probable 
that herc» as in , many other cafes, we are ill q|ua« 
lified, from our fuppofed knowledge of cauies> to 
prognofticate eflfe^) or to determine what rouft 
bave been the properties and operatif»nSj even of 
9ur own nature, in the abfence of thofe citcum* 
fiances in which we have feen it engaged. Who 
would, from mere conjedure, (uppofe^ that the 
naked favage would be a coxcomb and a gaove^ 
fier?.that he would be proud or vain, without 
the diftindions of title and fortune ? and that hb 
principal care would be to adorn his perfon^ and 
to find an amuiement ? Even if it could' be fup« 
pofed that he would thus fhare in our vices, and, 
in the midft of his foreft, vie with the follies which 
are pradifed in the town ; yet no one would be fo 
bold as to affirm, that he would likewife^ in any 
inftance, excel us in talents and virtues; that he 
would have a penetration, a force of imagination 
and elocution, an ardour of mind, an afiedion and 
courage, which the arts, the difcipline, and the 
policy of few nations would be able to improve. . 
Yet thefe particulars are a part in thfc defcriptioa 
which is delivered by thoie who have had oppor* 
^unities of feeing mankind in their rudell condi- 
tion : and beyond the reach of fuch teftinM>ny, 
we can neither fafely take^ nor pretend to ^vc^ 
infqrmation on the fubjed. 

If conjeflures and opinions formed at a di(^ 
tance, have not fufficient authority- in the biftory 

of 
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of mankind^ the domeftic andqiiities of trtrj oa* 
cion muft^ for this very reafon^ be received with, 
caudoru Tfaey arc> for mofl: partj the mere con* 
je^ures or the fi&toos of fubfequent ages ; and 
even where at firft they contained fortte refem- 
blance of trurh, they ftiil vary with the imagina* 
tion of thofe by whom they are tranfmitted^ and 
in every generation receive a different form* 
They are made to bear the (tamp of the time# 
through which they have paflfed in the form of 
tradition, not of the ages to which their pretended 
delcriptions relate. The information chey bring, 
ia not. like the light reflected from a mirrour^ 
irtiich delineates the objeft from which it origi* 
nally came; but, like rays that come broken and 
difpetfed from an opaque or unpolilhed furface, 
only give the colours and features of the body 
from which they were laft refiefted. 

When traditionary fables are rehearfed by the 
vulgar, they bear the marks of a national cha« 
rafter ; and though mixed with abfurdities, often 
raife the imagination, and move the heart: whea 
made the materials of poetry^ and adorned by the 
flcill and the eloquence of an ardent and fuperior 
mind, they in(tru£fc the underftandingi as well as 
engage the pafllons. It is only in the manage* 
meat of mere antiquaries, or (tript of the orna- 
ments which the laws of hiftory forbid them^ td 
wear, that they become even unfit to amufe the 
fimcy, or to ferve any purpofe whatever. 

It 
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It were abfurd to quote the fable of the lUad 
or the Odjrfley, the legends of Hercules^ Thefeus^ 
or CEdipus^ as authorities in matter of fa£k reUu 
ing to the hiftory of mankind i but they may» 
with great jufticej be cited to afcercain what were 
the conceptions aoid fentiments of the age in which 
chey were compofed, or to chara£lerife the genius 
of that people^ with whole imaginations they were 
bkndedy and by whom they were fondly re- 
bcaricd and admired. ' 

In this manner fi£lion may be admitted to 
vouch for the genius of nations, while hiftory has 
nothing to offer that is intitled to credit* The 
Greek fable accordingly conveying a chara&er of 
its authors, throws light on fome ages of which 
no other record remains. The fuperiority of this 
people is indeed in no circumftance more evident 
than in the ftrain of their fiftions, and in the ftory 
of thofe fabulous heroes, poets, and fages, wbofe 
tales, being invented or embelliOied by an tma^ 
gtnation already fiDed with the fubjeft for which 
the hero was celebrated, ferved to inBame that 
ardent enthufiafm, with which fo many diflSnent 
iepublics afterwards proceeded in the purfuit of 
every national objed. 

It was no doubt of great advantage to thofe 
nations, that their fyftem of fable was original, 
and being already received in popular traditions,* 
icrvcd to diffufc thofe improvements of reaibn, 

imagina* 
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imagination, and fcntimcnt, wliich wtfre after- 
wards, by men of the fincft talents, made on the ^ 
feblc itfclf, or conveyed in its moral. The paf- 
fions of the poet pervaded the minds of the peo- 
ple, and the conceptions of men of genius, being 
communicated to the vulgar, became the incen- 
tives of a national fpirit. 

A MYTHOLOGY borfowcd from abroad, a lite* 
raturc founded on references to a ftrange country, 
and fraught with foreign allufions, are much 
more confitied in their ufe: They fpeak to the 
learned alone; and though intended to inform the 
Qnderftanding, and to mend the heart, may, by 
being confined to a few, have an oppodte effedt : 
They may fofter conceit on the ruins of common 
fenfe, and render what was, at lead innocently^ * 
fung by the Athenian mariner at his oar, or rfc- . 
hearfed by the (hepherd in attending his flock, an 
occafion of vice, or the foundation of pedantry 
and fcbolaftic pride. 

• ♦ 

Our very learning, perhaps, where its influence 
extends, fcrves, in fome meafilre, to deprefs our 
national fpirit. Our literature being derived from 
nations of a diflTcrent race, who flouriflied at a 
time when our anceftors were in a ftate 6f barba*- 
riry, and confequcntly, when they were defpifcd 
by thofe who had attained to the literary arts, has 
given rife to a humbling opinion, that we our- 
selves are the ofispring of mean and contemptiiSIe 

K nadonsi 
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nations, with whom the human imagination and 
ientiment had no effe6t, till the genius was in a 
manner infpired by examples, and direded by. 
leflbns that were brought from abroad. The Ro- 
mans, from whom our accounts are chiefly de- 
rived, have admitted, in the rudenefs of their own 
anceftors, a fyftem of virtues, which all fimple 
nations perhaps equally poflefs; a contempt of 
tiches, k>ve of their country, patience of hard- 
ihip, danger, and fatigue. They have, notwith- 
ftandingy vilified our anceftors for having re- 
iembled their own ; at leaft, in the defeft of their 
arts, and in the negleft of conveniences whiirh 
thoft arts are employed to procure. 

It is from the Greek and the Roman hifto- 
rians, however, that we have not only the mofl 
authentic and inftruflive, but even the moft en- 
gaging, reprefeii^tions of the tribes from whom 
we defcend. Thofe fublime and intelligent wri- 
ters underftood human nature, and could colled 
its features, and exhibit its charaders, in every 
fituation. They were ill fucceeded in this taik by 
the early hiftorians of modern Europe ; who, ge- 
nerally bred to the profeflion of monks, and con^ 
fined to the monallic life, applied themfelves to 
record what they were pleafed to denominate 
fads, while they fufFered the produdions of genius 
to perifh, and were unable, either by the matter 
they felefted, or the ftyle of their compofitioDS, 
10 give any reprefentation of the active fpirit of 

mankind 
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mankind in any condition. With tbem> a narra- 
tion was fuppofed to confticute hiftoryi whilfl: it 
did not convey aqy knowledge of men ; and hif- 
tpry itfelf was allowed to be complete^ whjle^ 
amidft the events and the fucceflion pf ^princes 
that are recorded in the order of time^ we are 
left to look in vain for thofe charadteriftics of the 
underftanding and the heart, which alone, in 
every human tranf^dtionj render the ftpry either 
engaging or ufcful. 

We therefore willingly quit the hiftory of our 
early anceftors, where Caefar and Tacitus have 
dropped them; and perhaps till we come within 
the reach of what is conne6ted with prefent af« 
fiurs, and makes a part in the fyft^m on which we 
now proceed, have little reafon to expeft any 
fubjefl to intereft or inform the mind. We have 
00 reafon, however, Itom hence to conclude^ 
that the matter itfelf was more barren, or the 
fcene of human affairs lefs interefting, in moderii 
Europe, than it has been on every ftage where 
inankind were engaged to exhibit the movements 
of the heart, the eflforts of generoficy, magnani? 
mity, and courage. 

Thb trial of what thofe ages contained, is not 
even fairly made, when men of genius and diftint- 
guifhed abilities, with the accompliihments of a 
learned and a poliihcd age, colled the materials 
they have found, and> with the greatsft fuccefs, 

K a conneft 
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conneft the (lory of illiterate ages with tranfac- 
tions of a later date: It is difficult even for themi 
under the names which are applied in a new ftate 
of focicty, to convey a juft apprehenfion of what 
mankind were, in fituations fb differentj and in 

times fo remote from their own. ' 

• 

Im deriving from hiftorians of this charaAer thr 
inftruftion which their writings are fit to beftow, 
we are frequently to forget the general terms that 
are employed, in order to colleft the real man- 
ners of any age from the minute circumftanccs 
that arc occafionally prefented. The titles of 
Royal zxA Noble were applicable to the families of 
Tarquin, Collatinus, and Cincinnatus; bpt Lu- 
cretia was employed in domeftic induftry with her 
maids, and Cincinnatus followed the plough. 
The dignities, and even the offices, of civil fo- 
cicty, were known many ages ago, in Europe, by 
their prefent appellations 5 but we find in the hif- 
tory of England, that a king and his court being 
aflcmbled to folemnize a feftival, an outlaw, who 
had fubfided by robbery, came to (hare in the feaft^ 
The king himfelf arofe to force this unworthy 
gueft from the company; a fcufflc enfued between 
f hem ; and the king was killed *• A chancellor and 
prime minifter, whofe magnificence and fumptu- 
ous furniture were the fubjeft of admiration and 
envy,' had his apartments covered every day in 
winter with clean ftraw and hay, and in (timmcr 

• Home's H^ftorVf ch. S. p. 278. 
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with green ruflies or boughs. Even the fovc- 
reign himreir> in thofe ages, was provided with 
forage for his bed *. Thefc piAurefque features, 
and charaAeriftical ftrokes of the times, recal the 
imagination from. the fuppofed diftin£Hon of mo- 
narch and fubjefbj to that date of rough familia- 
rity in which our anceflors lived, and under which 
they afted, with a view to objedts, and on prin- 
ciples of conduct, which we feldom comprehend, 
when we are employed to record th^ir traniac- 
aons, or to ftudy their charadbers. 

Thucydides, notwithftanding the prejudice of 
his country againft the name of Barbarian^ un* 
derftood that it was in the cufloms of barbarous 
nations he was to ftudy the more ancient manners 
of Greccct 

The Romans might have found an image of 
their own anceftors, in the reprefentations they 
have given of ours : and if ever an Arab clan 
ihall become a civilized nation, or any American 
tribe' efcape the poifon which is adnliniftered by 
our traders of Europe, it may be from the rG^« 
tions of the prefcnt times, and the defcriptions 
which are now given by travellers, that fuch a 
people, in after-ages, may befl: collect the accounts 
of their origin. It is. in their prefcnt cdnditioa 
that we are to behold, as in a mirrour, the fea- 
tures of our own progenitors \ and from thpnce 

I * Home's Hiftory^ cb. 8. p. 73. 
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We are to draw our conclufions with refpeft to the 
influence of ficuations, in which we have reafoa 
to believe that our fathers were placed. 

What^ fhould diftinguifh a German or a Bri<^ 
ton^ in the habits of his mind or his body^ in his 
manners or apprehenfions, from an American, 
Ivho, nice him, with his bow and his dart, is left 
to traverfe the foreft ; and in a like fevere or va- 
riable climate, is obliged tofubfift by the chace? 

If,' in advanced years, we would form a juft 
notion of our progrcfs from the cradle, we muft 
have recourfe to the nurfery ; and from the ex- 
ample of thofe who are ftill in the period of life 
we mean to defcribe, take our reprefentation of 
paft manners, that cannot, in any other way, be 
Tccalled. 
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SECT. 11. 

Of Rude Nations prior to the Eftablijbment of 

Property. 

FROM one to the other extremity of Ame- 
rica ; from Kamfchatka weftward to the river 
Oby ; and from the Northern fea^ over that length 
of country^ to the confines of China^ of India^ 
and Perfia; from the Cafpian to the Red Sea> 
with little exception, and from thence over the 
inland continent and the weftern (hores of Africa i 
we every wjiere meet with nations t>n whom .we 
beftow the appellations of barbarous or lavage. 
Thaf extenfive tradb of the earth, containing fo 
great a variety of ficuation, climate, and foil^ 
fliould, in the manners of its inhabitants, exhibit 
all the diverficies which arife from the uneqml 
influence of the fun, joined to a different nouri(h« 
mcnt and manner of life. Every queftion, how-.^ 
ever, on this fubjefi, is premature, till we huve 
firft endeavoured to form fome general concep- 
tion of our fpecies in its rude ftace, and have 
learned to diftinguifh mere ignorance .from dul« 
nefs, and the want of arts from the want of capacity* 

Of the nations who dwell in thoie, or any other 
of the lefs cultivated parts of the earth, forpe in- 
truft their fubfiftence .chiefly to hunting, fifliing, 
or the natural produce of the ibil. They hate 
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little attention to property, and fcarcely any be« 
ginnings of fubordination or government. Others, 
having poflfefled themlelves of herbs, and de- 
pending for their provilion on pafture, know 
what it is to be poor and rich. They know the 
relations of patron and client, of fcrvant and 
mafter, and by the meafures of fortune determine 
their ftation. This diftinftion muft create a ma- 
terial diflFerence of character, and may furnilh two 
feparate heads, \mdtr which to confider the his- 
tory of ^mankind ia their rudeft date ; that of tlie 
favage, who is not yet acquainted with property ; 
and that of the barbarian, to whom it is, although 
not afcertaified by laws, a principal obje£t of 
care and delirc. 

It muft appear ytrj evident, that property is 
. a matter, of progrefs. It requires, among other 
particulars, which are the effcfts 'of time, (bme 
method of defining pofleflion. The very deGre 
of it proceeds from experience ; and the induftry 
by which it is gained, or improved, requires fuch 
m habit of afting with a view to diftant obje&s, 
ts may overcome the prefent difpofitioB either to 
floth or to enjoyment. ^This habit is flowly ac- 
.^uired, and is in reality a principal diftindion of 
nations in the advanced ftate of mechanic and 
comnMsrcii^ zju. 

Ih a tribe which fubfifti by hunting and fifliing, 
the arm^j the utea0l3> and the iyv^ which the ia- 

dividuiil 
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dividual carries, are to him the only fubjefts of 
property. The food of to-morrow is yet wild in 
the forefl, or hid in the lake ; it cannot be ap- 
propriated before it is caught; and even then, 
being the purchafe of numbers, who fi(h or hunt 
in a body, it acchies to the community, and is 
applied to immediate ufe, or becomes an acccfiion 
to the (lores of the public. 

Where favage nations, as in mod: parts of 

America, mir with the prafticc of hunting fomc 

fpecies of rude agriculture, they ftill follow, with 

refpeft to the foil and the fruits of the earth, the 

analogy of their principal object. As the men 

hunt, fo the women labour together; and, after 

they have fhared the toils of the feed-time, they 

enjoy the fruits of the harveft in common. The 

field in which they have planted, like the diftridt 

over which they are accuftomed to hunt, is claimed 

^ a property by the nation, but is not parcelled in 

lots to its members. They go forth in parties to 

prepare the ground, to plant and to reap. The 

harveft is gathered into the public granary, and 

from thence, at ftated times, is divided into fliares 

for the maintenance of feparate families,*. Even 

the returns of the market, when they trade with 

foreigners^^ are brought home to the (lock of the 

nation f » 

As 

^ Hifior/ of the Caribbeea* 

f Charlevoix. This accoont of Rude Nationt^ in moft 
points of imporuncc, fo far as it itlates to the original North- 

Americanij 
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As the fur and the bow pertain to the indivi- 
dualy the^ cabin and its utenfils are appropriated 
CO the family i and as the domcftic cares are com« 
mitted to the women, fo the property of the 
houfehold feems likewife to be vefted in them. 
The children are . confidered as pertaining to the 
mother, with litde regard to defcent on the fa* 
ther*s fide. The males, before they are married» 
remain in the cabin in which they are born ; but 
^fcer they have formed a new connexion with the 
other (ex, they change their habitation» and be- 
come an acceffion to the family in which they 
have found their wives. The hunter and the 
warrior are numbered by the matron as a part of 
her treafure; they are refer ved for perils and try- 
' ing occaGons i and in the recefs of public coun- 
cils, in the intervals of hunting or war, are 
maintained by the cares of the women, and loiter 
about in mere amufement or floth ^, 

While one fex continue to value themlclvcs 
chiefly on their courage, their talent for policy, 
and their warlike achievements, this fpecies of 
property which is bellowed on the other, is, in 
reality, a mark of fubjeftion ; not, as fome writers 

Americans is not founded fo much on the teftunony of this or 
of the other writers cited, as it is on the concurring repre- 
fentations of living witnelTes, who, in the courfe of trade, of 
war» and of treaties, have had ample occafion to obferve the 
manners of that people. It is neceflary however, for the 
fike of thofe who may not have converfed with the living 
HitnefTes, to refer to printed aothorities, 

• Lafitao* 

allegCa 
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aHcge> of their having acquired an afcendant*« 
It is the care and trouble of a fubjedfc with which 
the warrior docs not chufe to be embarraflfcd. It 
is a fervitude, and a continual toil, where no ho- 
nours are won \ and they whofe province it is, atie 
in h& the flaves and the helots , of their country. 
If in this deftination of the (exes, while the men 
continue to indulge themfelves in the contempt 
of fordid and mercenary arts, the cruel eftabliih- 
mcnt of flavery is for Ibme ages deferred; if, in 
this tender, though unequal alliance, the affec- 
tions of the heart prevent the feverities pradlifed 
on flaves i we have in the cuftom itfelf, as per- 
haps in many other inftances, reafon to prefer 
the firft fuggeftions of nature, to many of her after- 
refinements. 

If mankind, in any inftance, continue the ar- 
ticle of propery on the footing we have now re- 
prefented, we may eafily credit what is further 
reported by travellers, that they admit of no dif- 
tindlions of rank or condition ; and that they have in 
fa£t no degree of fubordination different from 
the diftribution of funftion, which follows the 
differences of age, talents, and difpofitions. Per- 
'^onal qualities give an afcendant in the midft of 
occaffons which require their exertion; but in 
times of relaxation, leave no veftige of power 
or prerogative. A warrior who has led the 
youth of his nation to the flaughter of their ene- 

* l^afitan. 

mies» 
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miesi or who has been foremoft in the chace» re- 
turns upon a level with the reft of his tribe ; and . 
when the only bufinefs is to (leep, or to feed, caa 
enjoy no pre-eminence ; for he Qeeps and he feeds 
no better than they. ^ 

Where no profit attends dominion, one party 
IS as much Averfe to the trouble of perpetual com- 
mand, as the other is to the mortification of per- 
petual fubmiffion : '* I love vidory, I love-great 
''actions,'* fays Montcfquieu, in the charadkerof 
Sylla ; '^ but have no relifh for the languid detail 
" of pacific government, or the pageantry of 
<* high ftation." He has touched perhaps what 
is a prevailing fentimcnt in the fimpleft ftate of 
fociety, when the weakncfs of motive fuggeftcd by 
intcreft, and the ignorance of any elevation not 
founded on merit, fupplies the place of difdain. 

The charafter of the mind, however, in this 
ilate, is noc founded on ignorance alone. Men 
are confcious of their equality, and are tenacious 
of its rights. Even when they follow a leader to 
the field, they cannot brook the pretenfions to a 
formal command : they liften to no orders \ and 
they come under no military engagements, but 
thofe of mutual fidelity, and equal ardour in the 
cnterprifc *. 

This Jefcription, we may believe, is unequally 
applicable to different nations, who have made 

• ChArkvoix. 

unequal 
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unequal advances in the eftablifhmenc of property. 
Among the Caribbces, and the other natives of 
the warmer climaces in America, the dignity of 
chieftain is hereditary, or eledbive, and continued 
for life: the unequal diftribution of property 
creates a vifible fubordinatidn ^, But among the 
Iroquois, and other nations of the temperate 
zone, the titles of magiftrate and JubjeSij of noble 
and mean^ are as little known as thofe of rich and 
foor. The old men, without being invefted with 
any coercive power, employ their natural autho- 
rity in adviGng or in prompting the refolutions of 
their tribe : the military leader is pointed out by 
the fuperiotity of his manhood and valour : the 
ftatefman is didinguiflied only by the attention 
with which his counfel is heard: the warrior by 
the confidence with which the youth of his nation 
follow him to the field : and if their concerts muft 
be fuppofed to conftitute a fpecies of political 
government, it is one to which no language of 
ours can be applied. Power is more than the 
natural afcendancy of the mind ; the difchargc of 
office no more than a natural exercife of the pcr- 
fonal charafter; and while the community a£ts 
with an appearance of order, there is no fenfe of 
difparity in the breaft of any of its members f. 

In thefe happy, though informal proceedings, 
where age alone gives a place in th$ council; 

♦ Wafer's Account of the Ifthm us of Darien. 
t Coldcii's Hiftory of the Five Natioas« • 

where 
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where youth^ ardour, and valour in the field, 
give a title to the ftation of leader; where the 
whole community is aflembled on any alarming 
occafiony we may venture to fay, that we have 
found the origin of the fenate, the executive 
power, and the aflembly of the people; inftitu- 
tions for which ancient legiflators have been fb 
much renowned. The fenate among the Greeks, 
as well as the Latins, appears, from the etymology 
of its name, to have been originally compofed of 
elderly men. The military leader at Rome, in 
a manner not unlike to that of the American war-- 
rior, proclaimed his levies, and the citizen pre* 
pared for the field, in confequence of a voluntary 
engagement. The fuggeftions of nature, which 
dire£bed the policy of nations in the wilds of 
America, were followed before on the banks of 
the Eurotas and the Tyber; and Lycurgus and 
Romulus found the model of their inftitutions, 
where the members of every rude nation find the 
earlicft mode of uniting their talents, and com* 
bining their forces. 

Among the North- American nations, every 
individual is independent; but he is engaged by 
his affedions and his habits in the cares of a fa- 
mily. Families, like fo many feparate tribes, 
are fubjeft to no infpedion or government from 
abroad ; whatever pafles at home, even blood- 
Ihed and murder, are only fuppofed to concern 
themfclves. They are, in the mean time, the parts 

of 
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of a canton ; the wonien aflf^mblc to plant their 
maize j the old men go to council; the huntfman 
and the warrior joins the youth of his village in 
the field. Many fuch cantons alTemble to con* 
ftituce a national council, or to execute a na* 
clonal enterprize. When the Europeans made 
their firft fettlements in America, fix fuch nations 
had formed a league, had their amphifliones or 
ftaces-general, and, by the (irmnefs of their union 
aod the ability of their councils, had obtained an 
afcendant from the mouth of St. Laurence to 
that of the Miffiflippi *. They appeared to under- 
ftand the objects of the confederacy, as well as 
thofe of the feparate nation \ they ftudied a ba- 
lance of power; the ftattfman of one country 
watched the deHgns and proceedings of another ; 
and occafionally threw the weight of his tribe 
into a different fcale. They had their alliances 
and their treaties, which, ^ like the nations of 
Europe^ they noaintained, or they broke, upon 
reafons of (late ; and remained at peace from a 
fcnfe of neccffity or expediency, and went to war 
upon any emergence of provocation or jealoufy. 

Thus, without any fettled form of government^ 
or any bond of union, but what refembled mpre 
the fuggeftion of inftindt, than the invention of 
reafon, they conducted themfelves with the con« 
cert and the force of nations* Foreigners^ without 
being able to difcover who is the magiftraiei or 

• Laiitau, Charlevoix, ColdcA, 4c. 

9 in 
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in what manner the fenate is^ compofpd^ always 
find a council with whom they may treat, or a 
band of warriors with whom they may fight. 
Without police or compulfory laws, their domef* 
tic fociety is conduced with order, and the ab- 
fence of vicious difpofiiions, is a better fecurity 
than any public eftabliQiment for the fupprelfion of 
crimes. 

Disorders, however, fometimes occur, cfpc- 
cidily in times of debauch, when the immoderate 
ufe of intoxicating liquors, to which they are ex- 
tremely addidlcd, fufpends the ordinary caution 
of their demeanour, and, inflaming their violent 
pafT.ons, engages them in quarreb and blood- 
Ihed. When a perfon is flain, his murderer is 
feldom called to an immediate account: but he 
has a quarrel to fifftatn with the family and the 
friends; or, if a ftranger, with the countrymen 
of the deceafed i fometimes even with liis own 
nation at home, if the injury committed be of a 
kind to alarm the fociety. The nation, the can-* 
ton, or the family endeavour^ by prefents, to. 
atone for the offence of any of their members; 
and, by pacifying the parties aggrieved, endea- 
vour to prevent what alarms the community more, 
than the firft diforder, the fubfequcnt cfFefts of 
revenge and animofity ♦. The (bedding of blood, 
however, if the guilty perfon remain where he 
has committed the crime, feldom efcapes unpu« 

* Lafitao. 
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niflied : the frited of the deceafed knows how . to 
difguife, though not to fupprels^ his refentment; 
And even after many years have elapfed^ is fure to 
repay the injury diat was done to his kindred or 
his boufe. 

These confiderations render them cautious and 
circumfpeftj put them on their guard againft their 
paffionSi and give to their ordinary deportment 
ail air of phlegm and compofure fuperior to what 
is poflefled among polifhed nations. They are> 
in the mean time, afFeftionate in their carriage, 
and in their converfations, pay a mutual attention 
and regard, iays Charlevoiy, more tender and 
more engaging, than what we profeis in the ce« 
renaonial of poliflied focteties. 

/ 
This wrker has obferved, that the nation^ 

among whom he travelled in North America^ 

never mentioned a£ts of generofity or kindnefs 

under the notion of duty. They aAed from af« 

fe£kiOfi, as they aded from appetite, without re^ 

gard €0 KB confequencts. When they had done 

a kindnefi, they had gratified a defu-e; the bufi-- 

ne(s was finiflied, and it paifed from the. memory. 

Wheo fhey received a favour, it might, or it 

mig^ noty prove the occafion of friendfhip: if 

it did ODt^ the parties appeared to have no appre*^ 

henfioos of gradtude, as a duty by which the one 

was bound to make a return, or the other enti* 

tied to reproach the perfon who had failed in his 

h paru 
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part* The ipirit wich wbicli thqr give or receive 
prefentSy is the fame which Tacitus obfervcd 
among the ancient Germans : they delight ia 
them^ but do not confider them as matter of ob- 
ligation*. Such gifts are of litde conlequence^ 
except when employed as the feal of a bargain or 
treaty. 

It was their favourite maxinfiy That no man is 
naturally indebted to another $ that be is nor^ 
therefore, obliged to bear with any impofitionj or 
unequal treatment f. Thus, in a principle appa- 
rendy fullen and inhoipitable, they have dticover- 
ed the foundation of jufticcj and obierve its ndes^ 
with a ftead^efs and candour which no'cultivation 
has been found to improve. The freedom which 
they give in what relates to the fuppoled dudes of 
kindnefs and friendlhipj ferves only to engage the 
heart more entirely, where it is once poflefled 
with affcftion. We love to chufe our obje& with- 
out any reftraint, and we confider kiodne(s itfelf 
as a talk, when the duties of friendfliip are eza&- 
ed by rule. We therefi>re, by our demand fiir 
attentions, rather corrupt than improve the fyftem 
of mor&lity; and by our ezadions of gratitude, 
and our frequent propofals to enforce its obfer* 
vance, we only ihew that we have roiftaken its 
nature; we only give fymptoms of that- growing 
lenfibility to intereft, from which we meafwc the 

* Maneribiis gaodent, fed nee data imputant, ncc accq>ds 
cbKgantor. f Chartevoix. 

IX expe« 
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diency of friendOiip and generofity itfelf; and 
rhicb we would introduce tbe fpirit of traffic 
the commerce of affeftion. In confequence 
lis proceeding, we are often obliged to de- 
) a favour^ with the fame fpirit that we throw 
I iervile engagement, or rejeft a bribe% To 
unrefined favage every favour is welcome, 
every prefenc received without referve or re* 
ion« 

HE love of equality, and the love of jufticf^ 
originally the fame: and although, by the 
kitution of different focieties, unequal privi<» 
» are beftowed on their members; and al- 
gh juftice itfelf requires a proper regard to be 
to fuch privileges ; yet he who has forgotten 
men -were originally equal, eafily degenerates 
a (laves or, in the capacity of a mafter, is not 
t trufted with the rights of his fellow-creatures» 
I happy principle gives to the mind its fenfe 
idependence, renders it indiflTerent to the fa- 
's which are in the power of other men, checks 
I the commiffion of injuries, and leaves the 
topen to the aflFeftions of generofity and kind-^ 
It gives to the untutored American that 
ment of candour, and 'of regard to the weU 
of others, which, in fome degree, foftens the 
gant pride of his carriage, and in times of 
idence and peace^ without the affiftance of 
:rnment or law, renders the approach and 
merce of ftrangers fecure, 

L a Amoxq 
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Among thb people, the foundadoos of honour 
are emiaent abiliciesi and great fordcudei not the 
diftindions of equipage and fortune : the talenO 
in efteem are fuch as their fituation leads them to 
employ, the exaft knowledge of a country, and 
stratagem in war. On thefe. qualifications, a cap* 
tain among the Caribbees underwent an exami- 
nation. When a new leader was to be chofen, a 
fcout was fent forth to traverfe the forefts which 
led to the enemy's country, and upon his return, 
the candidate was defired to find the track in which 
he had travelled. A brook, or a fountain, was 
named to him on the frontier, and he was defired 
to find the neareft path to a particular ftation, and 
to plant a (take in the place \ They can, ac- 
cordingly, trace a wild beaft, or the human foot, 
over many leagues of a pathlefs foreft, and find 
their way acrofs a woody and uninhabited conti- 
nent, by means of refined obfervations, which 
efcape the traveller who has been accuftomed 
to different aids. They fteer in flender canoes, 
acrols ftormy feas, with a dexterity equal to that 
of the moft experienced pibtf. They carry a 
penetrating eye for the thoughts and intendons of 
thofe with whom they have to deal; and when' 
they mean to deceive, they cover themfelves wifh 
sMts which the moft fubtile can feldom dude. 
They harangue in their public councils with a 
Oervous and a figurative elocution; and conduft* 
themfelves in the management of their treaties 

* Lafiuo. t Charlevoix. 
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with a perfe& difternmcnt of their national in«- 
terefts. 

Thus being able mafters in the detail of their 
own aSairSj and well qualified to acquit themfelves 
on particular occafionj^ they ftudy no fcience^ and 
go in purfuit of no general principles. They even 
ieem incapable of attending to any diftant confe- 
quences^ beyond thofe they have experienced in 
bunting or war. They intruft the provifion of 
every feafbn to itfelf; confume the fruits of the 
earth in fummer^ andj in winter^ are driven in 
queft of dicir prey^ through woodsj and over de- 
ferts covered with fnow. They do not form in 
one hour thofe niaxinis which may prevent the 
errors of the next; and they fail in thofe appre* 
henfions, which, in the intervals ^f paflionj pro* 
ducd ingenuous fhame, compaffion, remorfe^ or 
a command of appetite, Tbey are feldom made 
to repent of any violence; nor is a perfon^ in. 
deedy thought accountable in his fober mood^ for 
what he did in the heat of a paffion^ or in a time 
of debauch* 

Their fuperftitions are groveling and mean:' 
and did this happen among rude nadons alone; 
we could not fufficiently admire the effects of po- 
iitenefs ; but it is a fubjeft on which few nations 
are intitled to cenfure their neighbours. When 
we have conlidered the fuperftitions of one people^ 
we find little variety in thofe of another. They 
are but a repetition of fimilar wcaknefles and . ap- 

L 3 furditieS) 
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furdinesi derived from a commoti fources a per- 
plexed apprehenfion of invifible agents, that are 
fuppofed to guide all precarious events to which 
human forefight cannot extend* 

; In what depends on the known or the regular 
qourfe of nature, the mind trufts to itfclf^ but in 
ftrange and uncommon (ituations, it is the dupe 
qf its own perplexity, and, inftead of relying on 
i(s prudence or courage, has recourfe to divina- 
tion» ind a variety of obfervances, that, for being 
irrational, are always the more revered. Superfti- 
tion being founded in doubts ^nd anxiety, is fof- 
tpred by ignorance and myftery. Its .maxims, in 
the mean tim^, are not always confounded with 
thofc of common life; nor does its weakneis or 
folly always prevent thp watchfulnefs, penetra- 
tion, and (:ourage, men arc accuftomed to em* 
ploy in the management of common affairs, A 
Roman confuUipg futurity by the pecking of 
birds, or a king of Sparta infpeAing the entrails 
of a bpaft, Mithridates confulcing his women on 
the interpretation of his dreams, are examples 
fufiicient to prove, that a childifh imbecility on 
this fubjedt is conGftent with the greac^ft military 
and political cpndyA. 

CoNfiP^NCB in the effect of charms is not pe- 
culiar to any age or nation. Few, even of the 
accornplifhed Greeks and Romans, were able to 
IJiake ofF this weaknefs. In their caie, it was not 

If iQovf4 by the higheft mc^fiirw of civilisation, 

le 
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Ic has yielded only to the light of true religion, or 
to the ftudy of nature, by which we are led to 
fubftitute a wi(e providence operating by phyGcal 
caufes, in the place of phantoms that terrify or 
amufe the ignorant. ^ 

The principal point of honour among the rude 
nations of America, as indeed in t^tty inftance 
where mankind are not greatly corrupted, is fbrti^ 
tude. Yet their way of ^ mainuining this point of 
honour, is very difFerent firom that of the nations 
of Eur(^. Their ordinary method of making 
war is by ambufcadej and they drive, by over- 
reaching an enemy, to commit the greateft flaugh* 
ter, or to make the greateft number of prifoners, 
with the leaft hazard to themfelves. They deem 
it a folly to expofe their own perfons in alTauking 
an enemy, and do not rejoice in viftorles which 
are ftained with the blood of their own people* 
They do not value themfclves, as in Europe, on 
defying their enemy upon equal terms. They 
even boaft, t^at they approach like foxes, or that 
they fly like birds, not lefs |han they devour like 
lk)ns. In Europe, to fall in battle ts accounted 
an honour; among the natives of America, it is 
reckoned difgraceful*. They refcrve their for- 
titude for the trials they abide when attacked by 
furprize, or when fallen into their enemies hands ; 
and when they are obliged to maintain their own 
honour, and that of their own nation, in the 

• Charlevoix* 
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midft of torments that require efforts of pati- 
ence more than of valour. 

On thefe occafions, they are far from allowing 
it to be fuppofed that they wi(h to decline the con- 
Aid. Ic is held infamous to avoid itj even by a 
voluntary death; and the greateft affront which 
can be' offered to a prifoner^ is to refufe him die 
honours of a man, in the manner of his execution : 
<* With-hold/' fays an old man, in the midft of 
his torture^ " the ftabs of your knife; rather 
<< let me die by fire, that thofe dogs, your allies^ 
<< from beyond the feas, may leara to fuffer like 
«« men*i*' With terms of defiance, the vidim^ 
in thofe (olemn trials^ commonly exqtes the ani« 
mofity of his tormentors, as well as his own; 
and whilft we fuffer for human nature, under the 
effeft of its errors, we muft admire its force* 

The people with whom this pra&ice prevailed, 
were commonly defirous of repairing their own 
loffes, by adopting priibners of war into their fami- 
lies i and even, in the laft moment, the hand which 
was raifed to torment, frequently gave the-fign 
of adoption, by which the prifoner became the 
child or the brother of his enemy, and came to 
Ihare in all the privileges of a citizen* In their 
treatment of thofe who iiiffered, they did not ap* 
pear to be guided by principles of hatred or re«' 
venge : they obferved the point of honour in sq)- 

a Coidcn. 
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plying as well as in bearing their torments ; and^ 
by a ftrange kind of afFedion and tendernels» 
were direded to be moft cruel where they in- 
tended the higheft reipe£b: the coward was put 
to immediate death by the hands of women : the 
valiant was fuppofed to be entided to all the 
trials of fortitude that men could invent or em- 
ploy: ^' It gave me joyj" fays an old man to his 
captivCj ^'that fo gallant a youth was allotted 
<^ to my ihare: I pr(^o(ed to have placed you on 
<* the couch of my nephew, who was flain by 
" your countrymen; to have transferred all my 
^< tendemefs to you; and to have folaced my 
^' age in your company : but, maimed and mu- 
'' tilated as you now appear, death is better than 
*« life: prepare yourfelf therefore to die like a 
" man*." 

It is perhaps with a view to thefe exhibitions^ 
or rather in admiration of fortitude, the principle 
from which they proceed, that the Americans are 
fc attentive, in their earlieft years, to harden their 
nerves f. The children are taught to vie with 
each other in bearing the Iharpeft torments; the 
youth are admitted into the clafs of manhood, after 
violent proofs of their patience ; and leaders are put 
to the teft by famine, burning, and fuffbcation ;(. 

• Charlevoix. > 

f U, This writer fays, that he has feen a boy and a giii* 
having bound their naked arms together, place a boming coal 
between them, to try who coold endure it longed. 

t Lafitaa. 
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It mighc be apprehended, that among rode 
nations, where the means of fubfiftence are pro- 
cured with fo much difficulty, the mind could 
never raife itfelf above the conQderation of this 
fubjeft; and that man would, in this condition^ 
give examples of the meancft and moft merce* 
nary fpirit. The revcrfc, however, is true. Di^ 
reded in this particular by the defires of nature^ 
men^ in their fimpleft ftate^ attend to the ob- 
jeds of appetite no further than appetite requires ; 
and their defires of fortune extend no further than 
the meal which gratifies their hunger: they ap* 
prehend no fuperiority of rank in the pofieflSon 
of wealth, fuch as might infpire any habitual 
principle of covetoufnels, vanity, or ambition: 
they can apply to no taflc that engages no imme* 
diate pallion, and take pleafure in no occupadon 
that afibrds no dangers to be braved, and no ho« 
nours to be won. 

It was not among the ancient Romans alone 
that commercial arts^ or a fordid mind, were 
held in contempt. A like fpirit pevails in every 
rude and independent ibciety. << I am a war- 
** rior, and not a merchant," faki an American 
to the governor of Canada, who propofed to give 
him goods in exchange for fome prifbners he bad 
taken ; '' your deaths and untenfils do not tempt 
** me ; but my prifoners are now in your power, 
*' and you may feize them : if you do, I muft go 
<< forth and take more prifoners, or perilh in the 

** attempts 
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'' attempt; aod if that chance (hould befal me, 
^< I (hall die likt a man $ but remember, diac 
<f our nation will charge you as the caufe of my 
" death*." With thefe apprehenfions, they have 
an elevation, and a ftateiinefs of carriage, which 
the pride of nobility, where it is molt revered by 
poli&ed nations, feldom beftows, 

Th£y are attentive to their perfons, and em- 
ploy much time, as well as endure great pain, 
in the methods they take to adorn their bodies, 
to give the permanent ftains with which they are 
coloured, or prefprve the paint, which they are 
perpetually repairing! in order to appear with 

advantage* 

» 

Their averlion to every fort of employment 
which they hold to be mean, makes them pais 
great part of their time in idlenefs or fleeps and 
a man who, in purfuit of a wild bead, or to fur« 
prife his enemy, will traverfe a hundred leagues 
on fnow, will not, to procure his food, fubmic 
to any fpccies of ordinary labour. " Strange," 
iays Tacitus, ^^that the fame perfon (hould be 
<< lb much averfe to repofe, and fo much ad* 
« diacdtoaothf.'' 

Games of hazard are not the invention of po- 
Hflied agess men of curiofity have looked for their 

• Charlevoix, 
f Mlra diverfitas naturae^ utidem homioet fie ament iaer* 
tUm & oderint goietem, 

origin. 
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orig^n> in vaii^^ among the monuments of an ob- 
fcwe antiquity s and it is probable that they belong- 
ed 10 times too remote and too rude eren for the 
oonjedtures of antiquarians to reach. The rery ia« 
mige brings his fiirSj bb utenfils^ and his beads, 
to the hazard- table : he finds here the paflions and 
agitations which the applications of a tedious in- 
duftry could not excite: and while the throw is 
depending, be tears his hair, and beats his breaft, 
with a rage which the more accomplilhed gamefter 
has fometimes learntd to reprefs: he often quits 
the party naked and dripped of all his pofleffioos; 
or where flavery is in ufe, ftakes his freedon^ to 
have one chance more to recover his former lofs^. 

WiTii all diefe infirmities, vices, or refpedabk 
qualities, bek>nging to the human fpecies in its 
rudeft ftate; the love of fociety, friendihip, and 
piMic afiedion, penetratioo, el(k)uence, and cou* 
t^S^9 appear to have been its original properties, 
not the fubfequent efieds of device or invention. 
If mankind are qualified to improve their manners, 
the materials to be improved were furoiihed by na- 
ture ; and the tSc€i of this improvement is not to 
infjure the fentimeats of tenderneis and generofity, 
nor to beftow the principal conftituents of a re* 
fpeftable charafter, but to obviate the cafual abules 
6f paifion I and to prevent a mind, which feels the 
beft difpofitioiis in their greateft force, from being 
at times likewife the fport of brutal appetite, and 
of ungovernable violence. 

* Tacitus, Lafiud, Charlevoix. 

• Were 
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Were LycurgUs empbyed anew to find a plan 
of government for the people we have defcribed, ' 
he would find them, in many important particu^ 
larS) prepared by nature herfelf to receive his in*- 
ftitiitions. His equality in nutters of pr9pertf 
being already eftablifhed, he would have 00 fac* 
tion to apprehend from the oppofite interefts of 
the poor and the rich ; his fenate, his aflfembly of 
the people, is conftituced; his diicipline is in 
fome meafure adopted, and the place of his helots 
is fupplied by the tafk allotted to one of the 
ikxts. With all thefe advantages, he would ftill 
have had a very important leflbn for civil ibciety 
to teach, that by which a few learn to commandi 
and the many are taught to obey: he would have 
all his precautions to take againft the future in- 
trufion of mercenary arts, the admiration of ]ux« 
ury, and the paflion for intereft: he would ftiU 
perhaps have a more difficult tafk than any of the 
former, in teaching his citizens the command of 
appetite^ and an indifference to pkafure, as well 
as a contempt of pain; in teaching them to main- 
tain in the field the formality of uniform precau* 
dons, and as much to avoid being chemfelves fur^ 
prized, as they endeavour to furprize their enemy. 

For want of thefe advantage;;, rude nations in 
general, though they are patient of hardfliip and 
fetigue, though they are addi6led to war, and are 
qualified by their ftratagem and valour to throw 
terror into the armies of a nitre reguhr enemy ; 
I yet. 
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yet in the courie of a continual ftruggle^ al- 
ways yidkl to the fuperior arts, and che difcipline 
of more civilised nations. Hence the Romans 
were able to over- run the provinces of Gaul| 
Germany, and Britain ; and hence the Europeans 
have a growing afcendency over the naoons of 
Africa and.Ameriou 

On the credit of a fuperiority which certain na« 
tions poffefs, they think that they have a claim to 
dominion ; and even Cxfar appears to have forgot- 
ten what were the pafllons, as well as the rights 
of mankind, when he complained, that the Bri- 
tons, afte^ having fent him a fubmiflive meflage 
to Gaul, perhaps to prevent his invafion, (till pre* 
tended to fight for their liberties, and to oppofe 
hb defcent on their ifland*. 

There is not, perhaps, in the whole defcrip^^ 
tion of mankind, a circumftance more remarkable 
than that mutual contempt and averHon which 
nations, under ' a different ftate of commercial 
arts, beftow on each other. Addifted to their 
own purfuits, and confidering their own condi- 
tion as the ftandard of human felicity, all nations 
pretend to the preference, and in their pradice 
give fufiicient proof of fincerity. Even the la- 
vage, ftil! lefs than the citizen, can be made to 
quit that manner of life in which he is trained : 

• Cslkr qveftas, qupd qimm okro in condcentem Iqpm 
nufif pacem a & petiflciit» belliim fiae caufa intaliffisnt. Lib.^, 

- he 
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he loves thac freedom of iriind which will not 
be bound to any tafk, and which owns no fupe- 
rior: however tempted to mix with polifhed na-- 
tionsj and to better his fortune^ the firft moment 
of liberty brings htm back to the woods again j 
he d/oops and he pines in the ftreecs of the popu- 
lous city; he wanders diiTacisBed over the open and 
the cultivated field » he feeks the frontier and the 
forefty whercj with a conftitution prepared to 
undergo the hardfhlps and the difHcukies of the 
fituation, he enjoys a delicious freedom from 
care, and a feducing fociety, where no rules of 
behaviour are prefcribedj but the fimple didates 
of the heart. 
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SECT. III. 

Of Rudi Nations under fife ImpreJ/lons of Propertj 

sndlntereft^ 

IT was a proverbial imprecation in ufe iiniong 
the hunting nations on the confines of Siberia, 
That their enemy might be obliged to live like a 
Tartar, and have the folly of troubFing himfelf 
^ith the charge of cattle*. Nature^ it ieems, in 
their apprehenfion, by ftoring the woods and the 
delert with game, rendered the tafk of the herdf* 
man unneceflary^ and left to man only the trouble 
of felefting and of feizing his prey. 



The indolence of mankind, or rather 
averfion to any application in which they are not 
engaged by immediate inftinft and paffion, re- 
tards the progrefs of induftry and of impropriation* 
It has been found, however, even while the means 
of fubfiftence are left in common, and the ftock 
of the public is yet undivided, that property is 
apprehended in different fubjefts ; that the fur and 
the bow belong to the individual ; that the cottage, 
with its furniture, are appropriated to the family. 

When the parent begins to defire a better pro- 
vifion for his children than is found under the pro* 

* Abulgaze's Genealogical Hifiory of the Tartars. 

milcuous 
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mifcuous management of many copartners, when 
he has applied his labour and his Ikill apart, he 
aims at an exclufive poflelfion, and feeks the pro- 
pertjr of the foil, as well as the ufe of its fruits. 

When the individual no longer finds among his 
^fibciates the fame inclination to commit every 
fubjcft to public ufe, he is ieized >vith con(;ern 
for his perfbnal fortune 1 and is alarmed by the 
cates which eviry peribn entertains for himfelf* 
He is urged as much by emulation and jealoufy^ 
as by the fenfe of neceflity. He fufiers confider* 
ations of intereft to relt on his mind, and when 
every prefent appetite is fufficiently gratified^ he 
can aft with a view to futurity, or rather finds an 
objeft of vanity in having amafled what is be- 
come a fubyed of competition, and a matter of 
univerfal efteem. Upon this momvej where vio- 
lence is reftrained, he can apply his hand to lu- 
crative, arts, confine himfelf to a tedious talk, 
and wait with patience for the diftant returns of 
his labour. 

Thus mankind acquire induftry by many and 
by flow degrees. They are taught to regard their 
inteceft; they are retrained from rapine; and 
they are fecurcd in the pofleflion of what they 
fiiirly obtain ; by thefe methods the habits of the 
labourer, the mechanic, and the trader, are gra- 
dually formed. A hoard, coUeded from the fim- 
ple produ£li6ns of naturC) or a herd of catde, are, 

M in 
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in every rude nation» the firft ipecies of iMalth* 
The circumftances of the foil^ and the climate^ 
determine whether the inhabitant fliail apply him« 
felf chiefly to agri culture or pafture i whetho* he 
ihall fix his refidence^ or be moving continually 
about with all his pofieflions. 

In the weft of Europe} in America^ fix>m (both 
to norths with a few exceptions i in the twrid 
2one, and every where within the warmer cli« 
mates ; mankind have generally applied themfehrcs 
to fome fpecies of agriculture, and have been dif- 
poied to ietdement. In the north and middle re* 
gion of Afia, they depended entirely on their 
herds, and were perpetually fliifting their ground 
in fearch of new pafture. The arts which potain 
to fettlement have been praftifed, and varioufly 
cultivated, by the inhabitants of Europe. Thofe 
which are conliftent with perpetual migration, 
have, from the earlieft accounts of Jiiftory, re« 
mained nearly the fame with the Scythian or Tar* 
tar. The tent pitched on a moveable carriages die 
horfe applied to every purpofe of labour, apd of 
war, of the dairy, and of the butcher's ftallj from 
the earlieft to the lateft accounts, have made up 
the riches and equipage of this wandering pcopk. 

^UT in whatever way rude nations fubfift, dieit 
are certain points in which, under the firft imprcC^ 
fions of property, they nearly agree. Homer 
either lived with a people in this ftage of their 

progrcfi. 
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pn^reisy or found himfelf engaged to exhibit their 
chanjften Tacitus had made them the fubjed of 
a particular treatife ; and if this be an afpeft under 
which mankind deferve to be viewedj it muft be 
confefledi that we have (ingular advantages in coh 
ieAing their features. The portrait has already 
been drawn by the ableft hands^ and gives^ at one 
view, in the writings of thefe celebrated authors, 
whatever has been fcattered in the relations of hi& 
torians, or whatever we have opportunities to ob* 
ferve in the adhial manners of men, who ftill remain 
in a fimilar ftate. 

Ik paffing from the condition we have defcrib^ 
edt to this we have at prefent in view, mankind 
ftill reuin many marks of their earlieft charafter. 
They arc ftill averfe to labour, addifted to war, 
admirers of fortitude, and in the language of 
Tacitus, more lavilh of their blood than of their 
fweat ♦. They are fond of fantaftic ornaments in 
their drefs, and endeavour to fill up the liftlefs in- 
tervals of a life addided to violence, with hazard- 
ous iports, and with games of chance. Every 
fervik occupation they commit to women or 
(laves. But we may apprehend, that the indivi* 
dual having now found a feparate intereft, the 
tNUxla of fociety muft become lefs firm, and do* 
mei^ic diforders mote frequent. The members 
lif every community, being diftinguiihed among 

* Kgrom qwiiiiaao et iaen videtor, fudore acqairere quo! 
f^ fangnaac ptt«rc. 

M a thcmfelvet 
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themfelves by unequal pofieflionsj the ground tf 
a permanent and palpable fubordination is laid* 

Thbse particulars accordingly take place among 
mankind, in pafling from the favage to what may 
be called the barbarous ftace. Members of the 
fame community enter into quarrels of compe- 
tition or revenge. They unite in the following 
leaders, who are diftinguilhed by their fortoncsi 
and by the luftre of their birth. They join the 
defire of fpoil with the love of glory ; and from 
an opinion J that what is acquired by force juftly 
pert^ns to the viftor, they become hunters of 
men, and bring every conteft to the decifion of the 
(word. 

Every nation is a band of robbers, who prey 
without reftraint, or remorfe, on their neighbours* 
Catde, (ays Achilles, may be feized in every field; 
and the coafts of the iEgean (ca were according 
pillaged by the heroes of Homer, for no other rea- 
fon than becaufe thofe heroes chofe to poflefs them- 
ftlves of the brafs and iron, the cattle, theilaves, 
and the women, which were found among the nar 
tions around them. 

A Tartar mounted on his horfe» is an ani« 
mal of prey, who only enquires where cattle aie 
to be found, and how far he muft go to poflels 
them. The monk, who had fallen under the dif* 
pleafure of Mangu Chan, made his peace, by 
promifing, that the Pope, and the Chriftian 

princes^ 
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princes, fhould make a furrender of all their 
herds ♦. 

A SIMILAR fpirit reigned, without exception, 
in all the barbarous nations of Europe, AGs, and 
Africa. The antiquities of Greece and Italy, and 
the £kbles of every ancient poet, contain examples 
of its force. It was this ipirit that, brought 
our anceftors firft into the provinces of the Ro« 
man empires and that afterward, more perhaps 
than their reverence for the crofs, led them to the 
Eaft, to Ihare with the Tartars in the fpoils of the 
Saracen empire. 

. From the defcriptions contained in the laft fee- 
tion, we may incline to believe, that mankind, in 
their fimpleft date, are on the eve of ere&ing re- 
publics. Their love of equality, their habit of 
afleimbling in public councils, and their zeal fo^ 
the tribe to which they belong, are qualificationa 
that fit them to aft under that Ipecies of govern- 
ment ; and they feem to have but a few fteps to 
make in order to reach its eftablilhment. They 
have only to define the numbers of which their 
councils Ihall confift, and to fettle the forms of 
their meeting : they have only to beftow a per- 
manent authority for reprelling diford^rs, and to 
enaft a few rules in favour of that juftice they 
have already acknowledged, and from inclination 
fo ftriftly obfcrve, 

* Rabniquit. 

M 3 But 
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But thefe Heps are far from being fo eafily 
made, as they appear oq a flight or a tranfient 
view. The refolutioo of chufing» from among 
their equals^ the magiftrace to whom they give 
from thenceforward a right to epntroul their own 
aftionsj is far from the thoughts of fimple men % 
and no perfuafion^ perhaps^ could make them 
adopt this meafure, or give them any fenfe of its 
ufe. 

^ 

£vsN after nations have chofen a military lead* 
er>. they do not intruft hinii with any (pedes of 
civil authority. The captain among the Caribbees 
did not pretend to decide in domeftic difputes; the 
terms jurifdi^Uu uiA' gevemment were unknown 
in riieir tongue ♦. 

« 

BsFORB this important chaise was adoiitted, 
men muft be accuftomed to the Aftin^Stion of 
tanks; and before they a^e fenfibk that fubordi* 
nation is requilitej they muft have arrived at uq« 
equal conditions by chance. In defiring pro* 
perty, they only mean to lecure their fubflfteoces 
but the brave who lead in war^ have likewlfe 
the brgeft (hare in its fpoils. The eminent are 
fond of deviling hereditary honours ^ and the mul- 
titude> who admire the parent^ are ready to extend 
their efteem to his offsprings 

Possessions defcend> and the luftre of family 
grows brighter with age. Hercules, who perhaps 

• Hiftofy of the Caribbccj, 

was 
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was an eminent warrior^ became a god with pofte- 
rit^y and hi$ race wai. fet apart for royalty and fo- 
vcreign power. When the diftin£tioni of fortune 
itod tbofe of buth are conjoined, th« chieftain en« 
joys a pre-eminence, as well at die feaft as in the 
field. His followers uke their place in fubordinate 
ftations I and inftead of considering themfelves as 
pans of a community, they rank as the followers 
of a chiefs and take their defignation ffom the 
name of their leader. They find a pew objeft 
of public affeftion in defending his perfon^ and 
in fupporting his ftation s they lend of their fub- 
ftance to form his eftates they are guided by 
his fmiles and his fi-ownsi and court as the 
hi^eft diftindion, a (hare in the feaft which their 
own contributions have furniihed. 

As the former ftate of mankind feemed to point 
at democracy, this leems to exhibit the rudto^nts 
of monarchical government; But it is yet fiur 
Ihort of that eftablilbment which is known in 
after^ages by the name o( monarchy. The dif- 
tindion between the leader and the follower, the 
prince and the fubjed, is ftill but imper^e^Uy 
marked: their purfuits and occupations are not 
different; their minds are not unequally culti- 
vated ; they feed from the fame di(h ; they deep 
together on the ground ; the children of the King^ 
as well as thofe of the fiibjeft, are employed in 
tending the flock ; and the keeper of the fwine was 
a prime couniellor at the court of Ulyifts. 

M 4 Th« 
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The chieftain^ fofficiently diftioguiflied from hit 
tribe, to excite their admiratiort^ and to flatter their 
vanity by a fuppofed affinity to his noble de- 
fcent, is the objeft of their veneration, not pf 
their envy : he fe confidered as the common 
bond of connexion, not as their common mafitr % 
is foremoft in danger, and has a prbcipal Ihare 
in their troubles : his glory is placed in the nunv- 
ber of his attendants, in his fuperior magnanimity 
and valour I that of his followers, in being ready to 
ihed their blood in his fervice *• 

The jfrequent pra£lice of war tends to flrengtben 
die bands of ibciety, and the pra&ice of depredation 
itfelf engages men in trials of mutual attachment 
and courage. What threatened to ruin and 
overfet every good difpofition in the human breaft, 
What feemed to banifli juftice ftom the ibcieties 
of men, tends to unite the (pecies in clans and 
fraternities I formidable indeed, and hoftik to 
one another, but, in the domeftic fociety of 
each, faithful, difinterefted, and generous. Fre*. 
quent dango's, and the experience of fidelity and 
valour, awaken the love of thofe virtues, render 
chem a fubjeft of admiration, and endear their 
pofieflbrs. 

AcTuATio bjr great paflions, the love of glory, 
^ the defire of victory i rouied by the menaces 
of 9n enemy, or ftung with revenge ; in fufpeofe 

J TacitQf de Qoribus Gennanoriun. 

bctwcea 
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between the profpeAs of ruin or conqueft, the 
barbarian ipeods every moment of relaxation in 
floth. He cannot defcend to the purfuits of in<^ 
duftry or mechanical labour: the bead of prey 
is a fluggard % the hunter and the warrior fleeps» 
while women or Haves are made to toil for his 
bread. But (hew him a quarry at a diftance^ he is 
bold, impetuous^ artfuji and rapacious: no bar 
can witbftand his violence^ and no fatigue can allay 
his adlivity. 

Even under this defcription, rpankind are ge-- 
nerous and hofpitable to ftrangers, as well as 
klnd» affe£lionate> and gende^ in their domeftic 
fociety*. Friendfhip and enmity are to them 
terms of the greateft importance: they mingle 
not their functions together; they have fingled 
out their enemy^ and they have chofen their 
fi-iend^ £ven in depredation, the principal eb- 
jedt is glory ; and ipoil is confidered as the badge 
of victory. Nations and tribes are their prey : 
the (blitary traveller, by whom they can acquire 
only the reputation of generbfuy, is fuffered to 
pafs unhurt, or is treated with fplendid muni^ 
ficencc* 

Though diftingui(hed into (mall cantons under 
their feveral chieftains, aqd for the mod part fe- 
parated by jealoufy and animofity; yet when 
prefTed by wars and formidable enemies, they 

« 

• Jean da Plan Caxpen. Rubmquis, C«&r, Tacit. 
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Ibmetimes unite in greater bcxlies. Like the 
Greeks in their expedition to Troy^ they fellow 
Uxixst remarkable leader, and ebmpofe a kingdom 
of many feparate tribes. ' But fbch coalitions are 
merely occaGonal; and even during their conti- 
nuance, more refembte a republic than monarchy* 
The inferior chieftains referve their importance, 
and intrude, with an air of equality, into the 
councils of their leader, as the people of their 
feveral clans commonly intrude upon them*. 
Upon what motive indeed could we fuppole, that 
men who live together in the greateft ^miliarity, 
and amongft whom the di|^in£tions of rank are fo 
obfcurely marked, would refign their peribnal fen* 
timents and inclinations, or pay an implicit fub* 
million to a leader who can neither overawe nor 
corrupt ? 

Military force mud be employed to extort, 
or the hire of the venal to buy, that engagement 
which the Tartar comes under to his prince, when 
he promifes, "That he will go where he (hall be 
** commanded ; that he will come when he fhall 
*' be called ; that he will kill whoever is pointed 
** out to him ; and, for the future, that he will 

•• confider the voice of the King as a fword f /' 

« 

These are the terms to which even the ftub- 
born heart of the barbarian has been reduced, in 

* Kolbe : Dcfcripdon of the Cape of Good Hope, 
f Simon de St. Quindn. 
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confequeoc^ of a defpocifm he hicnfelf had efta« 
bliflicd i and men have in chac low ftace of the 
commercial arts, in Europe, as well as in Afia» 
rafted of political flavery. When intereft prevails 
in every breaft, the (bvereign and his party cannot 
efcape the infe&ion: he employs the force with 
which he is intruded to turn his people into a pro* 
perty, and to command their pofleflions fol- his 
profit or his pleafure. If riches are by any people 
made the ftandard of good or of evil, let them be- 
ware of the powers they intruft to their prince. 
" With the Suioncs,** fays Tacitus, "riches are in 
^^ high efteem ; and this people are accordingly 
** difarmed, and reduced to flavery *." 

It is in this woful condition that mankind^ 
being flaviih, interefted, infidious, deceitful^ and 
bloody, bear marks, if not of the leaft curable, 
iurely of the nx>ft lamentable fort of corrupt 
tion f . Among them, war is the mere prac* 
tice of rapine, to enrich the individual; com* 
merce is turned into a fyftem of fnares and im* 
pofitions ; and government by turns opprefllve or 
weak. 

It were happy for the human race, when guid- 
ed by intereft, and not governed by laws, that 
being fplit into nations of a moder^^e extent, they 
found in every canton fome natural bar to its 
farther enlargement, and met with occupation 

* De moribus Germanoram. fCliardin's Traveli. 

enoug^h 
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enough in maintaining their independeiKe^ wichottC 
being able to extend their dominion. 

« 

Therb is not difparity of rankj amoog men in 
rude ages, fufficient to give their communities the 
fpffn of legal monarchy ; and in a territory of con- 
Hderable ^xtent^ when united under one headj the 
warlike and turbulent fpirit of i(s inhabitants leenos 
to, require the bridle of delpotifm and military 
force/ Where any degree o( freedom renuunsj 
the powers of the prince are^ as they were in 
moft of the rude monarchies of Europe^ ex« 
tremely precarious, and depend chiefly on his 
perfonal charafter : where, on the contrary, the 
powers of the prince are above the controul of his 
people, they are likewife above the reftriAions 
of juilice. Rapacity and terror become the pre* 
dominant motives of condu&, and form the 
charadber of the only parties into which numkind 
are divided, that of the oppreflfor^ and that of 
the opprefled. 

This calamity threatened Europe for ages, un- 
der the conqueft and fettlement of its new inha* 
bitants*. It has actually taken place in Afia, 
where limilar conquefts have been made; and 
even without the ordinary opiates of effeminacy, 
or a fervile weal^nefs, founded on luxury, it has 

* See Hnme^ Hiflory of the Tadors.— There feened to 
ho nothiog wanting to e(UbIi{h a perfeA defpotifin in that 
hdofe, but a few regiments of trodps under ^e command of ifac 
Crown. 

furprized 
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furprised die Tartar on his wain» in the rear of his 
herds. Among this people, in the heart of a great 
continent^ bold and enterprizing warriors arofe : 
they fubdued by furp^ize^ or fuperior abilities^ the 
contiguous hordes \ they gained^ in their progrefs» 
accefllons of numbers and of (trength \ and^ like a 
torrent increafing as it defcends, became coo 
ftrong for any bar that could be oppofed to 
their paflfage. The conquering tribe, during a 
fuccefTion of ages, furnifhcd thi prince with his 
guards; and while they thcmfelves were allowed 
to fhare in its fpoils, were the voluntary tools 
of opprefljon. In this manner has defpotifm 
and corruption found their way into regions ib 
much renowned for the wild freedom of nature : 
a power which was the terror of every efFemt'- 
nate province is difarmed, and the nurfery of na^* 
tions is itfelf gone to decay ^. 

Where rude nations efcape this calamity, thef 
require the exercife of foreign wars to maintaia 
domeftic peace; when no enemy appears from 
abroad, they have leifure for private feuds, and 
employ that courage in their diflenfions at home, 
which in time of war is employed in defence of 
• their country. 

*« Amono the Gauls,*' fays Csefar, " there are 
^< fubdivifions, not only in every nadon, and in 
" every diftrift and village, but almofl: in every 
" houfe, every one muft fly to fome patron for 

* See the Hiftory of the Huns. 

" protcdtion." 
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<* prote£tion^/' In this diftribution tA parties, 
floc only the feuds of 'claos, but the quarrels of 
families, even the differences and competitions of 
individua,Is, are decided by force. The Ibvereign, 
when unaflilied by fuperftition^ endeavours in vaio 
to employ his jurildidtion, or to procure a fubnaif^ 
fion to the declGons of law. By a people who 
are accuftomed to owe their pofleflions to vio- 
lence, and who defpile fortune icfelf without the 
reputation of courage, no umpire is admitted 
but the fword. Scipio offered his arbitration to 
terminate the competidon of two Spaniards in a 
difputed fuccellion : ** That," faid they, «5 we 
^ have already refufed to our relations : we do 
,^ not fubmit pur difference to the judgment of 
^ mtny ^d even among the godsj we appeal to 
« Mars alone f/' 

It is well known that the nations of Europe 
' carried this mode of proceeding to a degree of 
formality unheard-*of in other parts df the world : 
the civil and criminal judge could, in moft cafes> 
do no more than appoint the lifts, and leave the 
parties to decide their caufe by the combat : they 
apprehended 4 that the vidlor \xz^ a verdift of the 
gods in his favour : and when they dropped in any 
inftance this extraordinary form of procefs, they 
fubftituted in its place fome other more capricious 
appeal to chance i in which they likewife thought 
that the judgment of the gods w^ declared. 

• De Bello Gallico, lib. 6. t I<i^- 

lo The 
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Thb fierce nations of Europe were even fond of 
the coaibat as an exercife and a fport. In the ab- 
fence of real quarrels, companions challenged each 
other to a trial of fkill» in which one of them fre* 
quently periihed. When Scipio celebrated the fu- 
neral of his father and his uncle, the Spaniards came 
in pairs to fight, and, by a public exhibition of 
their duels, to increafe the folemnity *. 

In this wild and lawlefs (late, where the effefta 
of true religion would have been fo defirable, and 
ib falutary, fupeiftition frequently difputes the af- 
cehdant even with the admiration of valour j and an 
order of men, like the Druids among the ancient 
Gauls add Britons f, or feme pretender to divina- 
tion, as at the Cape of Good Hope, finds, in the 
credit which is paid to his forcery, a way to the 
pofleflion of power: his magic wand comes in 
competition with the fword itfelf s and, in the man>^ 
ner of the Druids, gives the firft rudiments of civil 
government to fome, or, like the fuppofed de* 
fcendant of the Sun among. the Natchez, and the 
Lama among the Tartars, to others, an early tafte 
of defpotifm and abfolute flavery . 

We are generally at a lofs to conceive how 
mankind can fubfift under cuftoms and manners 
extremely difierent from our own \ and we are 
apt to exaggerate the miiery of barbarous times, 
by an imagination of what we ourfelves Ihould 

• Livy, Lib.jf t Caefar* 

fuffef 
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iuffer in a fituacion to which we are not acctif* 
tomed. But every age hath its confolations^ as 
well as its fufferings^. In the interval of occa- 
fional outrages^ the friendly intercoiirie of men, 
even in their rudeft condttion> is affedionate and 
happy t- In rude ages the perlbns and properties 
of individuals are fecure > becaufe each has a friend, 
as well as an enemy ; and if the one is difpofed to 
moleft, the other is ready to proteft ; and the very 
admiration of valour, which in fome inftances tends 
to fanftify violence, infpires likewife certain 
maxims of generofity and honour, that tend to 
prevent the commiflion of wrongs. , 

* Prifcos, when employed on an embafly to Attihy was ac' 
colled in Greek, by a perfon who wore the drefs of a Sqr- 
thian. Having exprefTed forprize, and being defiroos to know 
<he caiife of his day in To wild a company, was told, that this 
Greek had been a captive, and for fome time a flav^» till he 
obuuned his liberty in reward of fome remarkable adion. " I 
«< live more happily here/* fays he, " than ever I did nnder 
<' the Roman government : for they who live with the Scy- 
<' thians, if they can endare the fadgaes of war, have no- 
** thing elfe to moleft them ; they enjoy their pofleffions m- 
« diftnrbed : whereas yoa are continually a prey to fordga 
" enemies, or to bad government ; yoa are forbid to carry 
«< arms in yonr own defence; yoa fuffer from the remiflbefi 
** and ill condadl of thofe who are appointed to proteft yoa.; 
«« the evils of peace are even worfe than thofe of war ; no 
" poniihment b ever bflided on the powerful or the rich ; no 
« mercy is ihown to the poor; althoogh yoar infiitntions 
" were wifely devifed, yet, in the management of corrapted 
<' men, their efiedts arc pernicious and cruel.'* Ejteerfta de ie^ 

t D'Arvicux's Hiftory of the Wild Arabsi 

Man 
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Men bear with the defeds of their policy, as 
they do with hardfhips and inconveniencies in their 
manner of living. The alarms and the fatigues of 
war become a neceflfary recreation to thofe who are 
accuftomed to them, and who have the tone of 
their paflions raifed above lefs animating or trying 
occafions. Old men, among the courtiers of 
Attila, wept when they heard of heroic deeds^ 
which they themfclves could no longer perform** 
And among the Celtic nations, when age ren- 
dered the warrior unfit for his former toils, it was 
the cuiloni, in order to abridge the languors 
of a liftlefs and inaftive life, to fue for death at 
the hands of his friends f • 

With all this ferocity of fpirit, the rude nations 
of the Weft were fubdued by the policy and more 
regular warfare of the Romans. The point of ho- 
nour which the barbarians of Europe adopted as 
individuals, expofed them to a peculiar difadvan-- 
tage, by rendering them, even in their national 
wars, averfe to aflailing their enemy by furprife, 
or taking the benefit of ftratagem ; and though 
feparately bold and intrepid, yet, like other rude 
nations, they were, when aflembled in great bo- 
dies, addicted to fuperftition, and fubjeft to panics. 

* D'Arvieux's Hillory of the wild Arabs. 

f Ubi tranfcendit florentes viribus annos* 
Impatiens ae?i fpemit novifle fenedUm. 

' ' Stilus, lit, I. 2355. 

N They 
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Thby were, from a confcioufnefs bf their pcr- 
(bnal courage and force, fanguine on the eve of 
battle; they were, beyond the bounds of mode- 
ration, elated on fuccefs, and dejected in adver* 
fity; and being difpofed co confider every event 
as a judgment of the gods, they were never qua« 
lified by an uniform application or prudence to 
make the motl of their forces, to repair their 
misfortunes, or to improve their advanuges. 

RESIGNED to the government of affirftion and 
paflion, they were generous and faithful where 
they had fixed an attachment; implacable, frow- 
ard, and cruel, where they had conceived a diflike: 
addifled to debauchery, and the immoderate ufe 
of intoxicating TK^uors, they deliberated on the 
affairs of (late in the heat of their riot; and in the 
iame dangerous moments, conceived the deGgns 
of military enterprife, or terminated their domeftic 
diflenfions by the dagger or the ^ord. 

Ik their wars they preferred death to captivity. 
The viftorious armies of the Romans, in entering 
a town by afiault, or in forcing an incampment, 
have found the mother in the a£t of deftroying her 
children, that they might not be taken; and the 
d^gg^r of the parent, red with the blood of his 
family, ready to be plunged at laft hito his owO" 
brcaft *. 

* Lhr. lib.xli. ik DioCaC* 
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In all theie particulars, we perceive that vigour 
of ipirit> which renders diforder itfelf rcfpedable^ 
and which qualifies men, if fortunate in their 
fituation, to lay the bafis of domeftic liberty, as 
well as to maintain againft foreign enemies their 
fiational independence and freedom. 
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PART THIRD. 



OF THE HISTORY OF 



POLICY AND ARTS. 



SECTION L 
Of the Influences of Climate and SUuation. 

WH A T wc have hitherto obfervcd on the 
condition and manners of nations, though 
chiefly derived from what has pafled in the tempe- 
rate dimatesj may^ in fome meafure^ be applied to 
the rude date of maakind in every part of the 
carxb : but if we intend to purfue the hiftory of our 
fpecies in its further attainments, we may foon en- 
ter on fubjefts which will confine our obfervation 
to narrower limits. The genius of political wif- 
dom, and of civil arts, appears to have chofen his 
feats in particular traAs of the earth, and to have 
felefled his favourites in particular races of 
ineQ* 

N 3 Maw, 
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Man, in his animal capacity, is qualified to fub- 
fift in every climate. He reigns with the lion and 
the tyger under the equatorial heats of the fun, or 
he aflbciates with the bear and the rain-deer beyond 
the polar fyftem. His verfatile difpoficion fits him 
to aiTume the habits of either condition, or his 
talent for arts enable? him to fupply its defe6U. 
The intermediate climates, however, appear moft 
to favour his nature; and in whatever manner we 
account for the fa£t, it cannot be doubted, that 
this animal has always attained to the principal 
honours of his fpecies within the temperate zone. 
The arts, which he has on this fcene repeatedly 
invented, the extent of his reafon, the fertility of 
his fancy, and the force of his genius in literature, 
commerce, policy, and war, fufficiently declare 
either a diftinguiHied advantage of fituation, or a 
natural fuperiority of mind. 

The moft remarkable races of men, it is true, 
liave been rude before they were polilhed. They 
have iii fom^ cafes returned to rudenefs again : 
and it is not from the aftual pofleflion of arts, 
fcience, or policy, that we are to pronounce of 
their genius. 

There is a vigour, a reach of capacity, and 
a fcnfibility of mind, which may charafterize as 
well the favage as the citizen, the flave as well 
as the mafterj and the fame powers of the mind 
may be turned to a variety of purpofe* A 

modern 
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modern Greek, pcrhapf, is mifchievous, flavifli, 
and cunning, from the fame animated tempera* 
ment that made his anceftor frdenr, ingenious, and 
bold, in the camp, or in the council of hrs nation* 
A modern Italian is diftinguifticd by fcnfibility, 
quickncfs, and art, while he employs on trifles the 
capacity of an ancient Roman; and exhibits now^ 
in the fccne of amufcmcnt, and in the fearch of a 
frivolous applaule, that fire, and thofe paflTions, 
with which Gracchus burned in the forum> and 
ihook the aflemblies of a feverer people. 

Th£ commercial and lucrative arts have been, 
in fome climates, the principal obgcd of mankind, . 
and have been retained through every difafters in 
others, even under all the Auduations of fortune, 
they have ftill been neglefted j while in the tempe- 
rate climates of Europe and Afia, they have had 
their ages of admiration as well as contempt. 

In one ftate of fociety arts are (lighted, from 

that very ardour of mind, and principle of activity, 

by which, in another, they are pradifed with the 

greateft fuccefs. While men are ingroflfed by their 

paflfions, heated and roufed by the ftruggles and 

dangers of their country j while the trumpet 

founds or the alarm of focial engagement is rung, 

and the heart beats high, it were a mark of 

dulnefs, or of an abjed fpirit, to find leifure for 

the ftudy t)f eafe, or the purfuit of improvements! 

which have mere convenience or eafc for their 

ob}eA« 

N 4 The 
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The frequent viciflitudes and reverfcs of for- 
tune, which nations have experienced on that 
very ground where the arts have profpcred, arc 
probably the effedts of a bufy, inventive, and 
vcrfatilc fpirit, by which men have carried every 
national change -to extremes. They have raifcd 
the fabric of dcfpotic enipire to its greateft 4ieight, 
where they had bed under ftood the foundations of 
freedom. They perifhed in the flames which 
they themfeives had kindled ; and they only, per- 
haps, where capable of difplaying, by turns, the 
greateft improvements, or the lowcft corruptions, 
to which the human mind can be brought. 

On this fcene, mankind have twice, within the 
compafs of hiftory, afcended from rude beginnings 
to very high degrees of refinement. In every age, 
whether deftined by its temporary difpofition to 
build or to dcftroy, they have left the vcftigcs of 
an aftive and vehement fpirit. The pavement and 
the rums of Rome are buried in duft, fliaken from 
the feet of barbarians, who trod with contempt on 
the refinements of luxury, and fpurned thofc arts, 
the ufe of which it was rcferved for the poftcrity of 
the fame people to difcover and to admire. The 
tents of the wild Arab are even now pitched among 
the ruins of magnificent cities; and the w^fte fields 
which border on Paleftine and Syria, are perhaps 
become again the nurfery of infant nations. The 
chieftain of an Arab tribe, like the founder of Rome, 
may have already fixed the roots of a plant that is 

to 
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to flourilh in fomc future period, or laid the foun- 
datioiTs of a fabric, that will attain to its grandeur 
in fome diftant age. 

Great part of Africa has been always unknown; 
but the filence of fame, on the fubjeft of its revo- 
lutions, is an argument, where no other proof caa 
be found, of weaknefs in the genius of its people. 
The torrid zone, every where round the globe, 
however known to the ge(>grapher, has furniihed 
few materials for hiftorys and though in many 
places fupplied with the arts of life in no contempt- 
ible degree, has no where matured the more im* 
portant projefts of political wifdom, nor infpircd 
the virtues which are connefted with freedom, and 
which are required in the conduA of civil affairs* 

It was indeed in the torrid zone that mere arts of 
mechanifm . and manufacture were found, among 
the inhabitants of the new world, to have made the 
greate^ advance: it is in India, and in the regions 
of this hemifphere, which are vifitcd by the vertical 
fun, that the arts of manufacture, and the pradtice 
of commerce, are of the greateft antiquity, and 
have furvived, with the fmalleft diminution, the 
ruins of time, and the revolutions of empire, 

. The fun, it feems, which ripens the pine-appli? 
and the tamarind, infpires a degree of mildnefs that 
can even aflfuage the rigours of defpotical govern- 
ment : and fuch is the effedt of a gentle and pacific 

difpolition 
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difpofition in the natives of the Eait, that no con- 
queftj no irruption of barbarian?, terminates, as 
they did among the llubborn natives of Europe, 
by a total deftru6tion of what the love of eafe and 
of pleafure had produced. 

Transferred, without any great druggie, 
from one mafter to another, the natives of India 
;ire ready, upon every change, to purfue their in- 
duftry, to acquiefce in the enjoyment of life, and 
the hopes of animal pleafure: the wars of conqueft 
are not prolonged to exafperate the parties engaged 
in them, or to defolate the land for which thofe 
parties contend: even the barbarous invader leaves 
untouched the commercial fetdement which has 
not provoked his rage: tliough mailer of opulent 
cities, he only incamps, in their neighbourhood, 
and leaves to his heirs the option of entering, by 
degrees, on the pleafures, the vices, and the page^ 
antrtes which his acquidtions afford: his fuccef- 
fors, ftill more than himfelf, are difpofed to fofter 
the hive, in proportion as they tafte more of iu 
fwcets; and they fpare the inhabitant, together 
with his dwelling, as they fpare the herd or 
the ftall, of which they are become the pro- 
prietors. 

The modern defcription of India is a repetition 
of the ancient, and the prefent ftate of China is 
derived from a diftant antiquity^ to which there is 
DO parallel in the hiftory of mankind. The fuccef- 

fioa 
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(ion of monarchs has been changed; bat no revo« 
lutions have afFe£ted the (late. The African and 
the Samoide are not more uniform in their ig« 
norance and barbarity, than the Chinefe and thrc 
Indian, if we may credit their own ftory, have 
been in the practice of manufadure, and in the 
obfervance of a certain police, which was calculated 
only CO regulate their traffic, and to protect them 
in their application to fervile or lucrative arts. 

If we pafs from thefe general reprefentations of 
what mankind have done, to the more minute de- 
fcription of the animal himfelf, as he has occupied 
different climates, and is divcrfified in his temper, 
complexion, and charadler, we (hall find a variety 
of genius correfpopding to the efFefU of his con- 
dud, and the refult of his ftory. 

' Man, in the perfeftion of his natural faculties, 
is quick and delicate in his fenfibility; excen{ive 
and various in his imaginations and rffiedions; 
attentive, penetrating, and fubtile, in What relates 
to his fellow- creatures i firm and ardent in his 
purpofes; devoted to friendfliip or to enmity j 
jealous of his independence and his honour, which 
he will not relinquifh for fafety or for profit: 
under all his corruptions or improvements, he 
retains his natural fenfibility, if not his force; 
and his commerce is a blefiing or a curfe, ac- 
' cording to the diredion his mind has received. 

But 
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But under the extremes of heat or of cold, the 
aftive range of the hunnan foul appears to be li- 
mited s and nnen are of inferior importance, either 
as friends, or as enemies. In the one extreme, 
they are dull and flow, moderate in their defires, 
regular and pacific in their manner of life; in the 
other, they are feverifli in their paflions, weak in 
their judgments, and addided by temperannent to 
animal pleafure. In both the heart is mercenary, 
and makes important conceflions for childifli 
bribes: in both the fpirit is prepared for fervitude: 
in the one it is fubdued by fear of the future % in 
the other it is not roufed even by iu fenfe of the 
prefeot. 

The nations of Europe who would fettle or 
conquer on the fouth or the north of their owa 
happier climates, find little refiftance : they extend 
their dominion at pleafure,. and find no where a 
limit but in the ocean, and in the fatiety of conqueft. 
With few of the pang^ and the ftruggles that pre- 
cede the redudion of nations, mighty provinces 
have been fucceffively annexed to the territory of 
Ruffia; .and its fovereign, who accounts within 
his domain, entire tribes, with whom perhaps 
none of his emiflaries have ever converfed, dif- 
patched a few geometers to extend his empire, and 
thus to execute a proje£t, in which the Romans 
were obliged to employ their confuls and their 
legions^. Thefe modern conquerors complain of 

« See Rnffian Atlaa. 

icbelliooi 
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rebellion, where they meet with repugnance; 
and are furprifed at being treated as enemies^ 
where they come to impofe their tribute. 

It appears, however, that on the (hores of the 
Eaftern Tea, they have met with nations^ who 
have queftioned their title to reign, and who have 
confidered. the requifition of a tax as the demand 
of effcAs for nothing. Here perhaps may be 
found the genius of ancient Europe, and under 
its name of ferocity, the fpirit of national inde- 
pendence t ; that fpirit which difputed its ground 
in the Weft with the viAorious armies of Rome» 
and baffled the attempts of the Perfian monarchs 
to comprehend the villages of Greece within the 
bounds of their extenfive dominion. 

The great and ftriking dtverfities which obtain 
betwixt the inhabitants of climates far removed 
from each othei*, are, like the varieties of other 
animals in different regions, eafily obfervcd. The 
horfe and the rain- deer are juft emblems of the 
Arab and the Laplander : the native of Arabia, 
like the animal for whofe race his country is famed, 
whether wild in the woods, or tutored hy art, is 
lively, adtive, and fervent in the exercife on which 
he is bent. This race of men, in their rude ftace, 
fly to the defert for freedom, and in roving bands 

♦ The Tdiatad. 

f Notes to the Genealogical Hiftory of the Tarurs, 
voached by Strahlenberg* 

alarm 
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alarm the frontiers of empire, and ftrike a terror in 
the province to which their moving encantipmeno 
advance*. When roufcd by the profpcft of con- 
queft> or difpofed to a£l: on a plan^ they fpread 
their dominion, and their fyftem of imagination, 
over mighty trads of the earth : when poflefled of 
property and of fettlement, they fet the example 
of a lively invention, and fuperior ingenuity, in 
the praftice of arts, and the ftudy of fcience. 
The Laplander, on the contrary, like the aflbciate 
of his climate, is hardy, indefatigable, and patient 
of famine; dull rather than tame; ferviceable in 
a particular tradt; and incapable of change. Whole 
nations continue from ageto age in the fame con- 
dition, and, with immoveable phlegm, fubmit to 
the appellations of D^m, of Swedct or of Mufco- 
vite^ according to the land they inhabit $ and fuf* 
fer their country to be fevered like a common, by 
the line on which thofe nations have traced their 
limits of empire. 

It is not in the extremes alone that thefe rari- 
cties of genius may be clearly diftinguilhed. 
Their continual change keeps pace with the vari- 
ations of climate with which we fuppoie them 
connefted: and though certain degrees of 
capacity, penetration, and ardour^ are not the 
lot of entire nations, nor the vulgar properties 
of any people; yet their unequal frequency, 
and unequal meafurCj in different countries, 

♦ D'Arnenx* 

9 arc 
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arc fufficicntly manifcft from the manners, the 
tone of converfation, the talent for bufinefs, amufe^ 
ment, and the literary compofitioni which pre* 
dominate in each. 

It is to the Southern nations of Europe, both 
ancierft and modern, that we owe the invention 
and embellilhment of that mythology, and tho(c 
early tradicions, which continue to furnifli the ma« 
terials of fancy, and the field of poetic allufion. 
To them we owe the romantic tales of chivalry^ 
as well as the fubiequent models of a more ratio- 
nal ftyle, by which the heart and the rmaginatioa 
are kindled, and the underftanding informed. 

• 

The fruits of induftry have abounded moft ia 
the North, and the ftudy of fcience has here re- 
ceived its moft folid improvements: the efforts 
of imagination and (enciment were mod frequent 
and moft fuccefsful in the South. While the 
ihores of the Baltic became famed for the ftudies 
of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler,, thofe 
of the Mediterranean were celebrated for giving 
birth to men of genius in all its variety, and for 
having abounded with poets and hiftorians, as 
well as with men of fcience. 

Ok one (ide, learning took its rife frpm the 
heart and the fancy; on the other, it is ftill con*- 
fined to the judgment and the memory. A faith- 
ful detail of public tranfadtions, with little dif- 
cernmenc of their comparative importances the 

treaties 
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treaties *and the claims of nations, the births ai^i 
genealogies of princes, are, in the literature of 
Northern nations, amply preferved; while the 
lights of the underftanding, and the feelings of 
the heart, are fufFcred to perifh. The hiftory of 
the human charader; the interefting memoir, 
founded no lefs on the carelefs proceedings of a 
private life^ than on the formal tranfadtions of a 
public ilation; the ingenious pleafantry, the 
piercing ridicule, the tender, pathetic, or the 
elevated ftrain of elocutipn, have been confined 
in modern, as well as ancient times, with a few 
exceptions^ to the fame latitudes with the fig and 
the vine* 

These diverfities of natural genius, if real, 
muft have great part of their foundation in the 
ainimal frame: and it; has been often obferved, 
that the vine flouriihes, where, to quicken the 
ferments of the human blood, its aids are the 
kaft required. While fpirituous liquors arc, 
among fouthern nations, from a fenfe of their 
ruinous efFe£bs, prohibited ; or from a love of de- 
cency^ and the poflcflion of a temperament fu£- 
ciently warm, not greatly dcfircd ; they carry in 
the North a peculiar charm, while they awaken 
the mind, and give a taftc of that lively fancy 
and ardour of pa(Iion> which the climate is found 
to deny, 

Th5 melting dcfires, or the fiery paflions, which 
in one climate take place bcXH^ctn i\\e fexes, are in 

anodier 
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another changed into a fbber confideratiohy or a 
patience of mutual difguft. This change is re- 
marked in crofling the Mediterranean, in follow- 
ing the courfe of the Miffiflippi, in afcending the 
mountains of Caucafus, and in pafling from the 
Alps and the Pyrenees to the fliores 6f the Baltic. 

The female fex domineers on the frontier of 
Louifiana, by the* double engine of fuperftitiont 
and of paflion. They are flaves among the native 
inhabitants of Canada, and are chiefly valued for 
the toils they endure, and the domeftic fervice 
they yield*. 

Tri burning ardours, and the torturing jea* 
loufies of the feraglio and the haram, which have 
reigned fb long in Afia and Africa, and which, in 
the fbuthern parts of Europe, have fcarcely given 
way to the difference of religion and civil eftablilh- 
ments, are found, however, with an abatement of 
heat in the climate, to be more eafily changed in^ 
one latitude, into a temporary paflion which in- 
grofles the mind, without infeebling * it, and ex« 
cites to romantic [atchjevements : by a farther pro- 
grefs to the north, it is changed into a fpirit of 
gallantry, wbich^ employs the wit and the fancy 
more than the heart 1 which prefers intrigue to 
enjoyment; and fubftitutes afFcAation and vanity^ 
where fenrimeat and defire. have failed. As it 
deparu from the fun, the fan)e paflion is farther 

* Charlevdx. 

O cotnpofed 
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compofed into a habit of domtftic connexion, or 
frozen into a ftate of infenfibilicy, under which 
the fexes at freedom fcarcely chufe to unite tbeir 
(bciecy. 

These variations of temperanrient and chara6ter 
do not indeed correfpond with the number of de- 
grees that are meafured from the equator to the 
poles nor does the temperature of the air itielf 
depend on the latitude. Varieties of (oil and pofi* 
tion, the diftance or neighbourhood of the iea^ 
are known to affc£t the atmofphere, and may have 
fignal effe&s in compofing the animal frame. 

The climates of America, though taken under 
the fanie parallel, are obferved to differ from tbofe 
of Europe. There, extenfive marflies, great lakes, 
aged, decayed, and crouded forefts, with the other 
circumftances that mark an uncultivated country, 
are fuppofcd to replenifti the air with heavy and 
noxious vapours, that give a double afperity to 
the winter; and during many months, by the fre- 
quency and continuance of fogs, fnow, and firoft, 
carry the inconveniencies of the frigid zone hs 
into the temperate. The Samoiede and the JLap- 
lander^ however, have their counterparty thotj^b 
on a lower latitude, on the fliores of America: 
the Canadian and the Iroquois bear a relemblancc 
to the ancient inhabitants of the riuddling climates 
of Europe. The. Mexican, like the Afiatic of 
India, being addided to pleafure, was funk in ef« 
... ' feminacyi 
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femioacy; and in the neighbourtjood of cbe wild 
and the free, had fuflfered to' be raifed on his 
maknefs a damincering fuperititioo^ 9od a per- 
manent fiibric of defpotical government. . 

Great part of Tartary lies under the fame 
-parallels with Greece, Italy, and Spain ; biit^ the 
climatts are found to be different i and while 
die fliores, not only of the Mediterranean, but 
even thoie of die Atlantic, are favoured widi a 
moderate change and viciflScude of feafons, the 
eaftern parts of Europe, and the northern conti* 
nent of Afia, are afflided with all thdr extrennes. 
In one feaibn, we are told, that the plagues of an 
ardem fummer reach almoft to the frozen fcas and 
that the inhabitant is obliged to fcreen himfelf 
from noxious vermip in the faoae clouds of fmokie 
in which he rpiift^ at a different $ime of the year, 
take iheker froqi t^e rigours of cold* When 
winter rqturns^ the tr^nfition is rapid, and with 
an afperity, almoft equal in every latitude^ layii 
wafte the face of the earth, from the northern 
iTW^nes ^ Siberia, to the defcents of M9unt 
C^^^afus and phe frontier of loflia* 

With this unequal distribution of climafe, bf 
which the Iqt, as well as the national character, ojf 
the northern Afiatic may be deemed inferior tp thaf 
9f EurcsipeapSp w;hp Jic under the fame pfu-allels, » 
(imilar gradation 9f temperamenjt and fpirit, how- 
everj has been obferved, in following the meridian 

O a on 
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on either txzGti and the Southern Tartar has over 
the Tongufes and the Samoiede the fame pre^ 
eminence^ that certain nations of Europe are 
known to poflels over their nOrdiern neighbour^ 
fituations more advantaga>us to both. 

The fouthern hemifphere fcarcely oflfers a fob- 
jeft of like obfervation. The temperate zone is 
there ftill undifcoveredj or is only known in two 
promontories, the Cape of Good Hope and Cape 
Horn, which llretch into nnoderate latitudes on 
that fide of the line. But the favage of South 
America, notwithftanding the interpofition of die 
nations of Peru and of Mexico, is found torefem- 
ble his counterpart on the North; and die Hoc« 
tentot» in many things, the barbarian of Europe: 
he is tenacious of fi'eedom, has rudiments of 
policy, and a national vigour, which ferve to 
diftinguifli his race from the, other Afiican tribes, 
who are expofed to the more vertical rays of 
the fun. 

m 

While we have, in thefe obfervationSj only 
thrown out what muft prefent itfelf on the moft 
curfory view of the hiftory of mankind, or what 
may be prefumed from the mere obfcurity of ibme 
nations, who inhabit great trz&s of the earth> as 
well as from the luftre of others^ we are ftill un- 
able to explain the manner in which climate may 
a0eA the temperament. Or fofter the genius 6f 
its inhabitant* 

That 
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That the temper of the hearty and the intel- 
lectual operi^tions of the mind^ are^ in ibme mear 
iiirej dependent on the ftate of the animal organs^ 
is well known frortt experience. Men differ from 
themfeWes in ficknefs and in health; under a 
change of diet^ of aiff and of exercife : but we 
arCj even in thefe familiar inftancesj at a lofs how 
to conned the caufe with its fuppofed effedi: : and 
though climate^ by including a variety of fuch 
caufes^ may^ by fome regular influence^ ^ affed the; 
charafters of men9 we can never hope to explain 
the manner of thofe influences till we have under* 
ftood^ what probably we ihall never underftand« 
(he ftrufture of thofe finer organs with which 
operations of ithe foul are conneded, 

Whbn we point out^ in the fituation of a peo- 

ple> circumftances which, by determining -their 

purfuitSj regulate their habits, and their manner 

of life ; and when, inftead of referring to the 

fuppofed phyfical fource of their dilpofitions, we 

affign their inducements to a determinate conduA ; 

in this we fpeak of effects and of caufes whofe 

conocAion is more familiarly known* We can 

underftand, for inftance, why a race of men like 

the Samoiede, confined, during great part of the! 

year, to darknefi, or retired into caverns, fliould 

differ in their manners and apprehenlions from ^ 

thofe who are at liberty in every feafon i or who, 

iaftead of feeking relief from the extremities of 

CoK^ are employed in fearch of precautions 

O 3 againft 
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againft the oppreflions of a burning fun. Fire 
and excrcife are the remedies of cold^ repofe and 
fliade the fecurities from heat. The Hollander 
is laboridus and induftrious in Europe; he be- 
comes more languid and flothful in India\ 

Great extremities^ either of heat or cold, are 
perhaps^ in a mora] view, equally unfavourable to 
tlie a£tive genius of mankind, and by prefenting 
alike infuperable difficulties to be overcome, or, 
^rong inducements to indolence and (loch, equally 
prevent the firft applications of ingenuity, or 
limit their progrefs* Some intermediate degrees 
of inconvenience in the fituation, at once excite 
the fpirit, and, with the hopes of Aiccefs, encou- 
rage its eflforts. <^It is in the leaft favourable (itua- 
<' tions/' fays Mr. Roufleau, '^ that the arts h;ive 
^' floiirilhed the moft. I could (how them in 
«< Egypt, as they fpread with the overflowing of 
^< the Nile ; and in Attica, as they mounted up to 
<< the clouds, from a rocky foil and from barren 
'< fands; while, on the fertile banks of the £u- 
^^ rotas, they were not able tb failen their roots." 

Where mankind from the firft fubfift by toil, 
and in the midft of difficulties, the defeds of their 
fituation are fupplied by induftry; and while dry, 

* The Dutch fa'ilors* who were employed in the fiege of 
Malaco, tore or burnt the fail-cloth which was given them to 
Biake tents, that they might not hayc the trouble of making or 
pitching them. Vfy* dt Mattlie/, 

temptingi 
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tempting, and healthful lands are left unculti- 
vated*, the peftilent marfli is drained with great 
laboufj and the fea is fenced off with mighty bar- 
riers, the materials and the cofts of which, the 
foil to be gained can fcarcely afford, or repay. 
Harbours are opened, and crouded with fhip- 
ping, where vefTels of burden, if they arc not 
conftru£ted with a view to the fituation, have not 
water to float. Elegant and magnificent edifices 
are raifed on foundations of flimei'and all the 
convenicncies of huitian life are made to abound, 
where nature does not fcem to have prepared a 
reception for men. It is in vain to expcft, that 
the refidence of arts and commerce ihould be de- 
termined by the poflefCon of natural advantages. 
Men do more when they have certain difficulties 
to furmouht, than when they have fuppofed 
bleffings to enjoy: and the (hade of the barren 
oak and the pine are more favourable tb the 
genius of mankind, than that of the palm or the 
tamarind. 

Among the advantages which enable nations to 
fun the career of policy, as well as of arts, it may 
be cxpcfted, from the obfervations already made, 
that wc fliould rcckdn every circumftance which 
enable them to divide and to maintain themfelves 
in diftindt and independent communities. The 
fo^icty and concourfc of other men arc not more 

• Compare the ftate of Hungary with that of Holland. 

O 4 ncccilary 
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neceflary to form the individual^ than the rivalfliip 
ancl competition of nations are to invigorate the 
principles of political life in a ftate. Their wars, 
and their treaties, their n^utual jealoufies, and the 
eftablifliments which they devife with a view to 
each other^ conftitute more than half the occupa- 
tions of mankind, and furnilh materials for their 
greateft and moft improving exertions. For this 
reafon^ clufters of iflands^ a continent divided by 
many natural barriers^ .great riverS9 ridges of 
mountains, and arms of the fea, are beft fitted 
for becoming the nurfery of independent and 
relpedable nations. The diftindion of ftates 
being clearly maintained, a principle of political 
life is eftabliflied in every divifion, and the car 
pital of every diftrid, like the heart of an animal 
body> communicates with eafe the vital blood and 
the national fpirit of its members. 

The moft refpe&able nations have always been 
found, wliere at leaft one part of the frontier has 
been wafhed by the fea. This barrier, perhaps 
the ftrongeft of all in the times of ignorance, docs 
not, however, even dien fuperfede the cares of a 
national defence; and in the advanced ftate of 
arts, gives the greateft fcope and facility to 

commerce. 

* 

Thriviko and independent nations were ac- 
cordingly fcattered on the ihores of the Pacific 
and the Atlantic. They furroundcd the Red Scz^ 

the 
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the Mediterranean, and the Baltic; while, a few 
tribes excepted, who retire among the mountains 
bordering on India and Perlia, or who have 
found fome rude eftabliffament among the creeks 
and the (hores of the Cafpian and the Euxine^ 
there is fcarcely a people in the vaft continent of 
Afia who deferves the name of a nation. The 
unbounded plain is traverfed at large by hordes^ 
who are in perpetual motion, or who are difplaced 
and harafled by their mutual hoftilities. Although 
they are never perhaps aftually blended together 
in the courfe of hunting, or in the fearch of paf- 
cure, they cannot bear one great diftinftion of 
nations, which is taken from the territory, and 
whith is deeply imprefled by an afFedion to the 
native feat. They move in troops, without the 
arrangement or the concert of nations; they be- 
come eafy acceflions to every new empire among 
themfelves, or to the Chinefe and the Mufcovite, 
with whom they hold a traffic for the means of 
. fubfiftence^ and the materials of pkafure. 

Where a happy fyftem of nations is formed, 
they do not rely for the continuance of their fepa^ 
rate names, and for that of their political inde- 
pendence, on the barriers erefted by nature. 
Mutual jealoufies lead to the maintenance of a 
balance of power; and this principle^ more than 
the Rhine and the Ocean, than the Alps and 
the Pyrenees in modern Europe; more than 
(he ftraits of Thernoopyla^ the mountains of 

Thrace, 
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Thrace, or the bays of Salamine and Corinth in 
ancient Greece, tended to prolong the repara- 
tion, to which the inhabitants of thefe happj 
climates have owed their felicity as nations, the 
luftre of their fanie^ and their civil accom- 
pliihments. 

» 
. • • • 

If we mean to purfue the hiftory of civil foci^ty, 
our attention mud be chiefly direfted to fuch ex- 
aoiples, and we noufl; here bid farewell to thofe 
regions of the earth, on which our fpecies, by the 
effefts of (ituation or climate, appear to be re- 
ftrained in their national pur(uitSj or inferior io 
the powers of the mind. 



• I 
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SECT. II. 

The Hiftory of foUtical Eftahlijhments. 

WE have hitherto obfcrved mankind, either 
united together on terms of equality^ or 
difpofed to admit of a fubordination founded mere- 
ly on the voluntary refpeft and attachment which 
they paid to their leaders s but, in both cafes, 
without any concerted plan of government, or iyU 
fem of laws. 

The favage, Ivhofe fortune is comprifed in his 
cabbip, his fur, and his arms, is fatisfied with that 
proviHonj and with that degree of fecurity, he 
himfelf can procure. He perceives, in treating 
with his equal, no fubjeft of difcuflion that (hould 
be r^eferred to the decifion of a judges ; nor does 
he find in any hand the badges of magiftracy^ or 
the enfigns of a perpetual command. 

The barbarian, though induced by his admira- 
tion of perfonal qualities, the luftre of a heroic 
race, or a fuperiority of fortune, to follow the 
banners of a leader, and to a£t a fubordinate part 
in his tribe, knows not, that what he performs 
from choice, is to be made a fubjeft of obligation. 
He a£ls from affedlions unacquainted with forms i 
9nd when provoked^ or when engaged in diiputes^ 

he 
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he recurs to the fword^ as the ultimate means of 
deciiioo^ in all queftions of right; 

HvMAN affairs^ in the nnean time, continue their 
progreis. What was in one generation a propen- 
£ty to herd with the fpecies, becomes in the ages 
which follow, a principle of natural union. What 
was originally an alliance for common defence, 
becomes a concerted plan of political force ; the 
care of fubfiftence becomes an anxiety for accu- 
mulating wealthy and the foundation of commer- 
cial arts. 

Mankind, in following the prefent fenlc of 
their minds, in (driving to remove inconveniencies^ 
or to gain apparent and contiguous advantages, 
arrive at ends, which even their imagination could 
not anticipate ; and pafs on, like other animals, in 
die trad: of their nature, without perceiving its 
end. He who firft faid, ^' I will appropriate this 
^« field; I will leave it to my heirs i'* did not per- 
ceive, that he was laying the foundation of civil 
laws and political eftabliflim^nts. He who firft 
ranged himfelf under a leader, did not perceivCi 
that he was fetting the example of a permanent 
furbordination, under the pretence of which, the 
rapacious were to feize his pofleOlionSi and the 
lurrogant to lay claim to his fervice. 

Men, in general, are fufficiently difpofed to oc* 

eupy t^iemfelves in forming projeAs and fchemes : 

iQ bu( 
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but he who would fcheme and projeft for others^ 
will find an opponent in every perfon who is dif- 
pofed to fcheoic for himlelf* Like the winds that 
come we know not whence, and blow whitheiio- 
ever they lift, the forms of Ibciety are derived from 
an oblcure and diftant origin ; they arife9 long be- 
fore the date of philofophy^ from the inftinfbsy not 
from the fpeculations of men* The crowd of 
mankind are direfted, in their eftablilhments and 
meafures, by the circumftances in which they are 
placed ; and feldom are turned from their way, to 
follow the plan of any (ingle projector. 

Every ftep and every movement of the multt- 
cude, even in what are termed enlightened ages, 
are made with equal blindnefs to the future; and 
nations ftumble upon eftabliihments, which are 
indeed the^ refult of human a£tion^ but not the 
execution of any human delign *. If Cromwell 
faid. That a man never mounts higher, than when 
he knows not whither he is going; it may with 
more reafon be affirmed of communities, that 
they admit of the greateft revolutions where na 
change is intended, apd that the moft refined poli<* 
ticians 'do not always know whither they are kad- 
ing the (late by their projeds. 

If . we liftcn to the teftimony of modern hiftory, 
and to that of the moft authentic parts of the an- 
cient I if we attend to the pra^ice of nations in 

^ Dc Retz Memoirs. 

every 
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every quarter of the world, and in every condi- 
lion, whether that of the barbarian or the polift- 
ed, we (hall find very little reafon to recraft this 
aflertioo. No conftitution ts fcM-mbd by concert, 
no governniient is copied from a plan. The mem- 
bers of a fmall date contend for equality ; the 
members of a greater, find themielves clafied ia a 
certain manner that lays a foundation for mo* 
narchy. They proceed from one form of govern- 
ment CO anodier, by eafy tranfitions, and frequently 
under old names adopt a new conftitution. The 
feeds of every form are lodged in human nature i 
they fpring up and ripen with the fealbn. The 
prevalence of a particular fpecies is often derived 
from an imperceptible ingredient mingled in the 
foil. 

We are therefore to receive, with caution, the 
traditionary hiftories of ancient legiflators, and 
founders of dates. Their names have long been 
celebrated; their fuppofed plans have been ad- 
mired i and what were probably the confequenccs 
of an early ficuacion, is, in every infl:ance, conH- 
dered as an eSedt of defign. An author and a 
work, like caufe and effed^, are perpetually cou- 
pled together. This is the flmpleft form under 
which we can contider the eftablilhmant of na- 
tions : and we afciibe to a previous defign, what 
Came to be known only by experience, what no 
human wifdom could forefee, and what, without 
the concurring humour and difpofition of his age, 

no 
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Ao authority could enable an individual to cm* 
cute. 

If men> during ages of extenfive reflefUon, and 
employed in the fearch of improven^entj are wedded 
to their infticutions ^ and, labouring under many 
acknowledged^ incpnvqniencies,^ cannot break loofe 
from the tran^ne^s of cu&omjj what (hall we fup^ 
pofe their hmmour to have been in the times of 
Romulus and • Lycprgus ? They were not furely 
more difpoCed to embrace the fchemes of innova*^ 
tors, or to ihake off* the imprefllons of habit: they 
were not more pliant and du£tile, when their know- 
ledge was lefs; not more capable of refinenoenr, 
when their minds were m<|re circumfcribed. 

We imagine, perhaps, that rude nations mud 
have fb ftrong a fenfe of the defeats under which 
they labour, and be fo confcious that reformations 
are requifice in their manners, that they muft be 
ready to adopt, with joy, every plan of improve* 
ment, and to receive every plaufible propofal with 
implicit compliance. And we are thus inclined to 
believe, that the harp of Orpheus could eiFed, id 
one age, whait the eloquence of Plato could noc 
produce in another. We miftake, however, the 
charaderiftic of fimple ages : mlankind then ap« 
pear to feel the feweft dcfe<5ls, and are then lead 
defirous to enter on reformations. 

The reality, in the mean time, of certain e(ta* 
Uifhments at Rome and at Sparta, cannot be dif* 

13 putc4 
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putcd i but it is probable^ that the goyernmrnt of 
both thefe ftaces took its rife from the (icuation and 
genius of the {}eople9 not from the proj^fks of 
lingle men ; that the celebrated warrior and ftatef- 
man^ who are conlidercd as the founders of thofe 
nationsy only acted a fuperior part among num- 
bers who were difpofed to the fame inftitutions ; 
and that they left to pofterity a renown^ pointing 
them out as the inventors of many praftices which 
had been already in ufe^ and which helped to form 
their own manners and genius^ as well as thofe of 
their countrymen. 

It has been formerly obferved, that^ in many 
particulars^ the cuftomsof fimple nation^ coincide 
with what is afcribed to the invention of early 
fiatefmen; that the model of republican govern- 
menr> the fenate^ and the aflembly of the people; 
that even the equality of property, or the com- 
munity of goods, were not referved to the invea- . 
don or contrivance of lingular men. 

If we confkler Romulus as the founder of the 
Roman ftate> certainly he who killed his brother9 
that he might reign alone, did not defire to come 
under reftraints from the controuling power of the 
lenate, nor to refer the councib of his fbvereignty 
to the decifion of a colledive body. Love of do- 
minion is, by its nature, averfe to reftraint; and 
this chieftain, like every leader in a rude* age, pro- 
bably found a dafs of men ready to intrude on his 
councils, and Without whom he could not proceed* 
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He met wicK occaQons, on which^ as at the found of 
a trunnpct, the body of the people aflemblcd, and, 
took refoluiions, which any individual nnighc in vain 
difpute^ or attempt to controul \ and Home, which 
comhienced on the general plan of every artlefs fb- 
ciety, found lading improvements in the purfuic of 
temporary expeditntS| and digeftcd her political 
frame in adjufting. the pretentions of parties which, 
arofe in the ftate. 

MANKmP) in very early ages of fociety^ learn 
to covet riches, and to admire diftindion: thef 
have avarice and ambition, and are occafionally led 
by .thefe paflioos to depredations and conqueft \ 
but in their ordinary eundu£b» are guided ocre*^ 
ftrained by different motives; by floth or intem^^ 
perance \ by perfbnal attachments, ojr perfonal 
animofitieS) which miflead from the attention to 
btereft* Thefe motives or habits render mankind, 
at times remifst or outrageous: they prove the 
fource of civil peace or of civil diforder, but dif^ 
qualify thole who are a£tuated by them, from 
inaintaini/ig any fixed ufurpation ; Ha very and ra-» 
pine, in the caife of every community, are |irft 
threatened from, abroad, and war, either offenfive 
or def^nQvCi is the great bufinefs of every tribe^ 
The enemy occupy their thoughts \ they have no 
leifure for domedic diflenfions^ It i$ the defire oi ' 
^Ycry feparate community^ however, to fecure it- 
felf I and ia p/oportion as it gains this obje(£t, by 
ftreogtheniog its barrier, by weakening its ^ntxtiy^ 
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or by procuring allies, the individual at home be- 
thinks him of what he may gain or lofe for him* 
felf : the leader is difpofed to enlarge the advan- 
tages which belong to his ftacion; the follower 
becomes jealous of rights which are open to en- 
croachment ; and parties who^ united before, from 
affeflion and habit, or from a regard to their com- 
ition prefervation, difagree in fupporting their fe- 
veral claims to precedence or profit. 

When the animofities of faftion are thus awa« 
kened at home, and the pretenfions of freedom 
are oppofed to thofe of dominion, the members of 
every fociety find a new fcene upon which to exert 
their aftivity. They had quarrelled, perhaps, on 
points of intereft; they had balanced between 
different leaders; but they had never united as 
citizens, to withftand the encroachments of fo* 
vereignty, or to maintain their common rights 
as a people. If the prince^ in this conteft, finds 
numbers to fupport, as well as to oppofe his pre- 
tenfions, the fword which was whetted againft fo- 
reign enemies, tnay be pointed at the bofbm of 
fellow fubjcfts, and every interval of peace from 
abroad, be filled with domeftic war. The facred 
names of Liberty, Juftice, and Civil Order, arc 
made to refound in public aflemblies ; and, dur- 
ing the abfence of other alarms, give to fociety, 
within itfclf, an abundant fubjefl of ferment and 
animofity. 
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If wjiac is rehced of the lictle principalities 
which, in ancient times, were formed in Greece, in 
Italy, and over all Europe, agrees with the--cha- 
rafter we have given of mankind under the firfl: 
impreffions of property, of intereft, and of heredi- 
tary diftinftions ; the feditions and domeftic wars 
which followed in thofe very ftates, the expulfion 
of their kings, or the queftions which arofe con-* 
Cerning the prerogatives of the fovereign, or privi- 
lege of the fubjfedt, are agreeable to the repre- 
fentation which we now give of the firlt ftep to-, 
ward political eftablifhment, and the defire of a 
legal conditution. 

What this conftitution* may be in its earlicft 
form, depends on a variety of circumftances in the 
condition of nations : it depends on the extent of 
the principality in its rude ftate ^ on the degree of 
difparity to which mankind ha4 fubmitted before 
they begun to difpute the abufes pf power : it de*. 
pends likewife on what we term accidents^ the 
perfonal character of an individual, or the events of 
a war. 

Every community is originally a fmall ont» 
That propenfity by which ^mankind at firft unite, 
is not the principle from which they afterwards aft 
in extending the limits of empire. Small tribes, 
where they are not aflfembled by conrrmon objefts 
of conqucft or fafety, are even averfe to a coali- 
tion. If, like the- real or fabulous confederacy of 

Pa the 



the Greeks for the deftrudion of Troy, many na- 
tions combine in purfuit of a (ingle objefkj they 
eafily fcparate ag^in> and a£t anew on the maxims 
•f rival (laces. 

There is, perhaps^ z certain national extent, 
within which the pafTions of men are eaiily com* 
municated from one, or a few, to the whole; and 
there are certain numbers of men who can be a& 
fembled, and 'z& in a body^ If, while the fociety 
IS not enlarged beyond this dimen(ion, and while 
its members are eafily aflembled, political conten- 
tions arife, the (late feldom fails to proceed on re^ 
publican maxims, and to e(iabli(h democracy. In 
moft rude principalities, the leader derived his pre- 
rogative from ihe luftre of his race, and firom the 
voluntary attachment of his tribe : the people he 
commanded were his friends^ his fubjeds,. and his 
troops* If we iuppofe, upon any change in thei^ 
manners^ that they eeafe to revere lys dignity, 
that they pretend to equality among diemfelves, 
are leized with a jealoufy of his aiTuming too 
much, the foundations of hb power are already 
withdrawn. When the voluntary fubje^t be« 
comes refiraftory; when con(iderable parties, or 
the coHedlive body, chufe to z6t for themfelves^ 
the fmall kingdom, like that of Athens^ becomes 
©f courfe a republic. 

Thx changes of condition, and of manners, 
whichv in the progrefs of mankind> raife up t» 

nations 
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nations a leader and a prince^ create, at the fame 
time, a , nobility and a variety of ranks, who 
have» in a fubordtnate degree> their claim to dif- 
tin£bion« Superftition, too., may create an order of 
men, who, under the title of priefthood, engage irt 
the purfuit of a leparate intcl-efti who, by theif 
union and firninefs as a body, and by their incef- 
fanc ambition, deferve to be reckoned in the lift of 
pretenders to power- Thefc different orders of 
men are the dements of whofe mixture the politi- 
cal body is generally formed; each draws to ita 
fide fome part from the mafs of the people* The 
people tbemielves are a party upon occafion^ and 
numbers of men, however clafled and dtftinguifhed, 
become, by therr jarring pretenfions and fepa- 
rate views^ mutual interruptions and checks { 
and have, by bringing to the national councils 
the maxims and apprehenfions of a particular or* 
4der, and, by guarding a particular iqtereft, a 
ikare in adjufting or prelerving the political foron of 
the date. 

The pretenfions of any particular order^ if not 
checked by (bme collateral power, would termi- 
nate in tyranny ; thofe of a priiice, in defpotifm i 
chofe of a' nobility or priefthood^ in <he abufes of 
ariftocracy 1 of a populace, in the confufiona of 
anarchy. Thefe terminations, as they are never 
the profefled, fo are they feldom even the dif- 
guifed obje6t of party : but the meafures which 
any party purfues, if fuf&red to prevail, will lead^ 
by degrees^ to every extreme. 
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In their way to the afcendant they endeavour to 
gain, and in the midft of interrupcibns which op- 
poHte incereiib mutually give, liberty may have a 
permanent or a tranQent exigence ; and the conftiT 
tution may bear a form and a character as various 
as the cafual combination of fuch multiplied parts 
can effc£tt 

To bcftow OB communities fome degree of po* 
litic^l freedom, it is perhaps fufficient, that their 
rnemberSi either fingly, or as they are involved 
with their fevcral orders, (hould infift on their 
rights; that under republics, the citizen Ihould 
either maintain his own equality with firmnels^ or 
reftrain the ambition of his fellow- citizen within 
moderate bounds ; that under monarchy, men of 
every rank (hould maintain the hopours of th^ir 
private or their public ftations \ aqd facriBce nei- 
ther to the impofitions of a C9urt, nor to the 
claims of a populace, thofe dignities which ar^ 
deftined, in fome meafure independent of fortune, 
to give (lability to the throne, and to procure 4 
xelpeft to thf fubjeft. 

Amidst the contentions of party, the interefls 
of the public, even the maxims of juftice and can- 
dour, are fometimes forgotten; and yet thole fatal 
confcqucnccs which fuch a meafure of corruption 
fcems to portend, do not unavoidably follow. Th? 
public intered is often fecure, not becauli: indivi. 
duals are difpofed to regard it as the ^nd of their 

^ / conduAj 
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conduft, but bccaufe each, in his place, is deter- 
itiined to preferve his own. Liberty is maintained 
by the continued differences and oppofitions of 
numbers, not by their concurring zeal in behalf of 
equitable government. In free dates, therefore, the 
wifell laws are never, perhaps, diftated by the in- 
tercft and (pirit of any order of men: they are 
moved, they are oppofed, or amended, by different 
hands i and come at laft to exprcfs that medium 
and compofition which contending parties have 
forced one another to adopt. 

When we confidcr the hiftory of mankind in 
this view, we cannot be at a lofs for the caufcs 
which, in fm^ll communities^ threw the balance on 
the fide 'of democracy J which, in ftates more en- 
larged in refpcdl to territory and number of people, 
gave ihe afcendant to monarchy ^ and which, in a 
variety of conditions and of different ages, enabled 
mankind Ito blend and unite the chara6lers of dif- 
ferent forms; apd, inftead of any of the fimplc 
conftitutions we have mentioned*, to pxhijbit 9 
medley of alL ' 

In emerging from a date of rydenefs and fim- 
plicity, men muft be expeftcd to aft from that fpi- 
fit of equality, or moderate fubordination, to 
which they have been accuftomed. When crowd- 
ed together in cities, or within the compafs. of 9 
frnall territory, they . aft by contagious palCpn?, 

♦ Part I. Scft. 19. 
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and every individual feels a degree of importance 
proportioned to his figure in the crowds and the 
fmaUncfs of its numbers. The pretenders to 
power and dominion appear in too familiar a light 
to impofe upon the multitude, and they have no 
aids at their call, by which they can bridle the re- 
fraftory humours of a people who refift their pre- 
tenfions. TheTeus, King of Attica, we are told, 
aflembled the inhabitants of its twelve cantons into 
one city. In this he cook an effectual method to 
unite into one democracy, what were before the fe« 
parate members of his monarchy, and to haften the 
downfall of the regal power. 

The monarch of an extenfive territory has many 
advantages in maintaining his ftation. Without 
any grievance to his fubjefts, he can fupport the 
magnificence of a royal eftate, and dazzle the nna- 
gination of his people, by that very wealth which 
themfclves have beftowcd. He can employ the 
inhabitants of one diftrift againft thofe of another} 
and while the paffions that lead to mutiny and re- 
bellion, can at any one time feize only on a part of 
his fubjefts, he feels himfelf ftrong in the poflef- 
fion of a general authority, ^ven the diftance at 
which he refides from many of thofe who receive 
his commands, augments the myfterious awe an4 
refped which are paid to his government. . 

With thefc different tendencies, accident and 
corruption, however, joined to a variety of cir- 

cumftancc^i 
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camftances, may throw particular ftatcs from their 
bias, and produce exceptions to every general rule. 
This has aftually happened in fome of the latter 
principalities of Greece, and modem Italy, in 
Sweden, Poland, and the German Empire. But 
the united dates of the Netherlands, and the Swift 
cantons, are, perhaps, the molt extenfive commu- 
mties, which, maintaining the union of n&tionSj 
have, for any confiderable time, refilled the ten- 
dency to monarchical government ; and Sweden is 
the only inftance of a republic eftabliflied in a great 
kingdom on the ruins of nx>narchy^ 

The fovereign of a petty diftrid, or a fingle city 
when not fupported, as in modern Europe, by the 
contagion of monarchical manners^ holds the 
fceptre by a precarious tenure, and is perpe- 
tually alarmed by the fpirit of mutiny in his peo« 
pie, is guided by jealoufy, and fupports himfelf by 
feverity, prevention, and force. 

The popular and ariftocratical powers in a great 
nation, as in the cafe of Germany and Poland, may 
meet with equal difficulty in maintaining their pre* 
tenfions ; and, in order to avoid their danger on the 
fide of kingly ufurpation^ are obliged to with-hold 
from the fupreme magiftrate even the neceilary 
truft of an executive power. 

« 

The dates of Europe, in the manner of their 
6r(l fettlementi laid the foundations of monarchy, 

and 
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and were prepared to unite under regular and ei- 
tenfive governments. If the Greeks, whofe pro- 
grefs at home terminated in the eftablidiment of fo 
many independent republics, had under Agameni* 
non effcdted a conqueft and fettlement in Afia^ it 
IS probable that they might have furniflied an 
example of the fame kind. But the original in- 
habitants of any country, forming many fcparatc 
cantons, came by flow degrees to that coalition 
and union into which conquering tribes, in cScSt- 
ing their conquefts, or in fecuring their poflef- 
fions, are hurried at once. Cxfar encountered 
ibme hundreds of indepehdent nations in Gaul, 
whom even their common danger did not fuffi- 
ciendy unite* The German invaders, who fettled 
in the lands, of the *Romans, made, in the fame 
diftridl, a number of feparate eftablifiiments, but 
far more eztenflve than what the antient Gauls, 
by their conjundion and treaties, or in the re- 
fult of their wars, could, after many ages, have 
reached. 

The feeds of great monarchies, and the roots 
of extenfive dominion, were every where planted 
with the colonies that divided the Roman empire. 
We have no exaft account of the numbers, wh0| 
with a feeming concert, continued, during fome 
ages, to invade and to feize this tempting prize. 
Where they expefted rcfiftance, they endeavoured 
to niufter up a proportional force ; and when they 
propofed to fettle, entire nations removed to (hare 
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in the fpoil. Scattered over an cxtcnfivc province, 
where they cobld not be fecure, without maintaining 
their union, they continued to acknowledge the 
leader under whom they had fought ; and, like an 
army lent by divifions into ieparate ftations, were 
prepared to aflemble whenever occafion (hould re- 
quire their united operations or counfcls. 

£v£RY feparate party had its poft aflTigned, and 
every fubordinate chiefcain his poflTeflions^ from 
which he was to provide his own fubfiftence, and 
that of his followers. The model of government 
was taken from that of a military fubordination, 
and a fief was the temporary pay of an officer pro- 
portioned to his rank *. There was a clafs of the 
people deftined to military fcrvice, another to lar 
bour, and to cultivate lands for the benefit of their 
mafters. The officer improved his tenure by de- 
grees, firft changing a temporary grant into a 
tenure for his life; and this alfo, upon the ob- 
fervance of certain conditions, into a grant in- 
cluding his heirs. 

The rank of the nobles became hereditary in 
every quarter, and formed a powerful and perma- 
nent order of men in every ftaie While they held 
the people i(i fervitude, they difputed the claims 
of their fovereign ; they withdrew their attendance 
upon occafion, 6r turned their arms againft hini. 

* See Dr. Robertfoq's Hiilory of Scoilandj B. i. Dairy m- 
pie's Hift. of Feudal Tenures. 
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They formed a ftrong ^nd infurmountable barrier 
againft a general defpocifm in the ftate ; but they 
iMrere themfelveS) by means of their warlike retain* 
ers, the tyrants of every little diftrift^ and pre*'- 
vented the eftablifhnrient of order, or any regular 
applications of law. They took the advantage o( 
weak reigns or minorities, to pu(h their incroach- 
ments on the fovereign ; or having made the mo- 
narchy elective, they, by fucceffive treaties and 
ftipulations, at every eleftion, limited or under- 
mined the monarchical power* The prerogatives 
of the prince have been, in fome inftances, as lA 
chat of the German empire in particular, reduced 
to a mere title ; and tlie national union itfelf pre- 
ferved in the obfervance only ^f a few infignificanc 
formalities. 

Where the conteft of the (bverelgn, and of his 
vaflals, under hereditary and ample prerogatives 
annexed to the crown, had a different iflue, the 
feudal lordfhips were gradually ftript of their 
powers, the nobles were reduced to the date of ' 
fubjedts, and obliged to hold their honours, and 
cxercile their jurifdidions, in a dependence on the 
prince. It was his fuppofed intereft to reduce 
them to a ftate of equal fubjedbion with the peo- 
ple, and to extend his own authority, by refi:uing 
the labourer and the dependent from the oppref- 
fions of their immediate fuperiors. 

In this projeft the princes of Europe have vari- 
•uily fuccccded. While they protected the people^ 
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and thereby encouraged the pra£lice of comnoer- 
cial and lucrative arts, they paved the way for def« 
pocifm in the ftate ; and with the faoie policy bf 
which they relieved the fubjedt from maoy oppref- 
fionsj they encrcafed the powers of the crown. 

But where the people had, by the conftitution, 
a reprefentative in the government, and a head, 
under which they could avail themfelvis of the 
wealth they acquired, and of the fcnfe of their per* 
ional importance, this policy turned againfl: the 
crown; it formed a new power to rellrain the 
prerogative, to eftablilh the governnnent of law>. 
and to exhibit a fpedlade new in the hiftory of 
mankind y monarchy mixed with republic, and ex- 
tcnfive territory governed, during fome ages, wicb« 
out military force. 

SycH were the fteps by which the nations of 
Europe have arrived at their prefent eftablilb- 
ments : in fbme inftances they have come to the 
pofleflion of legal conftitutions ; in others, to the 
exercife of a mitigated defpotifm ; or they con« 
tinuc to ftruggle with the tendency which they fe« 
terally have to thefe different extremes. 

The progrefs of empire, in the early ages of 
Europe, threatened to be rapid, and to bury the in-^ 
dependent fpirit of nations in a grave like chat 
which the Ottoman conquerors found for them« 
fclves> and for the wretched race they had van^ 

quifhed«. 
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quiOied. The Romans had by flow degr<fes ex- 
tended their empire; they had made every nc^ 
acquilicion in the refulc of a tedious ^ar, and had 
been obliged to plant colonies, and to employ a va- 
riety of meafures> to fecure every new pofieffion. 
But the feudal fuperior being animated, from the 
moment he gained an eftabltfhmenr^ with a defire 
of extending his territory, and of enlarging the lift 
of his vaflfals, procured, by merely bcftowing invef- 
titure, the annexation of new provinces, and be- 
came the mailer of ftates, before independent, 
without making any material innovation in the 
form of their policy. 

Separate principalities were, like the parts of 
an engine, ready to be joined, and, like the 
wrought materials of a building, ready to be 
creded. They were in the refult of their ftruggles 
put together or taken afunder with facility. 
The independence of weak ftates was prelerved 
only by. the mutual jealoufies of the ftrong, or 
by the general attention of all to maintain a balance 
of power. 

The happy fyftem of policy on which European 
ftates have proceeded in preferving this balance ; 
the degree of moderation which is, in adjufting 
their treaties, become habitual even to vi6torious 
and powerful .monarchies, does honour to m^m^ 
kind, and may give hopes of a lafting felicity, to 
be derived from a prepoflefllon, never, j>erhaps3 

equally 
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equally ftrong in any former period, or among any 
number of nations, that the firft conquering people 
will ruin themfelves, as well as their rivals. 

It is in fuch (tates, perhaps, as in a fabric of 
a large dimcnfion, that we can perceive moft dif- ' 
tinftly the fcveral parts of which a political body 
confifts; and obfcrve that concurrence or oppo« 
fition of interefts, which fcrve to unite or to fe- 
parate diflPerent orders of men, and lead them, 
by maintaining their feveral claims^ to eftablifli 
a variety of political forms. The fmalleft repub- 
lics, however, confift of parts fimilar to thefe, 
and of members who are aduatcd by a fimilar 
fpirit. They furnilh examples of government di- 
verfified by the cafual combinations of parties, and ' 
by the different advantages with which thofe parties 
engage in the conflict. 

In every focicty there is a cafual fubordination, 
independent of its formal eftablifhment, and fre- 
quently adverfe to its conftitution. While the ad^ 
miniftration and the people fpeak the language of a 
particular form, and feem to admit no pretenfions 
to power, without a legal nomination in one in- 
ftance, or without the advantage of hereditary ho- 
nours in another, this cafual fubordination, poffibly 
arifing from the diftribution of property, or from 
fome other circumftance that bellows unequal de« 
grces of influence, gives the ftate its tgne, and fixes 
Its character. 

The 
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Ths plebeian order at Rome having been long 
confidered as of an inferior condition^ and excluded 
from the higher offices of magiftracy^ had fuffi* 
cient force, as a body, to get this invidious di& 
tindion removed ; but the individual ftill ading 
under the imprefljons of a fubordinate rank, gave 
in every competition his fuffrage to a patrician^ 
whoie proteflion he had experienced, and whole 
perfonal authority he felt. By this means the af- 
cendency of the patrician families was, for a 
certain period, as regular as it could be made by 
the avowed maxims of ariftocracy : but the higher 
offices of (late being gradually ihared by plebeians^ 
the effects of former diftindions were prevented or 
weakened. The laws that were nude to adjuft the 
pretenfions of diffirrent orders were eafily ehided 
The populace became a fadion, and their alliance 
was the fureft road to dominion. Clodius, by a 
pretended adoption into a plebeian family, was qua* 
lified to become tribune of the people ; andC^far, 
by efpouflng the caufe of this faflion, made his way 
to ufurpation and tyranny. 

In fuch fleeting and tranfient fcenes, forms 
of government are only modes of proceeding, 
in which fucceffive ages diffisr from one an^ 
; other. Faflion is ever ready to feize all occa* 
lional advantages; and mankind, when in hazard 
from any party, feldom find a better prote&ioa 
than that of its rival. Cato united with Pompey 
in oppofition to Csefar, and guarded againft no* 

9 tbijig 
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thing fo much as ihac reconciliation of parties* 
which was'in cffcft to be a combination of different 
leaders againft the freedom of the republic. This 
illuftrious perfonage flood diltinguiHicd in his age 
like a man among children^ and was 'rtifcd above 
his opponents, as much by the juftnefs of his 
undsrfianding, and the extent of his penetratioil, 
as he was hy the manly fortitude and difinterefted- 
ncf$ with which he ftrove to baffle the defigns of 
a vain and childiOi ambition^ that was operating 
to the ruin of mankind. 

Although free conftituiions of government 
feldom or never take their rife from the fcheme of 
any fingle projeAor, yet are they often preferred 
by the vigilance, adivity, and zeal of fingle men. 
Happy are they who underftand and who chufc 
this object of care; and happy it is for mankind 
when it is not cholen too late. It has been re- 
ferved to Ggnalize the lives of a Cato or a BrutuSi 
on the eve of fatal revolutions ; to fofter in fecret 
the indignation of Thrafea and Helvidiusi and 
to occupy the rcBe^iona of fpeculative men in 
times of corruption. But even in foch late and 
ineffciSual examples, it was happy to know, and 
to value, an object which is fo important to man- 
kind. The purfuit, and the love of it, however 
unfuccefsful, has thrown its principal luftre on 
human nature. 
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Of Nathnal OtfcOi mgemral, and rfEfiMifimaOs 
and Maamrs rotating t0 tbtm. 

WHILE the fhode of fubordinadon it cifiudt 
and forms of gavernment take their rile» 
chiefljr from the maniier in which the memkers of 
a ftace have been originally clafiixiy and from a 
variety of circumftances that procure to pardcidar 
orders of men a fway in their country> there are 
certain objects that claim the attention of every 
f9vernment» that lead the apfirchenfiMs and the 
teafonings of mankind in every Ibcie^^ and thai 
Hot only furnilh an employment to ftatefiacn, bm 
in fome meafure ducft the oommuoity to diofe 
joftitutions, under die authority of which Ae 
magiftrate holds his power. Such are the na* 
tional defence, the diftribution of joftice, the 
^ftrvation and inoernal profperity of the ftatew 
If thefe objefb be negle&ed^ we muft apprehend 
diat the very fcene in which plMties concrad fox 
power, for privilegey or equality^ muft difiippear, 
and fociety icfelf no loi^r exift. 

ft 

Thk confideradon due to thefe objfc&s will be 
pleaded in every public aflfembly, and will pro* 
duce, in every political conteft, appeals to thai 
common fenfe and opinion of mankind, which, 
ftruggling with the private views of individuals, 

and 



and tht cbiim i>f parcjTj may be ctfufidtted ^U 
the great legifli^or of nations* 

The meafures required for the attaitimem <A 
moft national objefts are connfeded together^ and 
nnuft be jointly purfued; diey are often the fame* 
The force which is iprti^zttA for defence againft 
ibreigd encmi^i nujr be like#ife employed to 
keep the peace at hornet the hiws made to fd^ 
CQie the nfjstz and liberties of the people, may 
fenre as encouragements to population and com<i* 
Rieroei and every community^ without confi<«- 
dering how its otgefts may be elaffed or diftin'i* 
guifhed by fpeculative men, iS| in every inftarices 
obliged to tfliime or to retain that form which is 
beft fitted to preferre its advantages^ or to avert 
Its nusfortuncs* 

Natioks, howeveri like private men^ havf 
their favourite ends; and their principal puffuitsi 
which diverlify their maimers, as Well as their 
eftaUi&ments* They even attain to the fame 
ends by difieient mp^nsi and, tikie men who 
make their fortune by different profeiTions^ reuih 
the habits of their principal calling in every con- 
dition at which they arrive. The Romans be^ 
camd wealthy in purfuing their conqueftsi and 
probably^ for a certain period, increafed the num- 
bers of mankinds while their difpofitibn to wat 
feemed to threaten the earth with defolation. 
Some modern nations proceed to dottainion and 

Qj2 enlarge- 
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ealargemenc on the maxims of commerce ; and 
while they only intend to accumulate riches at 
homcj continue to gain an imperial afcendanc 
abroad* 

The charaders of the warlike and the commer* 
cial are varioufly * combined : they are formed in 
different degrees by the influence of circumftances, 
that more or le6 frequendy give rife to war, and 
excite the delire of conqueft; of circumftaocesi 
that leave a people in quiet to improve their do- 
meftic refources, or to purchafe, by die froitsof 
their induftry, from foreigners, what their own 
Ibil and their climate deny« 

Thb members of every cammunity ans more or 
lefs occupied with matters of ftate, in proportion 
as theh: conftitution admits them to Ihare in the 
government, and fummons up their attention to 
obje&s of a public nature. A people are culti- 
vated or unimproved in their talents, in" propCM*- 
tion as thofe talents are employed in the practice 
of arts, and in the affairs of fociety : they are 
improved or corrupted in their manners, in pro- 
portion as they are encouraged and direded to aft 
on the maxims. of freedom and juftice, or as they 
are degraded into a ftate of meannefs and fervi- 
tude. But whatever advantages are obtained, or 
whatever evils are avoided, by nations, in any of 
thefe important refpefts, are generally confidercd 
as mere occafional incidents: they are feldom 

admitted 
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admitted among the objedts of policy, or entered 
among the reafons of ftate. 

We hazard being treated with ridicule, whe& 
we require political eftablilhments, merely to 
cultivate the talents of men, and to infpire the 
fentiments of a liberal mind^ we muft offer 
ibme motive of intereft, or Ibme hopes of exter- 
nal advantage, to animate the purfuits, or to di- 
reft the meafures, of ordinary men. They would 
be brave, * ingenious, and eloquent, only from 
neceflky, or for the fake* of profit: they mag- 
nify the vies of wealth, popul^ion, and the other 
reiburccs of war ; but often forget thstt thefe are 
of no coniequence without the direftion of able 
capacities, and without the Aspports of a national 
vigour. We may expeft, therefore, to find 
among ftates the bias to a particular policy taken 
from the regards to public fafety $ from the de- 
fire of fecuring perfonal freedom or private pro- 
perty; ieldom from the confideratioh of moral 
effeAs, or from a view to the real improvement 
of mankind. 



Q.3 
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SECTION IV, 
Of Pofutatin and IFealib, 

WHEN we imagine whfit th( Romaai mA 
have lt\t when the ivdkn& aune chac dtt 
flower of their city b^d peri&cd at CanniB % whea 
we thiol; of what the orator had in his miiid whea 
J^e faid, <^ That the fomh among the people was 
f* li](€ tlie fpring aoiong the feafonsi'' ifriteo wf 
]i»ear of the joy with which the bumfman and the 
warrior ii adopted^ in America, to fufUin the bo* 
flours of the family and the nation i we are madi 
10 feel the moft powerful motives to regard At 
UiCfeafe and prefervation of our feltowHritiaeos, 
Intereftj afiedlioo, and views of policy, oomlHiie 
to recommend this olged i and it is treated with 
entire negle£k only by the tyrant who miftakes bis 
own advantage^ by the ftatefmaa who trifles wkb 
tJM charge committed to his care, or by the people 
who are become corrupted, and who confider their 
irHow-f^e£ts as rivals in interefti and eompeti^ 
tors in their lucrative purfuits, 

Amovo rude focieties, and among fmall com- 
munities in general, who are engaged in frequent 
ftrugglcs and difijculties, the prefervation and in- 
creafe of their members is a moft important objed* 
The American rates' his defeat from the numbers 
pf men he has loft, or he eftimates his victory from 
the prifoners he has madei not ^m his having 

remained 
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remained the mafier of a fieUy or being driv^co 
from a ground 00 which be eocouotercd bis enemy. 
A man with whom he can aflbdate ia all his pur* 
fuics, whom he can embrace as his friend 1 in whom 
he finds an objeft to his afieftionsj and an aid in 
his ftruggksy is to him the moft predot^ accef* 
fion of fortune. 

£y£K where ilie fqendfiiip of particular men k 
out of the queftion^ the fociety, being occupied in 
forming a party that may defend ttfelf, or annoy 
its enemy, finds ho objeft of greater moment than 
the increafe of its numbers. Capdvcs who may 
be adopted, or children of cither fex who may be 
feared for the public, are accordingly confidered 
as the richeft fpoil of an enemy. The praSice of 
the Romans in admitting the vanqutflied to (hare 
in the privileges of their city, the ra(>e of the Sa« 
bines, and the fubfequeVit coalition with that 
peopk> were not fingular or uncommon examples 
in the hiftory of mankind. The fiune policy has 
been followed, and was natural and obvious where- 
ever the ftrength of a ftatc confifted in the arms 
of a few, and where men were valued in them* 
Iclves, without regard to eftate or fortune. 

Ik rude ages, therefore, while mankind fubfift 
in fmall divifiens, it (hould appear, that if the 
earth be thinly peopled, thi^ defed does not arife 
from the negligence of thofe who ought to repair 
it. It is even probable, that the nK>ft effeaual 

0^4 courfe 
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courfe that could be taken to increafe the fpecies, 
would be> to prevent the coalition of nations, and 
to oblige mankind to a& in fuch fmall bodies as 
would make the prefervation of their numbers a 
principal objed of thi^ir care. This alone, it is 
true, would not be fufficient: we muft probably 
add the encouragehnent for rearing families, which 
mankind enjoy under a favourable policy, and the 
me';ns of fubfiftence which they owe to the prac- 
tice of arts. 

The mother is unwilling to increafe her off- 
fpring, and is ill provided to rear them, where flie 
hcrfelf is obliged to undergo great hardfhips in 
the fearch of her food. In North America we are 
told, that flie joins to the referves of a coU or a 
moderate temperament, the abftinencies to which 
Ihe fubmits, from the confideration of this diffi- 
culty. In her apprchenfion, it is matter of pru* 
dence, and of confcience, to bring one child to the 
condition of feeding on venifon, and of following 
on foot, before flie will hazard a new burden in 
travelling the woods^ p 

In warmer latitudes, by the different tempcra- 
rpent, perhaps, which the climate beftows, and by 
a greater facility in procuring fubliftence, the num- 
bers of mankind increafe, while the objc^ itlelf 
is negleded ; and the commerce of the fexes, 
without any concern for population, is made a 
fubjed of mere debauch. In fonie {daces, we are 
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coldj it is even made the obje6t of a barbarous 
policy^ CO defeat or to reftrain the incentions of 
nature. Jn the ifland of Formofa^ the males are 
prohibited to marry before the age of forty ; and 
females^ if pregnant before the age of thirty- fix,, 
have an abortion procured by order of the ma^- 
ftrate> who employs a violence that endangers the 
life of the mother^ together with chat of the child \' 

In China the permiflion given to parents to kill 
or to expofe their children, was probably meant as 
a relief from the burden of a numerous offspring. 
But nocwithftanding what we hear of a pradice (b 
repugnant to the human heart, it has not/ pro* 
bably, the efFeds in rcftraining population, which 
it feems to threaten ; but, like many other inftitu- 
tions, has an influence the reverfe of what it (eeoied 
to iy)rtend» The parents marry with this means of 
relief in their view^ and the children are faved* 

However important the objed of population 
may be held by mankind, it will be difficult to find, 
in the hiftory of civil policy, any wife or efie&ual 
cftablifliments folely calculated to obuin it. I'hc 
practice of rude or feeble nations is inadequate, 01; 
cannot furmount the obftacles which are found in 
their manner of life. The growth of induftry, the 
endeavours of men to improve their arts, to extend 
their commerce, to fccure their poflelTions, and to 
eftablilb their rights, are incfeed the mod effcftual 

* CoUeftioD of Datch Voyages. 

means 
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means to promote, population: but they trtfe fitxa 
a different motive i they arife from regards to iii# 
tereft and perfonal ikfety. They aiie intended ftr 
the benefit of thofe who exift, not to procwt tin 
inaeafe of their numbers. 

It b, in the mean time^ of importance to know, 
that where t people are fortunate in their pcditical 
cftablilhments, and fuccefsful in the purfuitsof io- 
inAry, their population is likely to grow in pro- 
portion, Moft of the other devices thoi^ht of 
for this purpofe, only ferve to fruftrate the expec* 
tations oi mankind, or to miOead their attention. 

In planting m colony^ to ftrivtng to repair die 
oceafiooal wafies of pcftilence or war» the imme* 
diate contrivance of ftatefmcn may be uiefuli 
but if, in reafoning on the increafe of mankind io 
general, we overlook their freedom and their bap* 
|»nefs, our aids to population become weak and 
soefleduaL They only lead us to work on the for- 
lace, or to purfue a fliadow, while we negleft the 
ful^antial concern ; and in a decaying ftate, make 
OS umper with palliatives, while the roots of an 
(vil are fuffered to remain, Oftavius revived of 
inforced the laws that related to populatk>n at 
Rome : but it may be faid of him, and of many 
Ibvereigns in a fimilar fituation, that they admini- 
iter the poifon, while they are devifing the re* 
medy % and bring a damp and a palfy on the prin* 
ciplcs of life, while they endeavour, by external 

applications 
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jkppUcadons to the (kin^ to ircftore the bloom of a 
decayed and fickljr body. 

It is indeed happy for mankindj that this im« 
porcapt objeft is not always dependent on the mf^ 
dom of ibvereignsy or the policy of (ingle men. A 
pe<^le intent oa freedom^ find for themielves a 
condition in which they may follow the propenfi* 
ties of nature with a more fignal effcA, than any 
which the councils of ftate could devife. When 
ibvcreignSy or projeftors, are the fuppofed mailers 
of this fufcyed^ the beft they can do, is to be cau^ 
lious of hurting an incereft they cannot gready 
promote> and of making breaches they cannot 
repair. 

^' When nations were divided into fmall terri« 
** tories, and petty commonwealths^ where each 
<< man had his houfe and his field to himfelf, and 
** each county had its capital free and indepen- 
^' dent; what a happy ficuation for mankind/*. 
Cays Mr« Hume; ^' how favourable to induftry and 
^' agriculture^ .to marriage and to population!" 
Yet here were probably no fchemes of the ftacef-. 
man for rewarding the married^ or for punilhing 
the lingle; for inviting^ foreigners to fettle, or for 
prohibiting the departure of natives. Every citi* 
zen finding a pofieflion fecure^ and a proviOon for 
his heirs, was not difcouraged by the gloomy fears 
of opprefGon or want: and where every other 
fupftion of nature was free^ that which furnifhed 

the 
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the nurfery could not be reftrained. Nature has 
required the powerful to be jufti but (be has not 
otherwife intruded the prefervation of her works 
to their vifionary plans. What fewel can the ftatef- 
man add to the fires of youth ? Let him only not 
fmother it, and the effed is fecure. Where we op- 
prefs or degrade mankind with one hand, it is vain, 
like 06tavius, to hold out in the other, the baits of 
marriage, or the whip to barrennefs* Ft is rain to 
invite new inhabitants from abroad, while thofe we 
already pofTefs are made to hold their tenure with 
uncertainty; and to tremble, not only under the 
pro{jpect of a numerous family, but even under 
that of a precarious and doubtful fubiiftence for 
themfeives. The arbitrary fovereign who has 
made this the condition of his fubjefts, owes the 
remains of his people to the powerful inftinds of 
nature, not to any device of. his own, 

V 

Men will crowd where the fituation is tempting 
and, in a few generations, will people every coun- 
try to the meafure of its means of fubGftence. 
They will even increafe under circumftances that 
portend a decay. The frequent wars of the Ro- 
mans, and of many a thriving community; even 
the peftilence, and the market for flaves, find their 
fupply, if, without dcftroying the fource, the drain 
become regular; and if an iflue is made for the 
offspring, without unfettling the families from 
which they arifc. Where a happier prov^fiop is 
made for mankind, the (late(|nan, who by pre- 
miums 
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miufns to marriage^ by allurements to foreigners^ 
or by confining the natives at honne, apprehends^ 
that he . has made the numbers of his people to 
grow, is often .like the fly in the fable, who ad- 
mired its fucccefs in turning the wheels and in 
rtioving the carriage : he has only accompanied 
what was already in motion ; he has daihed with 
his oar, to haften the cataraft; and waved with 
his fan, to give fpeed to the winds. 

Projects of mighty fettlement,^and of fudden 
population, however fuccefsful in the end, are al-> 
ways expenfive to mankind. Above a hundred 
thoufand peaiants, we arc^ told, were yearly driven, 
like fo many cattle, to Peterfburgh, in the firft 
attempts to replenifh that fetdement, and yearly 
{)eri(hed for want of fubfiftcnce*. The Indian 
only attempts to fettle in the neighbourhood of 
the plantain f , and while his family increafes, he 
adds a tree to the walk. 

If the plantain, the cocoa, or the palm, were 
fufficient to maintain an inhabitant, the race of 
men in the warmer climates might become as nu« 
nierous as the trees of the forcft. But in many 
parts of the earth; from the nature of the climate, 
and the foil, the (pontaneous produce being next 
to nothing, the means of fubfillence arc the fruits 
only of labour and fkill. If a people, while they 
retain their frugality, increafc their induftry, and 

• Strachlenberg. f Dampler. "^ 

improve 
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improve their arts, their fiunibers maft gfofvr io 
propordon. Hence it is, that the cultivated fields 
of Europe are mwe peopled than the wikb of 
America, or the plains of Tartary. 

But even the increafe of numkind which attends 
die accumulation of wealth, has it limin. The 
niciffaty of life is a vague and a relative term : it 
is one thing in the opinion of the favage i another 
in that of the poliflied citizen : it has a re fac n ce 
to the fancy, and to the habits of fiving. While 
arts improve, and riches increafe; while the pof« 
ieffions of individuals, or their profpefb of gain, 
come up to their opinion of what is required to 
lettle a family, they enter on its cares widi a]a« 
crity. But when the pofleflion, however redun* 
dant, falls ihort of the ftandard, and a fortune 
fuppofed fufficient for marriage is attained wich 
difficulty, population is checked, or begins to de-* 
cline. The citizen, in his own a{^>rehenfion, re<* 
turns to the ftate of the favage; his children, he 
thinks, muft perifli for want; and he quits a fcene 
overflowing with plenty, bccaufe he has not die 
fortune which his fuppofed rank, or his wiihes re« 
quire. No ultimate remedy is applied to this evil, 
by merely accumulating wealth ; for rare and coftly 
materials, whatever thefe arc, continue to be 
fought; and if lilks and pearl are maide common, 
men will begin to covet feme new decorations, 
which the wealthy alone can procure. If they 
^c indulged in their humour, their demands arc 

7 repeated \ 
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fepeitedt for it is che continual increafe of riches, 
HOC wf incnfurc attained, that keeps the anring 
knagioaiioo at eaie. 

Mbn are tempted to labour,^ and to praAife lu- 
crative arts^ bf motives of intereft. Secure to the 
workman die fiiiit of his labour, give him the 
profpe&s of independence or freedom, the public 
hfM fisund a faithful mtnifter in the acquifition of 
wealth, and a fkitbful fteward in hoarding what he 
has gained* The ftatefman, in this, as in the cafe 
of popttladon itfelf, can do little more than avoid 
doing mifchief. It is well, if, in the beginnings of 
comonerce, he knows how to, reprcfs the frauds to 
which it is fiihged. Commerce, if continued, b 
the branch in which men, committed to the <ScGc$ 
of their own experience, are leaft apt to go wrong. 

The trader, in rude ages, is ibort-figheed, frau- 
dulent, and mercenary} but in the progrefs and 
advanced ftate of his art, his views are enlarged, 
his maxims are eftabliibed : be becomes puodual^ 
liberal, £iithful, and enterprifing; and in the pe*^ 
riod of general corruption, he alone has everj 
virtue, except the force to defend his acqfuiiitions.* 
He needs no aid from the ftate, but its protee* 
lion; and is often in himfdf its mofk intelligenc 
and refpeftable member. Even hi China^ we aiw 
informed, where pilfering, fraud, and corruption, 
are the reigning praAice with all the other orders 
of oien, the great merchant is ready to give, anJ 

to 
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to procure confidence: while his couqtrymen ad 
on the planS| and under die reftri£ttons> of a pobce 
adjufled to knaves, he a£ts on the rcafona of tradr, 
ami the maxims of mankind. 

tr population be conneded with naticmal wealdi, 
liberty and perfonal fecurity is the great founda- 
tion of both: and if this foundation be laid in- 
the ftate, nature has fecured the increafe and in- 
duftry of its members j the one by dcGres the mod 
ardent in the human frame, the other by a confi- 
deration the moft uniform and conftant of any that 
poOefles the mind. The great objed of policy, 
therefore, with refpeft to both, is, to fecure to the 
family its means of fubfillence and fettlemcnt} to 
proted the induftrious in the purfuit of his occu- 
' pation i to reconcile the reftridions of police, and 
the focial aSTeftions of mankind, with their fepa- 
rate and interefled purfuiis. 

In matters of particular profeOion, induftry, 
and trade, the experienced praditioner is the maf- 
ter, and every general reafoner is a novice. ' The 
objed in commerce is to make the individual 
rich ;' the more he gains for himfelf, the more he 
augments the wealth of his country. If a protec- 
tion be required, it muft be granted} if crimes 
and frauds be committed, they mud be reprefied; 
and government can pretend to no more. When 
the reBned politician would lend an aAive hand, 
he only multiplies interruptions and grounds of 
complaint; 
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complaint; when the merchant forgets his own in* 
tereft to lay plans for his country^ the period of vi- 
fion and'chimera is near> and the folid bafis of com* 
merce withdrawn. He might be told^ that while 
he purfues his. advantage^ and gives no caufe of 
complaint, the intereft of commerce is fafe. 

The general police of Prance, proceeding on a 
fuppofition that the exportation of corn muft drain 
the country where it has grown, had, till of late, 
laid that branch of commerce under a fevere pro- 
hibition. The Englifli landholder and the farmer 
bad credit enough to obtain a premium for export- 
ation, to favour the fale of their commodity y and 
the event has Ihewn, that private intereft is a bet- 
ter patron of commerce and plenty, than the re- 
finements of ftate. One nation lays the refined 
plan of a fettlement on the continent of North 
Agierica, and trufts little to the conduf): of tra« 
ders and Ihort-fighted men ; another leaves men to 
find their own polition in a ftate of fi-eedom, and to 
think for themfelves. The a6tive induftry and the 
limited views of the one, made a thriving feule- 
ment % the great projefts of the other were ftilt 
in idea. 

But I willingly quit a fubjeft in which I am 
not much converfaot^ and ftiU' lefs engaged by the 
otgeA for which I write. Speculations on com- 
merce and wealth have been delivered by the 
ablcft writers} and the public will probably foon 

R be 
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be furhifhed with a theory of national ceconortiyi 
«qual CO what has ever appeared on anyTubjeft of 
icience whatever ^. But in the ^iew whith I have 
taken of human affairs, nothing feems more ioa* 
pottapt than the general caution which the authors 
to whom I refer fo well uhderftand^ not to confi* 
def thefe articles as making the fum of national 
felicity, or the principal objeft of any date. In 
fcience we confider our objeAs apart ; in pradice 
it were an error not to have them all in our view 
at once. 

One nation, in fearch of gold and of precious 
metals, negleft the domeftic fburces of wealth, 
and become dependent on their neighbours for the 
Aeceflaries of life : another fo intent on imprt>v« 
ing their internal refources, and on increaGng 
their commerce> that they become dependent on 
foreigners for fthe defence of what they acquire. 
It is even patnfol in converfation to find the in« 
|:creft of merchants give the tone to our reafon- 
jngs, and to find a fubjeft perpetually offered as 
the great bufinefs of national councils, to which any 
interpofition of government is feldom, with pro- 
priety, applied, or never beyond the protedion 
it affords. 

We tomplain of a want of public fpirit j but 
whatever oiay be the effeft of this error in prae« 

* By Mr. Sfluth,«Ht]ior of the irhcorj of Moral Seudbat. 

tice. 
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tice, in ipeculation it is none of our faults: we 
reafon perpetually for the public % but the Want of 
aatiooal views were frequently better than the pof-' 
ieflion of thofe we exprefs : we would have nations, 
like a company of merchaots, think of nothing but 
mooopoliesj and the profit of trade, and, like them 
too» iotraft their protf dion to a force which the/ 
do not pofiefs in theoiifelves. 

BiCAUM meni like othg* aninoals^ are maihtahi* 
ed in multitudes, where the neceflfaries of life are 
amailedj and. the ftore of wealth* is enlarged, we 
drop our regards, for the happinefs, the moral and 
political charadter of a peoples and, anxious for 
the herd we would propagate, carry our views no 
farther than the ftall and the pafture. We forget 
that the few have often made a prey of the many ; 
that to the poor there is nothing fo enticing as the 
coffera of the rich; and that when the price of 
freedom conies to be paid^ the heavy fword of the 
vidor may fall into the oppoiite fcale. 

Whatever be the aftual condudi: of nations in 
this matter, it is certain, that many of our argu-* 
ments would hurry us, for the fake of wealth and 
of population, into a fcene where mankind, being 
ezpofed to corruption, are unable to defend their 
pofieflions ; and vi^ere they are, in the end, fub« 
jeft CO oppreflion and ruin. We cut off the roots> 
while we would extend the brknchesi and thicken 
the ibliagf « 

R a It 
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It is poflihly from an opinion that the virtues 
of men are feeures that Ibme, who turn their atten- 
tion u> public affairs, think of nothing but die 
numbers and wealth of a people: it is from a 
dread of corruption, that others think of nodiiog 
but how to prefervc the national virtues. Humsn 
iociety has great obligations to both. They sit 
oppofed to one another only by miftake ; and evea 
when united, have not ftrength fuffident to combit 
the wretched party, that refers every objeft to per- 
fonal intereft, and that cares not for the lafety or 
increafc of any ftock but its own. 
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S E C T. V. 

Of National Deftnce and Conju^^ 

IT is impoffible to afcertajn how much of the 
policy of any^ftate has a reference to war^ or to 
national fafety. ^ Our Ic^iflator/' fays the Cretan 
in Plato, " thought that nations were by nature ia 
<' a ftate of hoftility : he took his meafures ac^ 
<^ cordirigly i and obferving that all the poileflions 
<^ of the vanquifhed pertain to the viftor, he held 
^< it ridiculous to propoie any benefit to his coun* 
<' try, before he had provided that it ihould not be 
«^ conquered." 

Crete, which is fuppofed to have been a model 

of miliary policy, is commonly confidered as the 

original from which the celebrated laws of Lycur* 

gus were copied. Mankind, it feems, in every in^ 

itance, muft have ibme palpable objeA to dired their 

p-oceedings, and muft have a view to fome point of 

external utility, even in the choice of their vir^ 

tues. The difcipline of Sparta was military; and 

a fenfe of its ufe in the field, more than the 

force of unwritten and traditionary laws, or the 

fuppofed engagement of the public faith obtained 

by the lawgiver, may have induced this people to 

perfcvere in the obfervance of many rules, which 

to other nations do not appear neceflkry, except in 

the prefence pf an pqeipy. 

R 3 , Every 
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£y£RY ihftitution of this fingular people gave a 
leflbn of obedience, of fertitudcj and of zeal for the 
public ! but it is remarkable that they chofe to ot« 
tain, by their virtues alone, Mrhat other nations are 
fain to buy with their treafure.; and it b wdl 
known, that, in the courfe of their hiftory, they 
came to regard their difcipliqe tiferely on account 
of its moral effefbs. They had experienced the 
liappinefs of a mind courageous^ difinterefted, and 
devoted to its bed aSeftions 5 and they ftudied to 
preferve this character in theonfelves, by rcligniqg 
the interefts of ambition, and the hopes of ipiliuiy 
glory, even by facrificing the numbers of theif 
people. 

It was the fate of Spartans who efcaped from 
the field^ not of thofe who perifhed with Cleom- 
brotus ^t L^u£tra> that filled the cottages of Lace- 
demon with mourning and feribus reflexion*: it 
was the fear cf having their citizens corrupted 
abroad, by intercourfe with fervile and merce- 
nary men« that made them quit the ftation of 
leaders in the Ferfian war, and leave Athens, 
during fifty years, to purfue, unrivalled^ that 
career of ambition and proBt, by which Qie madc^ 
fuch acquifitions of power and 6f wealth f . 

Ws have had occafion to oblerve, that in every 
rude itate the gr^at bufinefs is war ; and that in 

• Xroophoo* f TkttCjMWIef f Book I^ 

barbaroui 
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barbarous time$» mankind being generally divided 
joio (mall parties^ are engaged in almoft perpetual 
boftilittes. This circiunftance gives the military 
leader a continued alcendant in his countr/j and 
inclines every people^ during warlike ages^ to mo- 
sarchical government. 

Th£ conduffc of an army can leaft of all fub* 
jefts be divided : and we may be juftly furprized 
to find that the Romansy after many ages of mi* 
litary experience^ and after having recently felt the 
arms of Hannibal in many encounters, afibciated ' 
(wo leaders at the head of the fame army, and left 
them to adjuft their pretenfions, by taking the 
command, each a day in his turn. The lame 
people, however, on other occafions, thought ic 
ezpedienc to fufpend the exercile of every £ubor- 
dinate magiftracy, and in the tioie of great alarms^ 
to intruft all the authority of the ftate in the handa 
of one perfon« 

RspuBLics have generally found it neceflary, in 
the conduct of war, to place great confidence in 
the executive branch of their goverxuneBt. When 
a conful at Rome had proclaimed his levies^ 
and adminiftered the military oath, he became 
from that moment malter of the public treafury^ 
and of the lives of tbofe who were under his 
command *. The axe and the rods were aolongqr 
a mere badge of magiftracy, or «o empty pageants 

♦ Polybiois 

R 4 ^ in 
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in the hands of the USor : they were^ at the com« 
inand of the father^ ftained with the blood of hb 
own children; and fell> without appeal^ on the 
mutinous and difobedient of every condition. 

In every free ftate> there is a perpetual necefficy 
to diftinguilh the maxions of martial law from thofe 
of the civil ; and he who has not learned to give 
an implicit obedience^ where the ftate has given 
him a miliury leaddry and to reGgn his perfonal 
freedom in the field, from the fame magnanimity 
with which he nuuntains it in the political delibe-^ 
rations of his country, has yet to learn the moft 
important leflbn of civil fociety, and is only fit to 
occupy a place in a rudt, or in a corrupted ftat^ 
where the principles of mutiny' and of fervility 
i)eing joined, the one or the other is frequendy 
adopted in the wrong place. 

From a regard to what is neceflary ia war, na« 
lions inclined to popular or ariftocratical govern- 
ment, have had recouHe to eftablifliments that 
bordered on monarchy. Even where the higheft 
oSice of the ftate was in common times admini- 
ftere4 by, a plurality of perfbns, the whole power 
and authority belonging to it was, on pardculv 
occafions, committed to one; and upon great 
alarms, when the political fabric was Aiaken ot 
endangered, a monarchical |)ower has been ap* 
plied, like a prop, to fecure the ftate againft ^e 
rage of the tcmpeft* Thus were the didators 

occafioa- 
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occafionally named ac Rome, and the ftadchold- 
ers in the United Provini:es ; and thus, in mixed 
governments, the royal prerogative is occafionallf 
enlarged^ by the temporary fufpen&on of laws % 
and the barriers of liberty appear to be removed, 
in order to veft a diftatorial power in the bands of 
the king. 

Had mankind, therefore, no view but to war^ 
fiire, it is probable that they would continue to 
prefer monarchical government to any other -, or at 
kaft that every nation, in order to procure iec^ec 
and united councils, would intrufl the executive 
power with unlimited authority. But happily for 
civil fociety, men have objcds of a different fort: 
and experience has taught, that although the oon* 
duft of armies requires an abfolute and undivided 
command; yet a national force is beft formed^ 
where numbers of men are inured to equality ; apd 
where the meaneft citizen may confider himfel^ 
upon occaiion, as deftined to command as well as 
to obey. It is here that the diAator finds a fpiric 
and a force prepared to fccond his council; it ia 
here too that the dictator himfelf is formed, and 
that numbers of leaders are prelented to the pub« 
lie choice ; it is here that the profperity of a ftate 
is independent of fingle men, and that a wifdom 
which never dies, with a fyftem of miliury ar« 
langen^npop permanent and regular, can, "even un* 

.>'^'* V .;;. ... 
^ |n Bntaun, by the fulpciifion of the Haitsj Corftu* 

der 
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.dcr the grcated misfortunes^ prolong the natioaal 
itruggle. With this advantage the Romaa^ 
linding a number of diftiaguilhed le^d^rs itfife in 
{ucccBxoB, were at all tioies alnooft equally pn* 
pared to contend with their enemies of Afia or 
Africa i while the fortune of thofe eaemiesy on 
th; contrary, depended on the cafual ap|)ear- 
ance of fingular men, of a Mithridatcs, or of a 
Hannibal; 

The foldier, we are told, has his point of U^ 
now, and a falhion of thinking, which he wean 
with his fword. This point of honour, in free an4 
tincorrupttd ibues, is a zeal for the public 5 and 
war to them is an operation of paflioos, not the 
mere purfuit of a c^ling. Its good and its ill 
eficds are fek in extremes : the friend is made tp 
, experience the warmeft proofs of attachment, the 
enemy the fevereft efifeiSs of animo&ty. On this 
fyltem the celebrated nadons of antiquity made 
war under their higheft attainments of civility^ and 
tinder their greateft degrees of refinement. 

In fmall and rude focieties> the individual finds 
himfclf attacked in every nauonal war $ and none 
can propofe to devolve his defence on another. 
^< The king of Spain it a great prince,'' faid an 
American chief to the governor of Jamaica, ^ho 
was preparing a body of troops to join in an enccTr 
prile againft the Spaniards : *' do you propofe to 
' *« make war upon fo great a king with fo fmall a 

" force ?• 
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•• force ?'• Being told that the forces he faw w 
CO be joined by troops from Europe, and that t 
governor could then command no more : ^^ W 
•' arc thcfe then," faid die Americaoj ** who foi 
^ diis crowd of fpe&ators ? are they not yc 
^ people ? and why do you not all go forth to 
^ great a war ?" He was anfwered, that t 
fpeftators were merchants, and other inhabitan 
who took no part in the fervice : '' Would th 
*^ be merchants ftill," continued this ftatefms 
^^ if the king of Spain was to attack you her 
^ For my part, I do not think that merchaj 
^ fhould be permitted to live in any Qountr 
^ when I go to war, I leave no body at hor 
«< but the women." It fliould fecm that tl 
. fimple warrior considered merchants as a kind 
neutral perfons, who took no part in the qus 
rels of their country ; and that he did not kn< 
how much war itfelf may be made a Aibje£b 
traffic $ what mighty armies may be put in m 
tion from behind the counter*, how often hum 
blood is, without any national animofity, boug 
and fold for biQs of exchange; and how ofi 
the prince, the nobles, and the Itatefmen, 
many a poliflied nation^ might, in his account, 
confidered as merchants. 

« 

In the progrefs of arts and of policy, the mei 
bers of every flate are divided into claiTes ; and 
the commencement of this diftribution, there 
M) diiftinftion more ferious than that of the warr 

10 J 
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and the pacific inhabitant i ao more is required ta 
place men in the reladon of mafter and flave. 
Even when the rigours of an eftablifbed ilavcry 
abate, as they have done in modem Europe, ia 
confequence of a proteftion, and a property, 
aUowed to the mechanic and labourer, this dih^ 
cinftion lerves ftill to feparate the noble fi^m 
the bafe, and to point out that clafs of men who 
are dcftined to reign and to domineer in their 
country. 

It was certainly never foreieen by mankind,^ 
that, in the purfuit of refinement, they were to 
reverfe this order ; or even that they were to place 
the government, and the military force of na* 
cions, in difierent hands. But is it equally un- 
ibrcfeen, that the fprmcr order may again take 
place? and that the pacific citizen, however dif- 
tinguifhed by privilege and rank, mufl: one day 
bow to the perfon with whom he has intrufteJ 
his^ fword ? If fuch revolutions (hould aftually 
follow, will this new mafter revive in his own 
order the fpirit of the noble and the het ? will 
he renew the characters of the warrior and the 
ftacefman ? will he reftore xo his country the civil 
and military virtues ? I am afi-aid to reply. Mon- 
tefquieu obferves, that the government of Rome, 
even tinder the emperors, became, in the hands of 
the tr(>opSj elective and republican : but the Fabi| 
or the Bruti were heard of no more, after the prac- 
torian bands became the republic. 
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Wfi have cnumesated Tome of the heads under 
which a people> as they emerge from barbaritf^ 
may come to be dafled. Such are» the nobility^ 
the people, the adherents of the prince ; and even 
the priefthood have not been forgotten : when we 
arrive at times of refinement, the army muft be 
joined to the lift. The departments of civil go- 
vernment and of war being fevered, and the pre-^ 
eminence being given to the ftatefman, the am- 
Vitious will naturally devolve the military fervice 
on thofe who are contented with a fubordinate fta-^ 
tion. They who have the greateft (hare in the 
divifion of fortune, and the greatell intereft in de- 
fending their country, having refigncd the fword^ 
muft pay for what they have ceafed to per- 
form; and armies, not only at a diftance from 
home, but in the very bolbm of their country, 
are fubfifted by pay. A difcipline is invented 
to inure the foldier to perform, from habit, and 
from the fear of punilhment, thofe hazardous du^ 
ties, which the love of the public,- or a national 
jptril^ no longer infpire. 

Whin we confider the breach that fuch an efta« 
blMhment makes in the fyftem of national virtues, 
it is unpleafant to obferve, that moft nations who 
have run the career of civil arts, have, in fome 
degree, adopted this meafure. Nor only ftates, 
which either have wars to maintain, or precarious 
pofleffions to defend at a diftance ; not only a priitce 
jealous of his authority, or in hafte to gain the 

advantage 
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advantage of di^ciplillc^ are dtipoied to emplof fe. 
reign troops^ or to keep ftaoding armies % but evea 
republics, with little of the former occafiap, awl 
none of the motives which prevail in mooarcbf, 
lave beea found to tread in the iame path. 

Ij^ military arrangements occupy (b ^oofidcraUe 
a place in the domeftic policy of natiootj the ac^ 
tual coofequences of war are equally important 4a 
the hiftory of nruirtkind. Glory and ipoil were the 
carlieft fubjed of quarrels ; a conceffion <tf fiipe* 
riority» or a ranfom> were the prices of peaciw 
The love of faficty, and the defire of domioioa^ 
equally lead mankind to wi(h for acceflioos of 
ftrength. Whether as vidors or as vanquiflicdi 
they tend to a coaKtion; and powerful nations 
conOdering a province, or a fortneis acquired od 
their frontier, as fo much gained, ar^ perpetually 
intent on extending the Kmto. 

Tab maxims of eonqueft are not always to be 
diftinguiflied from thofe of (elf-defence. If a neigh« 
bouring ftate be dangerous, if it be frequently 
.trooblefotae, it is a' maxim founded in the con* 
fideradon of fiifety, as well as of conqueft, that iC 
ought to be weakened or difarnned : if, being oilot 
reduced, it be difpoted to renew the conteft^ iC 
rouft from thenceforward be governed in form* 
Rome never avowed any other maxims of coii« 
queft; and (he every where fent her infokot ar- 
ones under the fpccious pretence of procuring 

to 
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herfelf tod her idlies a laftiog peace, f^bidi &c 
ne would referre the power to difturb* 

Tnt equality of thole alliances which the Qre- 
n ftates formed againft each other, niaiiitaifled» 
a time, their independence and feparation; and 
t time was the fliining and the happjr period 
:heir ftory. It was prolonged more by the vigi* 
ce and condudt which they fever^Ily appKed^ 
n by the moderation of their councils^ or hf . 
' peculiarities of domeftic policy which arrefted 
ir progrefs. The viftors were fometimes con- 
ted, with merely changing to a refemblance of » 
ir own forms, the govern ment of the ftates they, 
dued. What the next ftep might have been, 
jie progrefs of impoficions, is hard to determine* 
; when we confider, that one party fought for 

impofition of tributes, another for the alcen- 
t in war, it cannot be doubted, that the Athe- 
is, from a national ambition, and from the de^ 
of wealth ; and the Spartans, though they ori* 
lUy only meant to defend themfelves, and their 
!s, were both, at lad, equally willing to become 

mafters of Greece ; and were preparing foe 
1 other at home that yoke, which both together 
1 their confederates were obtiged to receive 
n abroad. 

V the conquefts of Philip, the defire of felf<* ' 
ervation ahd fecurity* ieemed to be blended 
I the ambition natural to princes. He turncd^^ 

bis 
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Bis arms fucccffivdf to the qaaiters on whidi he 
found himfelf huit^ from which he had bm 
abrmed or provoked : and when he had fobdoed 
the Greeks^ he propofed to lead them againft didr 
ancient enemy of Perfia. In thb he laid the pha 
which was carried into execution by his Ton. 



The Romans, become the maften of Italy, and 
the conquerors of Carthage, had been alarmed on 
the fide of Macedon, and were led to crols a new 
fea in fearch of a new field, on which to ezercilc 
their military force. In profecution of their wars, 
from the earlieft to the lateft date of their hiibry, 
without intending the very conqtieft they madi^ 
perhaps without forefeeing what advantage they 
were to reap from the fubjc&ion of diftanc pro- 
vinces, or in what manner they were to govern 
their new acquifitions, they (UH proceeded to foize 
what came fucceffively within their reach ^ and, 
ftimulated by a policy which engaged them ia 
perpetual wars, which led to perpetual vidory and 
acceffions of territory, they extended the frontier 
of a ilate, which, but a few centuries before, had 
been confined within the fkirts of a village, to the 
Euphrates, the Danube, the Wefer, the Fortb# 
and the Ocean* 

It is vain to affirm that the genius of any 
nation is adverfe to conqueft. Its real interefis 
indeed moft commonly are.fo; but tytij ftat^ 
which is prepared to defend itlelf^ and to obcaio 

vidtorics. 
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viftoriesj is likewife in hazard of being tempted 
to conquer. 

In Europe, where mercenary and difciplined ar- 
mies are every where formed, and ready to tra- 
vcrfe the earth, where, like a flood pent up by 
(lender banks, they are only reftrained by policicd 
forms, or a temporary balance of power; if the 
fluices ihould break, what inundations may we 
not exped to behold? Effeminate kingdoms and 
empires are fpread from the (ca of Corea to the 
Atlantic ocean. Every ftate, by the defeat of its 
troops, may be turned into a province $ every 
army oppofed in the Held today may be hired to« 
morrow; and every victory gained, may give the 
acceflion of a new military force to the vidtor. 

The Romans, with inferior arts of communis 
cation both by Tea and land, maintained their do- 
minion in a confiderable part of Europe, Afia^ 
and Africa, over fierce and intraAable nations^ 
what may not the fleets and armies of Europe, 
with the acceis they have by commerce to every 
part of the world, and the facility of their con* 
veyance, eflFeA, if that ruinous maxim (hould pre- 
vail, that the grandeur of a nation is to be eftt* 
mated from the extent of its territory; or, that 
the intereft of any particular people confifts ia 
reducing their neighbours to fervitudc ? 
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SECT. VI. 

Of Civil Liberty. 

IF war, cither for depredation or defencc> were 
the principal objeft of nations, every tribe 
would) from its earlieft (late, aim at the condition 
of a Tartar horde; and in all its fucceflfes would 
haften to the grandeur of a Tartar empire. The 
military leader would fuperfede the civil magi- 
ftrate; and preparations to fly with all their pof- 
feflions, or to purfue with all their forces, would 
in every fociety make the fum of their public 
arrangements. 

He who firfl", on the banks of the Wolga, or 
the Jenifca, had taught the Scythian to mount the 
horfe, to move his cottage on wheels, to harals his 
enemy alike by his attacks and his flights, to han- 
dle at full fpeed the lance and the bow, and when 
beat from his ground, to leave his arrows in the 
wind to meet his purfuer; he who had taught his 
countrymen to ufe the fame animal for every pur- 
pole of the dairy, the (hambles, and the field of 
battle J would be efteemed the founder of his na- 
tion ; or like Ceres and Bacchus among the Greeks, 
would be in vefted with the^ honours of a go4( <s 
the reward of his ufeful inventions. Amidft fucb 
inftitutions, the nanr>es and atchievements of Her- 
cules and Jafon might have been tranfmitted to 
poderity ; but thol^ of Lycurgus 6r Solon, the 

heroes 
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heroes of policical fociety, could have gained no 
reputation, either fabulous or real, in the records 
of fame. 

\ 

Every tribe of warlike barbarians may enter- 
tain among themfelvcs the ftrongcft fcntiments of 
affcftion and honour, while they carry to the reft 
of mankind the afpeft of banditti and robbers*. 
They may be indifferent to intereft, and foperior 
to danger; but our fcnfc of humanity, our regard 
to the rights of nations, our admiration of civil 
wifdom an4 juftice, even our effeminacy itfelfi 
make us turn away with contempt, or with horror, 
from a fcene which exhibits fo few of our good 
qualities, apd which ferves fo much to reproach 
our weaknefs. 

• 

It is in conducing the affairs of civil fociety, 
that mankind find the exercife of their bed talents, 
as well as the objeft of their beil affedtions. It is 
in being grafted on the advantages of civil fociety, 
that the art of war is brought to perfection ; that 
the refources of armies, and the complicated 
fprings to be touched in their condud, are beft 
underftood. The mofl celebrated warriors were 
alfo citizens: oppofed to a Roman, or a Greek, 
the chieftain of Thrace, of Germany, or Gaul, was 
a novice. The native of Pella learned the principles 

of his art from Epaminondas and Pelopidas. 

« 

• D'Arvieux's Hiftory of the Arab«; 
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If nations, as hath been obfcrvcd in the preced- 
ing feftioo, muft adjuft their policy on the pro- 
fpecl of war from abroad, they are equally bound 
to provide for the attainnnent of peace at home. 
But there is no peace in the abfence of juftice. It 
may fubfift with divifions, difputes, and contrary 
opinions ; but not with the commiflTion of wrongs. 
The injurious, and the injured, are, as implied in 
the very meaning of the terms, in a ftate of hof- 
tility. 

Where men enjoy peace, they owe Jt either to 
their mutual regards and afFeflions, or to the re- 
ftraints of law. Thofe are the happieft ftates which 
procure peace to their members by the firft of 
thefe methods: but it is fufficiently uncommon 
to procure it even by the fecond. The firft would 
with hold the occafions of war and of competi- 
tion : the (econd adjufts the pretenfions of men 
by ftipulations and treaties. Sparta taught her citi- 
zens not to regard intereft: other free nations 
fecure the intereft of their members, and conGder 
this as a principal part of their rights. 

Law is the treaty to which members of the 
fame comgiunity have agreed, and under which 
the magiftratc and the fubjeft continue to enjoy 
their rights, and to maintain the peace of fociety. 
The dcfirc of lucre is the great motive to injuries t 
law therefore has a principal reference to property. 
It would afcertain the different methods by which 

property 
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property may be acquired, as by prefcriptiont 
conveyance, and fucceflion; and ic naakcs the 
neceflfary provifions for rendering the pofTcISon of 
property fecure. 

Beside avari<;e, there ^^re other nnotives from 
which men are unjuft; fuch as pride, malice, 
envy, and revenge. The law would eradicate the 
principles themfclvesj or at lead prevent their 
effeds. 

From whatever motive wrongs are committed, 
there are different particulars in which the injured 
may fuffer. He may fuffer in his goods, in hit 
perfon, or in the freedom of his conduft. Na- 
ture has made him mafter of every a£tion which 
is jiot injurious to others. The laws of his parti« 
cular fociety intitle him perhaps to a determinate 
ftation, and beftow on him a certain (hare in the 
government of his country. An injury, therefore, 
which in this refpeft puts him under any unjuil 
reftraint, may be called an infringement of his 
political rightSt 

Where the citizen is fuppofed to have rights 
of property and of ftation, and is protedted in the 
exercife of them, he is faid to be free; and the 
very reftraints by which he is hindered from th^ 
commiflion of crimes, are a part of his liberty. 
No perfon is free, where any perfon is fuffered to 
do wrong with impunity. Even the deipotic prince 
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on his throne, is not an exception to this general 
rule. He himfelf is a flave, the moment he pre- 
tends that force (hould decide any conteft. The 
difregard he throws on the rights of his people 
recoils on himfelf j and in the general uncertainty 
of all conditions, there is no tenure more preca- 
rious than his own. 

From the different particulars to which men re* 
fer, in fpeaking of liberty, whether to the fafety 
of the perfon and the goods, the dignity of rank, 
or the participation of political importance, as 
well as from the different methods by which their 
rights are fecured, they are led to differ in the in- 
terpretation of the term j and every free nation is 
apt to fuppofe, that freedom is to be found only 
among themfelves; they meafure it by their own 
peculiar habits and fyftem of manners. 

Some having thought, that the unequal diftri* 
bution of wealth is a grievance, required a new 
divifion of property as the foundation of public 
jufticc. This fcheme is fuited to democratical 
government; and in fuch only it has been admit- 
ted with any degree of effedt. 

New fettlements, like that of the people of If- 
rael, and fingular eftablifhments, like thofe of 
Sparta and Crete, have furnifhed examples of its 
aftual execution; but in moff other ftates, even 
the democratical fpirit could attain no more than 

to 
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to prolong the ftruggle for Agrarian laws; to 
procure^ on occadon, the expunging of debts ; 
and to keep the people in mind, under all the 
diftindions of fortune, that they ftill had a claim 
to equality. 

The citizen at Rome, at Athens, and in many 
republics, contended for himfelf, and his order. 
The Agrarian law was moved and debated for 
ages : it ferved to awaken the mind ; it nouriflied 
the fpirit of equality, and furnifhed a field on 
which to exert its force ; but was never eftablifhed 
with any of its other and more formal effects. 

Many of the eftablifhments which ferve to de« 
fend the weak from oppreflTion, contribute, by 
fecuring the pofleflion of property, to favour its 
unequal divifion, and to increafe the afcendant of 
thofe from whom the abufes of power may be 
feared. Thofe abufes were felt very early both at 
Athens and Rome *• 

It has been propofed to prevent the excelfive 
accumulation of wealth in particular hands, by 
limiting the increafe of private fortunes, by pro- 
hibiting intails, and by with-holding the right of 
primogeniture in the fucccffion of heirs. It has 
been propofed to prevent the ruin of moderate 
cftatesj and to reftrain the ufe, and conlequently 

* Plutarch in the life of Solon.— —Livy. 
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the defire of great ones, by fumptuary laws. 
Thefe different methods are more or lefs conGfteot 
with the interefts of commerce^ and aiay be 
ftdoptedj in different degrees, by a people whole 
national objefl is wealth: and they have their 
degree of efiVd, by infpiring moderation, or a 
ienfe of equality, .and by ftifling the paflions by 
which mankind are prompted to mutual wrongs. 

It appears to be, in a particular manner, the 
objedt of fumptuary laws, and of the equal divi« 
fion of wealth, to prevent the gratification of va* 
nity, to check the oftentation of fuperior fortune, 
and, by this means, to weaken the defire of riches, 
-and to preferve, in the breaft of the citizen, that 
moderation and equity which ought to ritgulate 
bis conduA. 

This end is never perfedUy attained in any ftatt^ 
where the unequal divifion of property is admit- 
ted, and where fortune is allowed to beftow di« 
flinftion and rank. It is indeed difficult, by any 
ihethods whatever, to fiiut up this fource of cor- 
ruption. Of all the- nations whofe hiftory is 
known with certainty, the defign itfelf^ and die 
manner of execudng it, appear to have been un« 
derftood in Sparta alone. 

There property was indeed acknowledged by 
lawi but in confequence of certain regulations 
and practices, the moft effcAual, it feems, that 

mankind 
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mankind have hitherto found out. The manners 
that prevail among fimple nations before the efta* 
bliihment of property^ were in fome meafure pre* 
ferved * ; the palfion for riches waSj during many 
ages, fupprefledj and the citizen was made to 
confider himlelf as the property of his country^ 
not as the owner of a private eftate. 

It was held ignominious either to buy or to lell 
the patrimony of a citizen. Slaves were, in every 
family> intruded with the care of its efFefts, and' 
freemen were ftrangers to lucrative arts ; juftice 
was eftablifhed on a contempt of the ordinary al- 
lurement to crimes ; and the prelervatives of civil 
liberty applied by the date, were the difpofitions 
that were made to prevail in the hearts of its 
members, 

Thb individual was relieved from every folici- 
tude that could arffe on the head of his fortune ; 
he was educated, and he was employed for life in 
the fervice of the public ; he was fed at a place of 
common refort, to which he could carry no diftinc* 
tion but that of his talents and his virtues ; his 
children were the wards, and the pupib of the 
ftate ; he himfelf was thought to be a parent, and 
a direftor to the youth of his country,^ not the 
anxious father of a feparate family. 

• See Part II. Sea. a. 
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This people, ivc are told, beftowed feme care 
in adorning their perfons, and were known from 
afar by the red or the purple they wore; but 
could not make their equipage, their buildings, or 
their furniture, a fubjcd of fancy, or what we call 
tafte. The carpenter and the houfe-builder were 
reftrifted to the ufe of the axe and the faw: 
their workn:ianfhip muft have been fin^rple, and 
probably, in refpedt to its form, continued for 
ages the fame. The ingenuity of the artift was 
employed in cultivating his own nature, not io 
adorning the habitations of his fellow citizens. 

On this plan, they had (enators, magiftrates, 
leaders of armies, and minifters of ftate i but no 
men of fortune. Like the heroes of Homer, they 
diftributed honours by the meafure of the cup and 
the platter, A citizen who, in his political capa- 
city, was the arbiter of Greece, thought himfelf 
honoured by receiving a double portion of plaiii 
Oitertainment at fupper. He was active, penetrat- 
]ng<» brave, difinterefted, and generous s but his 
eftate, his table, and his furniture might, in our 
efteem, have marred the luftre of all his virtues. 
Neighbouring nations, however, applied for com- 
manders to this nurfery of ftatefmen and warriors, 
as we apply for the pra&itioners of every art to the 
countries in which they excel ; for cooks to France, 
and for muficians to Italy, 

After 
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After .all, wc arc, perhaps, not fufEciently in- 
ftrudled in the nature of the Spartan laws and in- 
fticutions, to underftand in what nnanner all the 
ends of this (ingular ftace were obtained -, but the 
admiration paid to its people^ and the conftanc 
reference of contemporary hiftorians to their 
avowed fuperiority, will not allow us to queftion^ 
the fads. " When I x)bferved/' fays Xenophon, 
<* that this nation, though not the mod populous, 
" was the moft powerful ftate of Greece, I was 
" fcized with wonder, and with an earneft defire to 
know by what arts it attained its pre-eminence i 
but when I came to the knowledge of its infti- 
^ tutions, my wonder ceafed. As one man ex- 
*< eels another, and as he who is at pains to cul- 
tivate his mind, mud furpafs the perfon who 
negleds iti fo the Spartans fhould excel every 
'' nation, being the only ftate in which virtue is 
" ftudied as the objcdl of government.'* 

The fubjefts of property, confidered with a view 
to fuhfiftence, or even to enjoyment, have little 
effedl in corrupting mankind, or in awakening the 
fpirit of competition and of jealoufy; but confi* 
dered with a view to drftinftion and honolir, where 
fortune conftitutes rank, they excite the moft ve- 
hement paftions, and abfbrb all the fentiments of 
the human foul: they reconcile avarice and 
meannefs with ambition and vanity ; and lead men 
through the praftice of fordid and mercenary 

arts. 
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arts, Co the poflcffion of a fuppofed elevation and 
dignity. 

Where this fburce of corruption, on the con- 
trary, is eflFedually (lopped, the citizen is dutiful, 
and the magiftrate upright ; any form of govern- 
ment may be wifely adminiftered ; places of truil 
are likely to be well fupplied; and by whatever 
rule office and power arc beftowcd, it is likely that 
all the capacity and force that fubfifts in the ftate 
will come to be employed in its fervice : for oo 
this fuppofition, experience and abilities are the 
only guides, and the only titles to public confi- 
dences and if citizens be ranged into feparate 
daffes, they become • mutual checks by the dif- 
ference of their opinions, not by the oppofitionof 
their interefted defigns. 

■ 

We may eafily account for the cenfures btftow* 
ed on the government of Sparta, by thole who 
confidered it merely on the fide of its forms. 
It was not calculated to prevent the pradice of 
crimes, by balancing againft each other the felfiih 
and partial difpofitions of men • but to infpire the 
virtues of the foul, to procure innocence by the 
abfence of criminal inclinations, and to derive its 
internal peace from the indifference of its mem- 
bers to the ordinary motives of (Irife and difbrder. 
It were trifiing to feek for its analogy to any other 
conftitutioo of ftate^ in which its principal cha- 

radleriilic 
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teriftic and diftinguifhing feature is not to be 
nd. The collegiate fovereignty, the fenate, 
I the ephorij had their counterparts in other 
ublics, and a refemblanCe has been found in 
ticular to the government of Carthage*: bur 
ac affinity of confequence can be found between 
date whofc fole objeA was virtuCj and another 
ofe principal objed was wealth; between a 
»ple whofe affociated Kings, being lodged in 
fame cottage, had no fortune but their daily 
ds* and a commercial republic, in which a 
»per eftate was required as 4i neceflary qualifi- 
ion for the higher offices of (late i 

Dther petty commonwealths expelled Kings, 
en they became jealous of their defigns, or 
:r having experienced their tyranny; here the 
'editary fucceffion of Kings was preferved: 
ler flares were afraid of the intrigues and cabals 
their members in competition for dignities; 
e folicitation was. required as the only condi- 
n upon which a place in the fenate was obtain- 
A fupreme inquifitoristl power was, in the 
fons of the ephori, fafely committed to a few 
n, who were drawn by lot, and without dif* 
flion, from every order of the people: and if 
contrail to this, as well as to many other arti- 
s of the Spartan policy, be required, it may 
found in the general hiflory of mankind. 

• AriAotlc. 
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But Sparta, under every fuppofed error of iu 
form, profpcrcd for ages, by the integrity of its 
manners, and by the charadter of its citizens. 
When that integrity was broken, this people did 
not languiih in the weaknefs of nations funk in 
effeminacy. They fell into the ftream by which 
other ftates had been carried- in the torrent of vio- 
lent paflions, and in the outrage of barbarous 
times. They ran the career of other nations, after 
that of ancient Sparta was finiQied: they built 
walls, and began to improve their pofleflions, 
after they ccafed to improve their people ; and 
on this new plan, in their ftruggle for political 
life, they furvivcd the fyftem of ftates that pe- 
rifhed under the Macedonian dominion : they 
lived to aft with another which arofe in the 
Achaean league; and were the laft community 
of Greece that became a village in the empire of 
Rome. 

• 

If it (hould be thought we have dwelt too long 
on the hiftory of this fmgular people, it may be 
remembered, in excufe, that they alone, in the 
language of Xcnophon, made virtue an objeft of 
ftate. 

We muft be contented to derive our freedom 
from a different fource; to cxpcdl jufticc from 
the limits which are fet to the powers of the ma-, 
giftrate, and to rely for proteftion on the laws 
which are made to fccurc the eftatc and the per- 
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fon of the fubjeft. We live in focieties, where 
men muft be rich, in order to be great j where 
pleafure . itfelf is often purfued from vanity; 
where the defire of a fuppe)fcd happincfs ferves to 
inflame the word of palTions, and is itfelf the 
foundation of mifery ; where public juftice, like 
fetters applied to the body, may, without in- 
fpiring the fcntiments of candour and equity, 
prevent the adual commifTion of crimes. 

Mankind come under this defcription the mo- 
ment they are feized with their paffions for riches 
and power. But their defcription in every inftancc 
is mixed: in the beft there is an alloy of evil; 
in ^he worft, a mixture of good. Without any 
cftablifhments to prcferve their manners, befides 
penal laws, and the rcftraints of police, they de- 
rive, from inftinftive feelings, a love of inte- 
grity and candour, and from the very contagion 
of focicty itfelf, an efteem for what is honour- 
able and praife- worthy. They derive, from their 
union and joint oppoficion to foreign enemies, a 
zeal for their own community, and courage to 
maintain its rights. If the frequent negledl of 
virtue, as a political objed, tend to difcredit the 
underftandings o/ men, its luftre, and its fre- 
quency, as a fpontaneous offspring of the heart, 
will rcftorc the honours of our nature. 

In every cafual and mixed ftateof the national 
manners, the fafcty of every individual, and his 
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political confequence, depends much on himfelfi 
but nnore on the party to which he is joined. For 
this reafon, all who feel a common intereft^ are 
apt to unite in parties ; and, as far as that inocrcft 
requires, mutually fupport each other. 

Where the citizens of any free community arc 
of different orders, each order has a peculiar fet 
of claims and prctcnfions : relatively to the other 
members of the ftatc, it is a party ; relatively to 
the differences of intereft among its own mem- 
bers, it may admit of numberlefs fubdivifions. 
But in every ftare' there arc two incerefts very 
readily apprehended ; that of a prince and his 
adherents, that of a nobility, or of any tempo- 
rary fadion, oppofed to the people. 

Where the fovereign power is referved by the 
collective body, it appears unneceflary to think of 
additional eftablifhments for fecurpg the rights 
of the citizen. But it is difficult, if not impof- 
fible, for the colledive body to exercife this 
power in a manner that fuperfedes the neceffity 
of every other political caution. 

If popular aflemblies aflume every function of 
government; and if, in the fame tumultuous 
manner in which they can, with great propriety, 
exprefs their feelings, the fenle of their rights, 
and their animofity to foreign or domeitic ene- 
mies, they pretend to deliberate on points of 

national 
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national condu^, or to decide queftions of equit^r 
and juftice ; the public is expofed to ftianifold 
ineonveniences ; and popular governments wouId> 
of all others, be the mod fubjed to errors ia 
adminiftration, and to weaknefs in the execution 

of public meafures, 

> 

To avoid thefe* difadvantages, the people are 
always contented to delegate part of their powen 
They eftablifh a fenate to debate, and to prepare, 
if not to determine, queftions that are brought to 
the colleftivc body for a final refolution. They 
commit the executive power to fome council of 
this fort, or to a magiftrate who prefides in tHeir 
meetings. Under the ufe of this neceflary and 
common expedient, even while democratical forms 
are mofl: carefully guarded, there is one party 
of the few, another of the many. One attacks^ 
the other defends; and they are both ready to 
aflfume in their turns. But though, in reality^ 
a great danger to liberty arifes on the part of 
the people thcmfelves, who, in times of corrup- 
tion, are eafily made the inftruments of ufurpa- 
tion and tyranny j yet, in the ordinary afped: of 
government, the executive carries an air of fu^ 
pcriority, and the rights of the people feem al- 
ways expofed to incroachment. 

Though, on the day that the Roman people 
were aflembled, the fenators mixed with the 
crowd, and the conful was no more than th($ 
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icrvant of the multitude; yet, when this awfiil 
.meeting was diifolved, the fenators met to pre- 
fcribe bufinels for their Ibvereign, and the confiil 
went armed with the axe and the rods, to teadi 
every Roman, in his feparate capacity, the fubmif* 
(ion which he owed to the date. 

Thus, even where the colleftive body is fo- 
vereign, they are afTembled only occafionally : and 
though, on fuch occafions, they determine ever? 
queftion relative to their rights and their intercSs 
as a people, and can aflert their freedom with ir- 
refiftible force $ yet they do not think tliemfelves, 
nor are they in reality, fafe, without a more con- 
ftant and more uniform power operating in their 
favour. ^ 

The multitude is every where ftrong ; but re- 
quires, for the fafety of its members, when fepa- 
rate as well as when aflembled, a head to direft and 
to employ its ftrength. For this purpofe, the 
ephory, we are told, were eftabliOied at Sparta, 
the council of a hundred at Carthage, and the 
tribunes at Rome. So prepared, the popular 
party has, in many inftances, been able to cope 
with its adverfaries, and has even trampled on 
the powers, whether ariftocratical or monarchi- 
cal, with which it would have been otherwiie 
unable to contend. The (late, in fuch cafes, 
commonly fuffcred by the delays, interruptions, 
Vid confufions, which popular leaders, from 

private 
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private envy, or a prevailing jcaloufy of the great, 
felom failed to create in the proceedings of govern- 
ment. 

Where the people, as in fome larger commu* 
nities, have only a fhare in the legifluture, they 
cannot overwhelm the collateral powers, who 
having likewife a Aiare, are in condition ^to de- 
fend themfelves: where they a6t only by their 
repreieptatives, their force may be uniformly em- 
ployed. And they may make part in a conftitu* 
don of government more lading than any of thofe 
in which the people, poflefling or pretending to 
the entire legiflature, arfc, when aflembled, the ty- 
rants, and, when difperfed, the flaves of a dif- 
tempered ftate. In governments properly mixed, 
the popular intereft, finding a counterpoife in 
that of the prince or of the nobles, a balance is 
actually eftabliflied between them, in which the 
public freedom and the public order are made 
to conQft. 

From fome fuch cafual arrangement of different 
interefts, all the varieties of mixed government 
proceed ; and on that degree of confideration 
which every feparate intereft can procure to itfelf, 
depends the equity of the laws they enadt, and 
the neceflity they are able to impofe, of ad- 
hering ftri£tly to the terms^'of law in its execution* 
States are accordingly unequally qualified to con- 
duft the bu0ncifs of legiflation, and unequally 
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fortunate in the completeners, and regolar obfer- 

vancc, of their civil code. 

In democratical eftablilhnficnts, citizens, feeling 
themfclves pofieiTed of the fovereignty, are not 
equally anxious^ with the fubjeds of other go- 
vernments, to have their rights explained, or fe- 
cured, by adual ftatute. They truft to perfooal 
vigour, to the fupporc of party, and to the fcnfe of 
the public. 

If the collective body perform the office of 
judge, as well as of legiflator, they feldom think of 
devidng rules for their own diredtioo, and are 
found flill more feldom to follow any determi- 
nate rule, after it is made. They difpenfe^ at 
one time, with what they enafted at another^ 
and in their judicative, perhaps even more than in 
tl)eir legiflative, capacity, are guided by paffions 
and partialities that arife from circumftanccs of the 
cafe before them, 

: But under the Hmpieft governments of a dif- 
ferent fort, whether ariftocracy or monarchy, 
there is a necedicy for law, and there are a va* 
riety of intcrefts to be adjufted in framing every 
ftatutc. The fovercign wifhes to give (lability 
and order to adminiftration, by exprefs and pro- 
mulgited rules. The fubjeft wifties to know the 
conditions and limits of his duty. He acquicfccs 
or he revolts, according as the terms on which 
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he is made to live with the fovercign, or with his 
fcUow-fubjefts, arc, or are not, confiftcnt with thc^ 



fenfc of- his rights. 



Neither the nionardT, nor the council of no-* 
bles, where either is poffeffcd of the fovereignty, 
can pretend to govern, or to judge at difcretionr 
No magiftrate, whether tennporary or heredhary^^ 
can with fafety neglcft that reputation for joftictf 
and equity, from which his authority, and thd rc*^ 
fpe£l that is paid to his perfon, are in a great 
oieafure derived. Nations, however, have Wen 
fortunate in the tenor, land in the execution of 
their laws, in proportion as they have, admitted' 
every order of the people, bfrcprefcntatian o«^' 
other wife, to an aftual (hare of the legiflatureV 
Under <ftabli(hnnents of this fort, law is lite^ 
rally a jtrqaty, to which the parties concerned 
h%vc ggreed, .and Jiave given their opmton in 
fettling its ternns. The interefts to be-4fFc6l:e3 
by a law, are likewife confulted irt making it. 
Every clafe propounds an objeftionj fu^gefts aii 
addition or an amendment of its own. They pro-, 
ceed CO adjuft^ by ftatute, every fubjeifl of contro-' 
verfy.; and, while they continue to enjoy theif 
freedom, they continue to noultiply laws, and to ac-: 
cumulate volumes, as if they could remove every 
poflSble ground of difpute, and were fecure of 
their rights, merely by having put them in 
writing. 
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Rome and England, under their mixed govern- 
ipents, the one inclining to democracy, and the 
other to monarchy, have proved the great Icgif- 
lators among nations. The firft has left the 
foundation, and great part of the fuperftruflure of 
its civil code to the continent of Europe : the 
other, in its ifland, has carried the authority and 
government of law to a point of perfe£tion, 
which they never before attained in the hiftory of 
inanlund« 

Under fuch favourable eftablilhments, known 
cuitoms, the practice and de^ifions of courts, as 
well as pofitive ftatutes, acquire the auchority of 
laws; and every, proceeding is conduced by fomc 
fixed and determinate rule. The bed and molt ef- 
fe£kual precautions are taken for the impartial 
application of rules to particular cafes; and it b 
remarkable, that, in the two examples we have 
mentioned, a furprifing coincidence is found in 
the fingular methods of their jurifdiftion. The 
people in both referved in a manner the office of 
judgment to themfelves, and brought the decifion 
pf civjl rights, or of criminal queftions, to the 
tribunal of peers, who, in judging of their fel- 
]ow-citizens, prcfcribed a condition of life for 
fhemfelves. 

It is not in mere law$, after all, that we arc 
to look for the fecurities to juftice, but in the 
powers by which thefe laws have been obtainedi 
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and without whofe conftant fupport they muft 
f^ll to dtfufe. Statutes ferve to record the rights 
of a peoplej and fpeak the intention of parties to 
defend what the letter of the law has expreifed : 
but without the vigour to maintain what is acknow- 
ledged as a right, the mere record^ or the feeble 
intention, is of little avail. 

A POPULACE roufed by opprel&on, or an order 
of men poflefled of temporary advantage, have ob- 
tained many charters, conceffions, and ftipulations» 
in favour of their claims ; but where no adequate 
preparation was made to preferve them, the written 
articles were often forgotten, together with the oe« 
caiion on which they were framed. 

The hiftory of England, and of every free coun<> 
try, abounds with the example of ftatutes enafted 
when the people or their reprefentatives aflembled^ 
but never executed when the crown or the execu- 
tive was left to itfelf. The moft equitable laws on 
paper arc confident with the utmoft defpotifm in 
adminiftration. Even the form of trial by juries 
in England had its authority in law^ while the 
proceedings of courts were arbitrary and oppref* 
five. 

We muft admire, as the key-ftone of civil li* 
berty, the ftatute Which forces the fecrets of every 
prifon to be revealed, the caufe of every commits 
ment to be declared, and the perfon of the ac- 
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cuied CO be produced, that he may claim his cd- 
largementy or his trial, within a limited time. No 
wifer form was e?er oppofed to the abufes of power. 
But it requires a fabric no lefs than the whole po- 
litical conftitution of Great Britain, a fpirit no lc& 
than the refra^lory and turbulent zeal of this fortu- 
nate people, to fecure its efiedb* 

If even the fafcty of the perfon, and the tenure 
of property, which may be fo well defined in the 
words of a ftatute, depend, for their prefervation, 
on the vigour and jealoufy of a free people, and on 
the degree of confideration which every order of 
the date niaintains for itfelf; it is (till more evi- 
dent, that what we have called the political free- 
dom, or the right of the individual to a£t in his fia^ 
(ion for himfelf and the public, cannot be made to 
reft on ^ny other foundation. The eftate may be 
favcd, and the perfon releafcd, by the forms of a 
civil procedure ; but the rights of the mind cannot 
be fuftained by any other force but its own. 
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SECT. VII. 

/ 

Of the Bftory cf Arts, 

WE have already obferved, that art is natural 
to man 3 and that the fldll he acquires after 
many ages of praAice, is only the improvement of 
a talent he polfelTcd at the firft. VitruFtus finds 
the rudiments of architedure in the form of a Scy«* 
thian cottage. The armourer may find the firft pro- 
dodions of his Calling in the fling and the foow; 
and the ibipwright of his in the canoe of the favagei 
Even the hiftorian and the poet may find the origi.* 
nal efiays of their arts in the tale^ and the long, 
which celebrate the wars, the loves, aiid the adven-* 
tores of men in their rudeft condition*'^ 

Destined to cultivate his own nature, or to 
mend his fituation, man finds a continual fubjeft 
of attention, ingenuity, and labour. Even where 
he does not propofe any perfonal improvement, 
his faculties are ftrcngthened by thofc very exer*- 
cifes in which he fccms to forget himfclf : his rea- 
fon and his afFe£bions are thus profitably engaged 
in the affairs of fociety ; his invention and his 
(kill are exercifed in procuring his accommoda- 
tions and his food; his particular purfuits are 
prefcribed to him by circumftances of the age, and 
of the country in which be lives : in one fituation, 
he is occupied with wars and political delibera^ 

tions I 
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ttons \ in another, with the care of his intercft, of 
hi^ peribnal eafe, or conveniency. He fuits hii 
means to the ends he has in view ; and, by multi- 
plying contrivances, proceeds, by degrees, to the 
perfedion of his arts. In every llep of his pro- 
greis, if his ikill be increafcd, his defire mud like- 
wile have tinfie to extend : and it would be as vain 
to fu^eft a contrivance of which he flighted the 
ufe, as it would be to tell him of bleffings which he 
could iiot commands 

Aces are generally fuppofcd to have borrowed 
^fom thofe who went before them> and nations to 
liave received their portion of learning or of art 
from abroad. The Romans are thought to bate 
learned from the Greeks, and the moderns of Eu- 
rope from bo;h. From a few examples oi this 
lbrt> we learn to confider every fcience or art as de- 
rived, and admut of nothing original in the praftice 
or manners of any people. The Greek w^s a cofq; 
of the Egyptian^ and eyen the Egyptian was ao 
imitator, though we have loft fight of the model on 
which he was formed* 

It is known, that men improve by example and 
intcrcourfe; but in the cafe of nations, whole 
members excite and dired each other, why feek 
from abroad the origin of arts, of which every Ib- 
ciety, having the principles in itfelf^ only re- 
quires a favourable occafion to bring them to 
light ? When fuch occafion prefents itfelf to any 
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people, they generally feize it ; and while it conti- 
nues, they improve the inventions to which it gave 
rife among thenrifelves, or they willingly copy from 
others : but they never employ their own invention, 
nor look abroad, for inftrudtion on fubjedts that do 
not lie in the way of their common purfuits ; they 
never adopt a refinement of which they have not 
difcovered the ufe. 

Inventions, we frequently obferve, arc acci- 
dental i but it is probable, that an accident which 
efcapes the artift in one age, may be fcized by one 
who fucceeds him, and who is beccer apprized of 
its ufe. Where circumftanccs are favourable, and 
where a people is intent on the objefls of any 
art, every invention is prefervcd, by being brought 
into general prafticci every model is ftodiedi 
and every accident is turned to account. If 
nations aftually borrow from their neighbours, 
they probably borrow only what they are nearly 
in a condition to have invented themfelves. 

Any Angular praftice of one country, there- 
fore, is feldom transferred to another, till the way 
be prepared by the introduftion of fimilar circum- 
ftanccs. Hence our frequent complaints of the 
dulnefs or obftinacy of mankind, and of the di- 
latory communication of arts from one place to 
another. While the Romans adopted the arts 
of Greece, the Tbracians and lUyrians conynued 

to 
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to behold thctn with indifference. . Thofc arti 
were, during one period, confined to the Greek 
colonies^ and ducing another, to the Roman, 
tyen where they were fpread by a vifible inter- 
cbiirfe, they were ftill received by independent na- 
tions with the flownefs qf invention. They made 
a progrefs not more rapid at Rome than they had 
done at Athens \ and they paflfed to the extremities 
of the Roman empire, only in company with new 
colonies^ and joined to Italian policy, 

/The modern race, who came abroad to the pof- 
Icinpn of cultivated provinces, retained the arts they 
|iad praftifed at home : the new mafter hunted the 
boar^ or pailured his herds, where he might have 
raifed a plentiful harveft : he built a cottage in the 
view of a palace : he buried> in one commoQ 
Tuin, the edifices, fculptureSj paintings, and libra^ 
ries, of the former inhabitant: he made a fettle-, 
ment upon a plan of his own, and opqyd anew 
the fource of inventions^ without perceiving from 
a diltance to what length their progrefs might 
lead his pofterity. The cottage of the prefenc 
race, like that of the former, by degrees en- 
larged its dimenfions ; public buildings acquired a 
magnificence in a new tafte. Even this tafte came, 
in a courfc of ages, tQ be exploded, and the people 
of Europe recurred to the models which their fa- 
thers deftf oyed, and wept over the ruins which they 
could not reftore, 

Thb 
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' Th« literary remains of antiquity were ftudied 
and imitated, only after the original genius of mo- 
dern nations had broke forth: the rddc efforts of 
poetry in Italy and Provence, rcfembled thofc of 
the Greeks and the ancient Roitian3* How far the 
merits of our works might, without the aid of their 
models, have rifcn by fucccflive improvements, or 
^whether we have gained more by imitation than 
we have loft by quitting our native fyftcm of 
chinking, and our vein of fable, mud: be left to 
conjedture. We are certainly indebted to them 
for the materials, as well as the form of many 
of our compofitions ; and without their example, 
the ftrain of our literature, together with that 
of our manners and policy, would have been 
different from what they at prefent are. This 
much, however, may be faid with afTurance, that 
although the Roman and the modern literature 
favour alike of the Greek original, yet mankind, 
in either inftance, would not have drank of this 
fountain, unlefs they had been haftening to open 
fprings of their own. 

Sentiment and fancy, the ufe of the hand or 
the head, are not inventions of particular men i 
and the flourifhing of arts that depend on them, 
are, in the cafe of any people, a proof rather of po- 
litical felicity at home, than of any inftruftion re- 
ceived from abroad, or of any natural fuperiority in 
point of induftry or talents. 

Wh£N 
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When the attentions of men are turned toward 
particular fubje6ts, when the acquificions of one 
age are left entire to the next, when every indivi- 
dual is proteSed in bis place, and left to purfue the 
fugg^ftion of bis wants, inventions accumulate; 
and it is difficult to find the original of any arc 
The fteps which lead to perfedion are many \ and 
we are /it a lofs on whom to beftow the greateft 
ihare of ourpraife; on the firft, or on the laftj 
wrho may hiivc borne a part in the progrefs. 
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SECT. VIII. 
Of the Hiftory df Liter^twre. 

IF we may rely on the general ot^rvations con« 
tained in the lad fcftion^ the literary, as well as 
mechanical arts, being a natural produce of the 
human mind, will rife fpontaneoufly wherever men 
are happily placed ^ and in certain nations it is not 
more neccffary to look abroad for the origin oif 
literature, than it is for the fuggeftion of any of 
the pleafures or exercifes in which mankind, under 
a ftate of profperity and freedom, are fufficiently 
inclined to indulge themfelves. 

We are apt to confidcr arts as foreign and ad- 
ventitious to the nature of man : but there is no arc 
that did not Hnd its occafion in human life, and that 
was not, in fome one or other of the fituations in 
^hich our fpecies is found, fuggefted as a means for 
the attainment of fome ufeful end. The mechanic 
and commercial arts took their rife from the love of 
property, and were encouraged by the profpefts of 
fafety and of gain : the literary and liberal arts took 
t^eir rife from the underftanding, the fancy, and 
the heart. They are mere exercifes of the mind 
in fearch of its peculiar pleafures and occupations i 
and are promoted by* circumftances that fufier the 

mind to enjoy itfelf. 

> 

Men are equally engaged by the paft^ the pre« 
fcnt, and the future, and are prepared for every 

occupation 
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occupation that gives fcope to their powers. Pro- 
dudtions^ therefore, whethei* of narration, fiftion, 
or reafoning, that tend to employ the ixnaginatioo, 
or move the heart, continue for ages a fubjeA of at- 
tention, and a fource of delight* The memory of 
humantr anfaftions being preferved in tradition or 
writing, is the natural gratlBcation of a pallion that 
confifts of curiofity, admiration, and the love of 
amufemenc. 

Before many books are written, and before fci- 
ence is greatly advanced, the produdions of mere 
• genius are Tometimes complete : the performer re- 
quires not the aid of learning where his defcription 
of dory relates to near and contiguous ' objeds ; 
where it relates to the conduA and charafters of 
men with whom he himfelf has afted, and in 
whofe occupations and fortunes he bimfelf has 
borne a part. 

With this advantage, the poet is the firft to 
offer the fruits of his genius, and to lead in the 
career of thofe arts by which the mind is deftined 
to exhibit its imaginations, and to exprefs its paf-* 
fions. Every tribe of barbarians have their paf« 
iionate or hiftoric rhymes, which contain the fu* 
perdition, the enthufiafm; and the admiration of 
glory, with which the breads of men, in the 
carlied date of fociety, are poflcfled. They de- 
light in verfification, cither becaufe the cadence 
of numbers is natural to the language of fenti- 
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menti or bccaufe, not having the advantage of 
writiogi they are obliged to bring the ear in aid 
of the mennory^ in order to facilitate the repeti« 
tion^ and infure the prefervation of their works. 

When we attend to the language which favages 
employ on any folemn occafioo, it appears that 
man is a poet by nature. Whether at firft obliged 
by the mere defeds of his tongue, and the fcanti* 
neis of proper expreflions, or feduced by a plea* 
fure of the fancy in dating the analogy of its 
objeds, he clothes fevery conception in image and 
metaphor. ^^ We have planted the tree of peace," 
fays an American orator; '^ we have buried the 
'< axe under its roots : we will henceforth repofe 
*< under its (hade; we will join to brighten the 
'^ chain that binds our nations together/' Such 
are the coUeAions of metaphor which thofe na» 
tions employ in their public harangues. They 
have likewife already adopted thofe lively figures, 
and that daring freedom of language, which the 
learned have afterwards found fo well fitted to 
exprefs the rapid tranfitions of the imagination, 
and the ardours of a paflionate mind. 

If we are required to explain, how men could 
be poets, or orators, before they were aided by 
the learning* of the fcholar and the critic ? we 
'may inquire, in our turn, how bodies could fall by 
their weight, before the laws of gravitation were 
j'ccorded in b^ks ? Mind, as well as body, has 

U lawsj 
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laws, which are exemplified in the courfe of na- 
ture, and which the Critic collefls only after the ex« 
ample has fliewn what they are. 

Occasioned, probably, by the phyfical connec- 
tion we have mentioned, between the emotions of 
a' heated imagination, and the impreflions received 
from mudc and pathetic founds, every tale among 
rude nations is repeated in verfe, and is made to 
take the form of a fong. The early hiftory of all 
nations is uniform in this particular. Priefts, 
Aatcfmen, and philofophers, in the firft ages of 
6reece, delivered their inftruftions in poetry, and 
mixed with ^e dealers in muflc and heroic fable» 

It is not fo forprifing, hoivever, that poetry 
fliould be the firft fpecies of compofition in every 
nation, as it is that a ftyle, apparently fo difficult, 
and fo far removed from ordinary ufc, fhould be 
almoft as univcrfally the Hrft to attain its maturity. 
The moft admired of all poets lived beyond the 
i*each of hiftbry, almoft of tradition. The art* 
fcfs fong of the favage, the heroic legend of the 
bard, have fometimes a magnificent beauty, which 
no change of language can improve^ and no refine- 
ments of the critic reform *. 

Under the fiippofed difad vantage of a limited 
knowledge, and a rude apprehenfion, the fimple 
poet has impreflions that more than compenfate 

• Sec Tranllaiions of Gallic PoetFy, by James M* Phcrfim- 
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thp defpdts o( his (kill. The beft fubjcfts of 
poetryj the charadters of the yiolenc and the brave^ 
the generous and the increpidj great dangers^ trials 
of fpfrtKudf ' and fidelUyy^ are exhibited within his 
\iewy, or fcc delivered in traditions which animate 
I^e (rot^j becaufc they are , equally believed. He 
H not engaged in recalling^ like Virgil or TafTo^ 
the fejitimei^ics or fqfin^y of jan age remote from 
})is.owi)i ha needs m^;. he told by the critic*, to 
recaUe<^ ^\^t anotljier wpuld have thought, or in 
wi>a;C; p^^iiner another 'WQ^ld have expreded his 
conception •-Th? -fimplp paflions, friend (hip, re- 
fentnoenF, wd love, are the movements of his own 
miad, ai^d.^e has no occal^on to copy« Simple 
and;.yc;^^qnc m his .c9r\ception3 and feelings, he 
knows t^ ^^verfity of^thoMght, Qr of ftyle, to mif- 
lead or to exercife }i\s jud^pnent. He delivers the 
emotions of the heart, in words fuggefted by the 
bej^ri:> fbr^He: knows eto other. And hence it is, 
tbaf iivhilc. we. admire the judgment and invention, 
of Virgti, und of other later poets, thefe terms 
appear aiifapplied to Homer. Though intelligent, 
aa wcjl as fublime, in. his conceptions, we cannot 
aifticipate the lights of, his underftanding, nor the 
q[)ovements of his heart : he appears to fpeak from 
inspiration,, not fronci invention > and to be guided 
in the choice of his thouglits and expreffions by a 
fupernatural inftin(A, not by refledton. 

The language of early ages is, in one rcfpeft, 
fimple and confined/ in another, it is varied and 

.J • See Longlnui. 
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{xtt\ ic allows liberties, which, to the poet of 
after- times, are denied. 

In rude ages men are not (eparated b]r diftinc* 
tions of rank or profefSon. They live m one man- 
ner, and fpeak one dialeft; The bard is not to 
chufe his exprefTion among the lingular accents of 
different conditions. He has not to guard his lan- 
guage from the peculiar errors of the mechanic 
the peafanr, the fcholar, or the courtier, in order 
to find that elegant propriety, and juft elevation, 
which is free from the vulgar of one clafs, the 
pedantic of the fecond, or the fiippant of the third. 
The name of every objeft, and of every fenti- 
ment, is fixed; and if his conception has the d^« 
nity of nature, his expreflion will have a purity 
which does not depend on his choice. 

With this apparent confinement in the choice 
of his words, he is at liberty to break through the 
ordinary modes of conftruftion \ and in the form 
of a language not eftablifh^d by rules, may find 
for himfclf a cadence agreeable to the tone of his 
mind. The liberty he takes, while his meaning is 
flriking, amd ' his language is raifed, appears an 
improvement, not a trcfpafs on grammar. He de- 
livers a ftyle to the agds that follow, and becomes 
a model from which his pofterity judge. 

But wHatever may be the early difpofition of 
mankind to poetry, of the* advantages they pof- 
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fefs in cultivating this fpecies of literature; whe- 
ther the early maturity of poetical compofitions 
arife from their being the firft Itudied, or from 
their having a charm to engage perfons of the 
livelieft genius, who are beft qualified to improve 
the eloquence of their native tongue; it is a re- 
markable fa£bj thati not only in countries where 
every vein of compolition was original^ and was 
opened in the order of natural fuccollioni but 
even at Rome, and in modern Europe, where the, 
learned began early to pradife on foreign models, 
we have poet's of every nation, who are peruied 
with pleafure, while the profe writers of the /aaie 
ages are negkifted. 

As Sophocles and Euripides preceded the hifto* 
rians and moralifts of Gr«eece, not only Nxvius 
and Ennius, who wrote the Roman hiftory in 
verie, but Lucilius, Plautus, Terence, and we may 
add Lucretius, were prior to Cicero, Salluft, or. 
Cseiar. Dante and Petrarch went before any good 
profe writer in Italy % Corneille and Racine brought 
on the fine agp of profe compofitions in France i 
and we had in England, not only Chagcer and 
Spenfer, but Shakefpear and Milton, while our 
attemptt in hiftory or fcience were yet in their 
infancy ; and deferve our attention, only for the 
fake of the matter^they treat* 

Hellanigus, who is reckoned among the firft 
profe writers in Greece, and who immediately pre* 
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ceded, or was the cdntcmporary of Herodotus, fet 
out with dedartng his iritcntion to remove from 
hrftory'thc wild rcprcfentations, and extravagant 
fiftion^, with which it hid been difgraced by the 
poets *. The want of retards' or «iKhoritics, re- 
lating; to any diftant tranfadttohs, may have hin- 
dered hini, as it did his imnrtcdtate fucceflbr, from 
giving truth all' the advantage it might have* 
reafpcd'-from thistranfitiori tb'profe. There are, 
howeveri ages in the progpefs of fociety ,' when 
fueh i propolition nriuft be favourably rcct4vcd, 
tVhen'fDifh' becdme occbpStd t)n the fub^^fts *f 
^icy, «Ar- tommerciftl al^tu, they wifti to be-in-* 
formed and inftrufted, as well aS' moved, Ttwfy 
are intercftcd by what was real in paft tranfadions. 
They- build o^np this founfiaticin! the reflexions and 
neafo^iog^ they^ ^pply to -prefent affairs, jmd wifli 
Kk rfcriwei information on the fubjed of differenc 
jyorfun, -andcitf projedts ify '^lieh they begin to 
be engaged. 'T4ie' tUXntscf^l a( mcrif ^t pradke 
if ordtMry • life;? ind the fof^fti of fociery, " ^rnifh 
their fufbje^^h" to *he- moral -and political % ritcr.i 
Mereingfe'fluityy juftneftof fcfftiment, and coircft 
^eprcfentatibn, though conveyed in ordinary lan- 
guage, are underftood to Conflitote literary merit, 
and by applying to realbn fndre than to the ima- 
gination and paflSons, nriieet with a reception that 
i^ due to the inftrudtion th^y* bring, 

'- ^ 'Qgoticd by pemctnoi Phalerius. 
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The talents of men come to be employed in a 
variety of affairs^ and their inquiries diredled to 
different fubyeds«r Knowledge is important vi 
every department of civil focicty, and requiflte to 
the praftice of every arc. The fciencc of nature, 
niOrals, politics, and hiftory, find their fcveral ad- 
mirers i and even poetry itfclf, which retains itsf' 
former ftation in the region of warm imaginatiort 
and enchufiaftic paflion, appears in a growing va- 
riety of forms* 

Matters have proceeded fo far, without the 
aid of foreign examples, or the direftion of 
fchools. The cart of Thefpis was changed intb 
a theatre, not to gratify the learned, but to pleafe 
the Athenian populace : and the prize of poeti- 
cal merit was decided by this populace equally 
before and after the • invention of rules. The 
Greeks were unacquainted with every language 
but their own ; and if they became learned, it 
was only by ftudying what they themfclves had 
produced: the childilh mythology, which they 
are faid to have copied from Afia, was equally of 
tittle avait in promoting their love of arts^ or their 
fticcefs in the praftice of them. 

When the hiftorian is ftruck with the events he 
has witnefled, or heard ; when he is excited |to re* 
late them by his reflexions or his pafTions ; whea 
the ftatefman, who is required to fpeak in public, 
is obliged to prepare for every remarkable ap« 
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pearaoc^ in ftudied harangues ; nd^n conTcrfacioii 
becomes eztenfive and refined ; and when the fecial 
feelings and reflexions of men are cpmmitted to 
writing, a fyftem of learning may arUe from die 
buftle of an active life. Society itfelf is the (chooli 
4nd its leflbns are delivered in ihe praftice of real 
affairs. An author writes from obfervations be 
lias made on his fubjeft, not from the fugg^ftioa 
of books ; and every production carries the mark 
of his charader as a man, not of bis nnere profi'- 
ciency as a ftudent or fcholar. It may be made a 
queftion, whether the trouble of feeking for dif- 
tant nuxlels, and of wading for inftrudion, through 
dark allufions and languages unknown, might not 
have quenched his fire, and rendered him a writer 
of a very inferior dais. 

If fociety may thus be coAfidered as a fchool for 
letters, it is probable that its lefTons are varied ia 
every feparate ftate, and in every age. For a cer- 
tain period, the fe^ere applications of the Roman 
people to policy and war fupprefled the literary 
arts, and appear to have flifled the genius even of 
the hiftorian and the poet. The inftitutions of 
Sparta gave a profeflTcd contempt for' whatever 
was not conneded with the pradical virtues of a 
vigorous and refolute fpirit : the charms of ima- 
gination, and the parade of language, were l^ 
this people clafied with the arts of the cook and 
the perfumer: their fongs in praife of fortitude 
are mentioned by fome writers ^ and coUcdions 

of 
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of their witty fayings and repartees are ftill pre* 
ierved: they indicate the virtues and the abili^ 
tics of an adive people^ not their proficiency in 
fcjence or literary tafte. PofTeficd of what was 
cflential to happinefs in the virtues of the heart, 
they had a difcernipent of its value, uneaibarrafTed 
by the numberlefs objects , on which mankind ia 
general Ve fo much at a lofs to adjuft their efteem : 
fixed in their own apprehenfion, they turned a 
fharp edge on the follies of mankind. '< Whea 
*' will you begin to pra£tife it ?'* was the queftion 
of a Spartan to a perfon who, in an advanced age 
of life, was ftill occupied with queftions on the 
nature of virtue^ 

While this people confined their (ludies to one 
queftion, how to improve and to preferve the cqu* 
rage and the difinterefted afieflions of the humap 
heart? their rivals, the Athenians, gave a fcopeio 
refinement on every objed of reflection or pafllpn. 
By the rewards, either of profit or of reputation^ 
which they beftowed on every eflFort of ingenuity 
employed in miniftering to the pleafure, the deco* 
ration, or the conveniency of life \ by the v^ecy 
of conditions in which their citi^ns were placed ; 
by their inequalities of fortune, and their fevci;^! 
purfuits in war, politics, commerce, and lucrative 
arts, they awakened whatever was either' good or 
bad in the natural difpofitions of men. Every road 
10 eminence was opened: eloquence, fortitude^ 
fpiiitary 0cill^ envy, dctraAion, fadUon, and trea« 

fon^ 
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fon, even the mufe hcrfclf, was courted to bcftow 
importance among a bufy, acute, and turbulent 
people. 

From this example, we may fafely concltidr, 
that although bufinefs is fometimes a rival to ftudy, 
retirement and leifure are not the principal requi- 
fites to the improvement, perhaps not even to the 
exercife, of literary talents. The moft ftriking 
exertions of imagination and fentiment have a 
reference to mankind: they are excited by the 
prefencc and intercourfe of men : they have moft 
vigour when aftuated in tl>c mind by the opera- 
tion of its principal fprings, by the emulations, the 
friendfliips, and the oppofuions which fubfift 
among a forward and afpiring people. Amidft 
the great occafions which put a free, and even t 
licentious fociety in motion, its members become 
capable of every exertion ; and the fame fcenes 
which gave employment to Themiftocles and 
Thrafybulus, infpired, by contagion, the genius 
of Sophocles and Plato. The petulant and the 
ingenious find an equal fcope to their talents ^ 
and literary monuments become the repofitories 
of envy and folly, as well as of wifdom and virtues 

Greece, divided into many little dates, and 
agitated, beyond any fpot on the globe, by domef- 
tic contentions and foreign wars, let the example 
in every fpecies of literature. The fire was com^- 
municated to Rome; not when the date ceafird 

to 
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to be warlike, and had dilconttnued her politi 
a^gicacions, but whert (he mixed the love of ; 
finemcnt and of p^eafu^e with her national pi 
fuitSy and indulgied ati inclination to (tudy in \ 
midft of ferments^ occafioned by the wars a 
pretenfions of oppofite faiftions. It Was revii 
in modern Europe among the turbulent dates 
Italy, and fpread to the North, together with t 
fpirit which Ihook tht^ fabrick^of the Gothic pc 
cy : it rofe while men were diTtded into parti 
under civil or religioiii denominations, and wl: 
Aey. were at ^varian6e on fubjeftS hfcld the m 

importahc arid fatred. 

•^ '• ' ■ ■ , . « 

' • .. » 

We may be fatisfied, from the example of ma 

ages, that liberal endownnents beftowed on learr 

focieties, and the leifurc with which they were.fi 

nifhed for ftudy, arc not the likelieft means to c 

cite the' cxertrohs of genius: even fcience iffi 

the fuppofcd offspring of leifure, pined in t 

(hade of monaftic retirement. Men at a diftar 

from the objefts of ufeful knowledge, untouch 

by the motives that animate an aftive and a vig 

rous mind, could produce only the jargon ol 

technical language, and accumulate the impei 

nence of academical forms. 

To fpeak or to write juftly from an obfcrvati 
of nature, it is neccffary to have felt the fer 
ments of nature. He who is penetrating and 
^ent ia the condudt of lifcj will probably exer 

proportic 
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proportion^ force and bgenuicy in the exercife of 
hi$ literary talents : and although writing may be- 
come a trade^ and require all the application and 
lludy which are beftowed on any other calling; 
yet the principal requifices in this calling arc, the 
ipirit and fenfibility of a vigorous mind. 

In one periocjl, the fchool may take its light and 
diredion from aftive life; in another^ it is true, 
the remains of an aftive fpiric are greatly fup- 
ported by literary monumentSt and by the hifiory 
of tranfa£bions that preferve the examples and 
the experience of former and of better tioies. 
But in whatever manner men are formed for great 
efforts of elocution or conduft, it appears the onoft 
glaring of all deceptions^ to, look for the accom- 
plilhments of a human chara6ler in the mere at- 
tainments of fpeculation^ whilft we negled the 
qualities of fortitude and public affedion, which 
are fo neceflfary to render our knowledge an arti* 
cle of bappinefs or of uie« 
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P A R T FOURTH. 

Of Con s e qu e n ce s that refult from 
the Advancement of Civil and 
Commercial Arts. 



S E C T I O N I. 

Of the Separation of Arts and Profefftons. 
\ 

IT is evident, that, however urged by a fcnfe 
of neceflity, and a dcGre of convenience, or 
favoured by any advantages of fituation and po^ 
licy, a people can make no great progrefe in 
cultivating the arts of life, until they have fepa*'' 
rated, and committed to different ' perfons, the 
feveral talks which require a peculiar ikill and 
attention. The favage, or the barbarian, who 
mull build and plant, and fabricate for himfelf, 
prefers, in the interval of great alarms and fa- 
tigues, the enjoyments of floth to the improve- 
ment of his fortune: he is, perhaps, by the di- 
verfity of his wants, difcouraged from induftry; 
or, by his divided attention, prevented from 
acquiring (kill in the management of any parti- 
cular fubjeft. 

Ths 
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The enjoyment of peace, however, and the 
profptrd of being able ta exchange one cofnn[M>- 
dity for another^ torns^ by decrees, the huoccr 
and the warrior into a tradefman and a merchant. 
The accidents which diftribute the means of fub- 
fiftencc unequally, inclination, and favourable 
opportunities, allign the different occupations of 
men ; and a (enfe of utility leads them, without 
cod, to fubdivide their profeflions. 

The artift finds, that the more he can confine 
his attention to a particular part of any work, 
his productions are the more ^rfedt, and grow 
under his bands in the greater quantities Every 
undertaker in manufadure finds, that the more 
be can fubdivide the tafks of his workxpen, an4 
the more hands he can employ on ieparate arti- 
des, the more are bis expences diminilhed, and 
his [M-otits increafcd. The confumer too re- 
quires, in every kind of commodity, a work- 
manihip more perfect than hands empk>yed on a 
variety >of fubjects can produce ; and the progrels 
of commerce is but a continued fobdivifioo of 
the mechaoical arts. 

EvEny craft may engrols the whole of a man's 
attention, and has a myftery which muft be ftu- 
died or learned by a regular apprenticefhtp. Na- 
tions of tradcf nen come to confiil of men>bers. 
who, beyond . their own particular trade, arc ig- 
norant of all human affairs,, and who may con- 

9 tribute 
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tribute to the prcfcrvation and enlargement of 
'their common- wealth, without making its intereft: 
an objcft of their regard or attention. Every in- 
dividual is diftinguifhed by his calling, and has 
a place to which he is fitted. The favage, who 
knows no diftinftion but that of his merit, of 
his fex, or of his fpecies, and to whom his com- 
munity is the fovereign objeft of afFeftion, is 
aftonifhed to find, that in a fcene of this nature, 
his being a man does not qualify him for any (la* 
tion whatever : he fiies to the woods with amaze- 
^ ment, dillafte, and averfion. 

By the feparation of arts and profeillons, the 
fources of wealth arc laid open; every fpecies of 
material is wrought up to the greatefl: perfedion, 
and every con[imodity is produced in the greateft 
abundance. The ftate may cftimate its profits 
and its revenues by the number of its people. It 
may procure, by its treafure, that national con- 
(ideration and power, which the favage maintains 
sit the expence of his blood. 

The advantage gained in the inferior branches 
of manufafture by the feparation of their part5>^ 
feem to be equalled by thofc which arife from a 
fimilar device in the higher departments of policy 
and war. The foldicr is relieved from every care 
but that of his fervice \ ftatcfmen divide the bufi- 
oefs of civil government into fliares \ and the fer- 
vante of the public,, in every office, without be- 
ing 
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ing fkilful ID the affairs of ftate^ may fuccced, 
by obferviog forms which are akeady eftabliflied 
on the experience of others. They are made, like 
the parts of an engine, to concur to a purpoici 
without any concert of their own : and equally 
blind with the trader to ^ny general cembination, 
they unite with him, in furniihing to the date its 
leiburces, its condufb, and its force. 

The artifices of the beaver, the ant, and the 
bee, are afcribed to the wi(dom of nature. Thofe 
of polilhed nations are afcribed to themldves, 
and are fuppofed to indicate a capacity fuperior 
to that of rude minds. But the eftablifliments of 
men, like thofe of every animal, are fuggefted 
by nature, and are the refult of inftinft, dtreded 
by the ^variety of fituations in which mankind 
are placed. Thofe eftablifliments arofe from 
fucc^lTive improvements that were made, without 
any fenfe of their general efFe^ s and they bring 
human affairs to a ftate of complicati0n, which 
the greateft reach of capacity with which human 
nature was ever adorned, could not have pro- 
jfftcd ; nor even when the whole is carried into 
execution, can it be comprehended in its fiill 
extent. 

Who could anticipate, or even enumerate, the 
feparate occupations and profeffions by which the 
members of any commercial ftatc are diftinguiffi- 
ed i the variety of devices which are pradlifed in 

ieparate 
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fcparate cells^ and which the artlft, attentive to his 
own a^air, has invented, to abridge or to facilitate 
his feparate tafk? In coni;iing to this mighty end^ 
every generation, connpared to its prcdcceffors, 
may have appeared to be ingenious; compared to 
its followers, may have appeared to be dull t and 
buQian ingenuuy; whatever heights it may have 
gained in a fuccefllon of ages, continues to move 
with an equal pace, and to creep in making the laft^ 
as well as the firft. Hep of commercial or civil im- 
provement. 

It may even be doubted, whether the meafure 
of national capacity increafes with the advancement 
of arta. Many mechanical art3, indeed, require no 
capacity ; they fucceed beft under a total fuppref- 
don of fentiment and reafon 1 and ignorance is the 
mother of indoftry as well as of fuperftitioh* Re«- 
fledion and fancy are fubjedt to err } but a habit 
of moving the hand, or the foot, is independent of 
either. Manufaftures, accordingly, profper moft 
whece the mind is leaft confulted, and where the 
worldhop may, without any great efibrt of ima* 
gt^atton, be confidered as an engine, the parts of 
which are men. 

Ths foreft has been felled by the favagc without 
the ufe of the axe, and weights have been raifed 
without the aid of the mechanical powers. The 
merit of the inventor, in every branch, probably 
delerves a preference to that of the performer; 

X and 
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and he who invented a tool, of could work 
without its afliftance, dcfcrvcd the praife of in- 
genuity in a much higher degree than the mere 
artift, who, by its a(Iiftance> produces a fupe- 
rior work. 

But if many parts in the praAicc of every art, 
and in the detail of every department, require no 
abilities, or a£tually tend to contrad and to limit 
the views of the mind-, there are others which lead 
to general refledions, and to enlargement of thought* 
Even in * manufafture, the genius of the mailer, 
perhap, is cultivated, white that of the mferior 
workman lies wafte. The ftatefman may have a 
wide comprehenfion of human affairs, while the 
tools he employs are ignorant of the fyftem in 
which they are themfelves combined. The ge- 
neral officer may be a great proficient in the 
knowledge of war, while the fkill of the fbldier 
is confined to a few motions of the hand and 
the foot. The former may have gained what the 
latter has loft; and being occupied in the con«' 
dud of difciplined armies, may pradife on a 
larger fcale all the arts of prefervation, of deccp^ 
tion, and of ftratagem, wliich the lavage exerts m 
leading a fmall party, or merely in defending 

himfelf. 

• 

The practitioner of every art and profeffion 
may afford matter of general fpeculation to the 
man of fcience ; and thinking^ itfelf, in this age oi 
feparations^ may become a peculiar craft. In 

the 
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buftlc of civil purfuics and occupations, men 
izx in variety of lights, and fuggeft matter of 
liry and fancy, by which converfation is en» 
ned, and greatly enlarged. The produAions 
igenuity are brought to the market ; and men 

willing to pay for whatever has a tendency 
nform or amufe. By this means the idle^ as 

as the bufy, contribute to forward the pro- 
is of arts, and beftow on polilbed nations 
: air of fuperior ingenuity, under which they 
ear to have gained the ends that were purfued 
the favage in his foreft, knowledge^ order^ and 
lih. 
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SECT. II. 

Of ihe SuhordiMtim ctmfequent to the Separaiion ^ 

Arts and Proftffions. 

THERE is one ground of Tubordination in 
the cTifference of natural talents and difpofi- 
dofis '9 a fecond in the unequal divifion of pro- 
perty ; and a thirds not lefs fcniible, in the habits 
iKrhtch are acquired by the praflice of different 
aH-t^. 

SoMB employnnents are liberal, others mechanic. 
They require different talents^ and infpire different 
fentinnents ; and whether or not this be the caufe 
of the preference we adually give, it is certainly 
reafonabie to form our opinion of the rank that b 
due to men of certain profeffions and ftations, Trooi 
the influence of their manner of life in cultivating 
the powers of the mind, or in preferviog the fcQ« 
timents of the heart. 

Thkkb is an elevation natural to man, by which 

he would be thought, in his rudeft ftate, however 

urged by neceflity, to rife above the confideratioa 

of mere fubftftence, and the regards of intereft; 

lie would appear to aft only from the hearty in 

Its engagements of friendfliip or oppofition; he 

would fliew himfelf oi>ly upon occafions of danger 

ordifficulty^ and leave ordiiury carts to the weak or 

the fervile. 

Tm 
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The iameapprehenfions^ in every (ituation> regti^ 
late his notions of oieannefs or of dignity. In that 
of polifhed IbcietVj his dcfire to avoid the chara(5ter 
of fordidp makes him conceal his regard for what 
relates merely to his prcfervation or his livelihood. 
In his eitimaciont the beggar, who depends upon 
charity ; the labourer, who toils that he may eat 1 
the mechanic, whofe art requires no exertion of 
genius, are degraded by the objedt they purfue^ 
and by the means they employ to attain it. 
Profeflions requiring more knowledge and ftudyi 
proceeding on the exercife of fancy, and the 
love of perfedion ; leading to applaufe as well 
as to profit, place the artift in a fuperior clafs, 
and bring him nearer to that ftation in which ^ 
men, becauie they are bound to no talk, be- 
caufe they are left to follow the difpofition of 
the mind, and to take that part in fociety to 
which they are led by the fentiments of the 
heart) or by the calls of the public, are fuppofed 
to be higheft. 

This Ia(l was the (lation, which, in the dif* 
tindtion betwixt freemen and Oaves, the citizens 
of every ancient republic ftrove to gain, and to 
maintain for themfelves. Women, or flaves, in 
the earlieil ages, had been fet apart for the pur- 
pofcs of domeftic care, or bodily labour i and in 
the progrcfs of lucrative arts, the latter were 
bred to mechanical profeffions, and' were even 
intruded with merchandife for the benefit of 

X 3 their 
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their mafters. Freemen would be underftood to 
have no objeiSb befide thofe of politics and wv. 
In this manner^ the honours of one half of tlie 
(pedes were facriHced to thofe of the other ; is 
ftones from the fame quarry are buried in the 
foundation, to fuftain the blocks which happen 
to be hewn for the fuperior parts of the pile. 
In the midft of our encomiums bellowed on the 
Greeks and the Romans, we are, by this circum* 
(tance, made to remember, that no human inflitu^ 
(ion is pcrfed. 

In many of the Grecian ftates, the benefits an- 
fing to the free from this cruel diftindion, were 
not conferred equally on all the citizens. Wealth 
being unequally divided, the rich alone were ex« 
empted from labour; the poor were reduced to 
work for their own fubfiftcnce: inter eft was a 
reigning paflion in both, and the poflfeffion of 
flaves, like that of any other lucrative property, 
became an obje£t of avarice, not an exemption 
from fordid attentions. The entire efftrfls of the 
inftitution were obtained, or continued to be en- 
joyed for any confiderable time, at Sparta alone. 
We feel its injufticej we fuffer for the helot, 
under the feveritics and unequal treatment to which 
he was expofed : but when we think only of 
the fuperior order of men in this ftate; when 
we attend to that elevation and magnanimity of 
ipirit, for which danger had no terror^ intcrcft oo 
means to corrupts when we ponfidcr them as 

friends. 
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friends^ or as citizens^ we are apt to forget, like 
tbemielves, that (laves have a title to be treated 
like men. 

We look for elevation of fentioient, and libe- 
rality of mind, among thofe orders of citizeoSt 
who, by their condition, and their fortunes, are 
relieved from fordid cares and attentions. This 
was the defcription of a free man at Sparta ; and if 
the lot of a flave among the ancients was really 
more wretched than that of the indigent labourer 
and the mechanic among the moderns, it may be 
doubted whether the fupcrior orders, who are in 
poflcffion of conGderation and honours, do not pro* 
portionally fail in the dignity which befits their 
condition. If the pretenHons to equal juftice and 
freedom (hould terminate in rendering every clafs 
equally fervile and mercenary, we make a nation of 
helots, and have no free citizens. 

In every commercial ilate, notwithftanding any 
pretenGon to equal rights, the exaltation of a few 
muft deprefs the many. In this arrangement, we 
think that the extreme meannefs of fome claiTes 
muft arife chiefly from the defeft of knowledge^ 
and of liberal education ; and we refer to fuch 
claiTes, as to an image of what our fpecies muft 
have been in its rude and uncultivated ilate. But 
we forget how many circumftances, efpecially in 
populous cities, tend to corrupt the loweil orders 
of naen. Ignorance is the leaft of their failings, - 

X4 
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An admiration of wealth unpoflcflcd, betonning 
a principle of envy, or of fervility ; a habic of aft- 
iog perpetually with a view to profit^ and under a 
fenfe of fubjedion i the crimes to which they are 
allured^ in order to feed their debauch^ or to gia* 
tify their avarice^ are examples^ not of ignorance^ 
but of corruption and bafenefs. If the favagt has 
Qot received our in(lructions« he is likewi(c unac* 
quainted with our vices. He knows no fuperior^ 
and cannot be fervile; he knows no diftin£bions of 
fortune, and cannot be envious $ he a£ts from his 
talents in the higheft ftation which human fociety 
can offer^ that of the counfellor, and the foldier of 
his country. Toward forming his ientiments, 
he knows all that the heart requires to be 
known; he can diftingui(h the friend whom he 
loves, and the public interell which awakens his 
zeal. 

The principal objedions to democratical or po* 
pular government, are taken from the inequa* 
lities which arife among men in the rcfult of com« 
mercial arts. And it muft be confeflfed, that po- 
pular aflemblies, when compofed of men whofe 
difpofitions are fordid, and whofe ordinary applica* 
tions are illiberal; however they may be intnift- 
ed with the choice of their mailers .and leaders, 
are certainly, in their own perfons, u^ifit to com- 
iTiandt How can he who has confined his views 
to his own fubfiftence or prefervation, be intruded 
iivi(h the conduft of nations? Such men, when' 

adaiittcd 
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tdnnncted to deliberate on matters of ftace, bring td 
its councils confudon and tunnult, or lervility and 
corruption ; and feldom fuffcr it to repofe ' froill 
ruinous faftions, or the effeft of refolutions ill 
formed or ill condu£ted« 

Th£ Athenians retained their populat- gOv€rtk« 
ment under all thefe defers. The mechanic il^as 
obliged^, under a penalty^ to appear in (he publi(i 
market-place^ and to hear debates on the fubjedi 
of war and of peace. He was tempted by pe^u^ 
niary rewards^ to attend on the trial of civil and 
criminal caufes. But^ nocwichftanding an exercife 
tending (b much to cultivate their talents^ the iii* 
digent came always with niinds intent upon pfofity 
or with the habits of an illiberal calling. Sunk 
under the fenfe of their perfonal difparity and 
weaknefsy they were ready to refign themfelves en- 
tirely to the influence of fome popular leader, who 
flattered their paflTions, and wrought on their fears ; 
or, actuated by envy, they were ready to banifli 
from the date whomfoever was refpeftable and emi- 
nent in the fuperior order of citizens ; and whether 
from their negleffc of the public at one cime^ 
or their mal-adminiftration at another, the fo^ 
vereignty was every moment ready to drop from 
their hands. 

Th£ people, in this Ca(e> are, in fad, frequently 
governed by one, or a few, who know how to con* 
dud them* Pericles poflelled a fpecies of princely 

authority 
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authority at Athens s Craflus, ^ompey^ and Csdar, 
either jointly or fucceffively, pofiefled for a confi- 
deraUe period the fovereign diredion at Ronne* 

Whether in great or in fmaU dates, democracy 
is preferved with difficulty^ under the difparities of 
coriditioni and the unequal cultivation of the mindi 
iK^hich attend the variety of purfuits, and applica- 
tions, that feparate mankind in the advanced ftate 
of commercial arts. In this, however, we do but 
plead againft the form of democracy, after the prin- 
ciple is removed -, and fee the abfurdity of preten- 
iions to equal influence and confideration, after the 
charaders of men have ceafed to be fimilar. 
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SECT. III. 
0/ the Manners of Polijhed and Commercial Nations. 

MANKIND, when in their nidc ftatc, have a 
great uniformity of manners ; but when ci- 
vili^edj they are engaged in a variety of purfuits s 
they tread on a larger field, and feparate to a 
greater diftance. If they be guided, however, by 
fimilar difpofitions, and by like fuggeftions of na- 
ture, they will probably in the end, as well as in the 
beginning of their progrefs> continue to agree in 
many particulars ; and while communities admit, in 
their members, that diverfity of ranks and profef- 
fions which we have already defcribed as the confe- 
quence or the foundation of commerce, they will' 
reiemble each other in many eifeds of this diftribu- 
tion, and of other circumftances in which they 
nearly concur. 

Under every form of government, ftatefmen 
endeavour to remove the dangers by which they 
are threatened from abroad, and the difturbances 
which moled them at home. By this conduft, if 
fuccefsful, they in a few ages gain an afcendanc for 
their country; eftabli(h a frontier at a diftance 
from its capital ;. they find, in the mutual defires 
of tranquillity, which come to poflefs mankind, 
^ and in thofe public eftablifliments which tend to 
keep the peace 'of fociety, a refpite from foreign 
wars^ and a relief from domeftic diforders^ They 

leant 
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learn to decide every conteft without tumult, and 
CO fecure, by the authority of law^ every citizen in 
the pofleflTion of bis perfonal rights. 

In this condition* to which thriving nations 
afpire, and which they in foaie nneafure attain, 
mankind having laid the bafis of fafety, proceed to 
€fe& a fuperftrudurc fuitable to their views. The 
coniequence is various in different ftates ; even in 
diffeienc orders of aien of the fame community ; 
and the elleft to every individual correfponds with 
his ftation. It enables the Aatefman and the 
ibldier to fettle the forms of their different proce* 
dure; it enables the praditioner in every profefOon 
to purfue bis feparate advantage ; it affords the 
man of pleafure a time for refinement, and the 
fpeculative, leifure for literary converlation or 
ftudy. 

In this fcene, matters that have little reference to 
the adive purfuits of mankind, are made fub- 
jcds of enquiry, and the exercife of fentiment and 
feaibn icfelf becomes a profeflion. The fongs of 
the bard* the harangues of the ftatefman and the 
warrior, the tradition and the ftory of ancient 
rimes, are confidered as the nnodels, or the earlieft 
produdion, of fo many arts, which it betomes the 
QbjeA of different profeflions to copy or to im« 
prove. The works of fancy, like the fubje&s of 
patural hiftory, are diftinguifhed into claf&s and 
fpecies \ the rules of vitx^j particular kind are 
f .. diftindly 
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diftin£l]y coUeftcd ; and the library is (lored» likf 
the warehoufe. with the finiihed manufadure of dif^ 
ferent artifts^ who, with the aids of the grammariaa 
and the critic, afpire, each in his particular way^ 
to inftru£t the head^ or to move the heart. 

Ev£RY nation is a motley affemblage of differ-r 
ent charafters, and contains, under any political 
form, fome examples of that variety, which the hu- 
mours, tempers^ and apprehenfions of men^ fo dif-* 
fercmly employed, arc likely to furnifh. Everjr 
profeffion has its point of honour, and its fyftemof 
manners; the merchant his punftuality and fair 
dealing; the ftatefman bis capacity and addreisi 
the man of ibciety his good breeding and wt^ 
Every ftation has a carriage, a drefs, a ceremonial 
by which it is diftinguithed, and by which it fup«> 
prelles the national charafber voder that of tbf 
rank, or of the individual. 

This defcription may be applied equally to 
Athens and Ronie^ to London and l^aris. The 
rude, or the fimple obferver, would remark the va^ 
riety he faw in the dwellings and in the occupar 
tions of diiFerent men, not in the afpeft of different 
nations. He would find, in the ftreets of the 
fame city, as great a dlverfiry^ as in the terrir 
tory of a feparate people. He could not pierce 
through the cloud that was gathered before him^ 
nor fee how the tradefman, mechanic, or fcholao 
of one country, (hould differ from thofe of an* 

9 other. 
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other. But the native of every province cafi di« 
ftinguifl) the foreigner i and when he himlelf tra- 
vels, is. ftruck with the afpedt of a ftrange country, 
the moment he pafTcs the bounds of his o^n. 
The air of the perfon, the tone of ihe voice, the 
idiom of language, and the ftrain of converfation, 
ivhether pathetic or languid^ gay or ievere^ are no 
longer the fame. 

Many fuch differences may arife among po- 
^ liflied nations, from the effefts of climate, or from 
fources of fafliion, that are ftill more hidden or 
unobferved i but the principal diftinftions on which 
we can reft, are derived from the part a people are 
tbliged to aft in their national capacity ^ from the 
objefts placed in their view by the ftate ; or" from 
the conftitution of government, which, prefcib- 
ing the terms of fociety to its fubjefts, had a 
great influence in forming their apprehenfions and 
habits. 

The Roman people, deftined to acquire wealth 
by conqueft, and by the ipoil of provinces i the 
Carthaginians, intent on the returns of mer- 
chandife, and the produce of commercial fettle- 
ments, muft have filled the ftreets of their feveral 
capitals with men of a different difpofition and 
afpeft. The Roman laid hold of his fword when 
he wiihed to be great, and the ftate found her ar- 
mies prepared in the dwellings of her people* 
The Carthaginian retired to his counter on a 

fimilar 
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fimilar projedt ; ^nd, when the ftate was alarmed 
or had refolved on a war^ lent of his profits to pur* 
chafe an army abroad. 

The member of a republic, and the fubjefl: of a 
monarchy, muft differ ; bec^ufe they have different 
parts alligned to them by' the forms of their country : 
the otic deftined to live with his equals, or to con* 
tend by his perfonal talents and character, for pre- 
eminence ; the other, born to a determinate flation, 
where any pretence to equality creates a confufion, 
and where nought but precedence is ftudied. Each^ 
when the inftitutions of his country are mature^ 
may find in the laws a protel5lion to his perfonal 
rights i but thofe rights themfelves are differently 
underftood^ and with a different fet of opinions, 
give rife to a different temper of mind. The 
republican muft aft in the ilate, to fuflain his 
pretenfionsi he muft join a party, in order to 
be fafe; he muft lead one, in order to be great. 
The fubjeft of n)onarchy refers to his birth for* 
the honour he claims; he waits on a court, to 
fbew his importance; and holds out the enfigns 
of dependence and favour, to gain him efteem with , 
the public. 

i 

Ip national inftitutions, calculated for the pre- 
fervation of liberty, inftead of calling upon the 
citizen to aft for himfelf, and to nnaintain his 
rights, fhould give a fecuricy, requiring, on his 
part, no perfonal attention or effort ; this feem« 

ing 
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ing pcrfeftion of government might weaken the 
bands of (bciety» andj upon maxims of indepea« 
dence^ feparatc and cftrangc the different ranks ic 
was meant to reconcile. Neither the parties 
fi>rmed in republics^ nor the courtly aflemblics 
which meet in monarchical governments, could 
take place, where the fenfe of a mutual depend- 
ence (hould ceafe to fummon their members toge- 
ther. 1 he reforts for commerce might be frc- 
quented, and mere amufement might be purfucd 
in the crowd, while the private dwelling became a 
retreat for referve, averfe to the trouble arifing 
from regards and attentions, ^hich ic might be 
part of the political creed to believe of no con- 
fequence, and a point of honour to hdd in con^ 
tempt. 

This humour is not likely to grow either in re- 
publics or monarchies : it belongs more properly 
to a mixture of both ; where the adminiftration of 
juftice may be better fecured; where the fubjefiis 
tempted to look for equality, but where he finds 
only independence in its place ; and where he learns, 
from a fpirit of equality, to hate the very diftinfUons 
to which, on account of their real importance! he 
pays a remarkable deference. 

In either of the feparate forms of republic or 
monarchy^ or in adling on the principles of either, 
men are obliged to court their fellow-qitizens, and 
to employ parts and addrefs to improve their for- 

tunesi 
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tunes, or even to be fafe. They find in both a 
fchool for difcernment and penetration; but in 
the one, are taught to overlook the merits of a 
private charafter, for the fake of abilities that have 
weight with the public j and in the other to over- 
look great and refpcftable talents, for the fake of 
qualities engaging or pleafant in the fccne of en- 
tertainment and private fociety. They are obliged, 
in both, to adapt thctnfclvcs with care to the 
fafhion and manners of their country. They find 
no place for caprice or Angular humours. The 
republican mud be popular^ and the courtier po- 
lite. The firft muft think himfelf well placed in 
every company ; the other muft chufe his reforts, 
and defire to be diftinguiflied only where the fo- 
ciety itfclf is efteemed. With his inferiors, he 
takes an air of protection; and fufFers, in his 
turn, the fame air to be taken with himfelf. It 
did not, perhaps, require in a Spartan, who feared 
nothing but a failure in his duty, ,who loved no- 
thing but his friend and the ftate, fo cdnftant a 
guard on himfelf to fupport his character, as it 
frequently does in the fubjeft of a monarchy, to 
adjuft his expence and his fortune to the defires 
of his vanity, and to appear in a rank as high as 
his birth, or ambition, can poflibly reach. 

There is no particular, in the mean time, in 
which we are more frequently unjuft, than in ap- 
plying to the individual the fuppofed character of 
his country; or more frequently miflcd, than in 

Y taking 
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taking our notion of a people from the example 
of one^ or a few of their members. It belonged 
^ the conftitution of Athens^ to have produced 
a Cleon, and a Pericles; but all the Athenians 
were not, therefore, like Cleon, or Pericles. The- 
miftocles and Ariftides lived in the fame age; 
the one advifed what was profitablej the other 
told his country what was juft. 
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SECT. IV. 

^e Jamt SubjeH continued. 

'T^ H E law of nature, with rcfpcfl: to nations, 
• is the fame that it is with refpedt to indivi- 
duals: it gives to the colledive body a right to 
prefervc thcmfdvesj to enryploy undifturbcd the 
means of life; to retain the fruits of labour; to 
demand the obfervance of ftipulations and con- 
trails. In the cafe of violence, jt condemns the 
aggreffor, and eftablifhes, on the part of the in- 
jured, the right of defence, and a claim to rctri* 
bution. Its applications, however, admit of dif« 
putes, and give rife to variety in the apprehenfion^ 
as well as the practice of mankind. 

Nations have agreed univerfally, in diftin- » 
guilhing right from wrong; in exafting the re- 
paration of injuries by confcnt or by force. They 
have always repofed, in a certain degree, on the 
faith of treaties ; but have afted as if force were 
the ultimate arbiter in alh their difputes, and the 
power to defend themfclvcs, the fureft pledge of 
their fafety. Guided by thcfe common apprehen- 
fions, they have differed from one another, not 
. merely in points of form, but in points of the 
gKateft importance, refpe£ting the ufage of war> 
the effeds of captivity, and the rights of con* 
queft and victory. 

When a number of independent communities 
have been frequently involvedia wars, and have 

T a had 
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had their ftated alliances and oppoficions, they 
adopt cuftoms which they make the foundation 
of rulesy or of laws^ to be obferved^ or alledgcd, 
in all their mutual trartfaftions. Even in war ic- 
felf, they would follow a fyilem» and plead for the 
obfervance of forms in their very operations for 
mutual deflru(5lion. 

The ancient dates of Greece and Italy derived 
their manners in war from the nature of their re- 
publican government > thofe of modern Europe^ 
• from the influence of monarchy^ which> by its pre- 
valence in this part of the worlds has a great ef- 
fe£b on nations, even where it is not the form 
eftablifhed. Upon the maxims of this govern- 
ment, we apprehend a diftindion between the date 
and its members, as that between the King and the 
people, which renders war an operation of policy 
not of popular animoficy. While we ftrike at the 
public intereft, we would fpare the private; and 
we carry a refpe6k and confideration for indivi- 
duals, which often flops the iffues of blood in the 
ardour of viftory, and procures to the prifoner of 
war a hofpitable reception in the very city which 
he came to deflroy. Thefe praAices are fb well 
eftabliflied, that fcarcely any provocation on the 
part of an enemy, or any exigence of fcrvice, can 
cxcufe a trefpafs on the fuppofed rules of huma- 
nity, or fave the leader whp commits it fronti be* 
coming an obje£fc of deteflatioQ and horror. 

To this, the general praftice of the Greeks and 
the Romans was oppofite. They endeavoured to 

4 wound 
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wound the ftace by deflroyjng its members, by 
dcfolacing its territoryj and by ruining the poflef- 
fibns of its fubjefts. They granted q\iarter only to 
fnflave, or to bring the prifoner to a more folemn 
execution; and an enemy, when difarmed, was, 
for the moft part, either fold in the market or 
killed, that he might never return to ftrengthcn 
his party. When this was the ifluc of war, it was 
no wonder ihat battels were fought with defpera- 
tion, and that every fortrcfs was defended to the 
laft extremity. The game of human life went 
upon a high (take, and was played with a pro- 
portional zeal. 

The term barbarian^ in this ftate of manners, 
could not be employed by the Greeks or the Ro- 
mans in that fenfe in which we ufe it : to charac- 
terize a people regardlefs of commercial arts; 
profufe of their own lives, and of thofe of others i 
vehement in their attachment to one fociety, and 
implacable in their antipathy to another. This^ in 
a great and fhining part of their hidory, was their 
own charader, as well as that of fome other na- 
tions, whom, upon this very account, we diftin- 
0uiih by the appellations of barbarous or rude. 

»■ 
It has been obferved, that tho(e celebrated na- 
tions are indebted, for a great part of ihcir tftima- 
tion, not to the matter of their hiftory, but to the 
manner in which it has been delivered, and to the 
capacity of their hiftorians, and other writers. 
Their ftory has been told by men who knew how 

Y3 ta 
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to draw our attentioq on the proceedings of the 
underftanding and of the heart, more than on ex- 
ternal effeds, and who could exhibit characters to 
be adoiired and loved, in the midfl of adions 
tvhich we Ihould now univerfally hate or condemn. 
Like Hqmcr, the model of Grecian literature, 
they could niake us forget the horrors of a vindic- 
tive,, cruel, and remorfclefs treatment of an enemy, 
in behalf of the ftrenuous conduct, the courage^ 
and vehement affedions^ with which the iiero main- 
tained the caufe of his friend and of his country. 

« 
Our manners are fo different, and the fyftem 

upon which we regulate our apprehenGons, in 
many things fo oppofite, that no lefs could make 
us endure the praftice of ancient nations. Were 
that pradice recorded by the mere journalift, who 
retains only the detail of events, without throwing 
any light on the character of the aftors, who, like 
the Tartar hidorian, tells us only what blood was 
fpilt in the field, and how many inhabitants were 
maffacred in the city ; we fhould never have dif- 
tinguifhed the Greeks from their barbarous neigh- 
bours, nor have thought, that the chara£ter of civi- 
lity pertained even to the Romans, till very late in 
their hiftory, and in the decline Qf their empire. 

It would, no doubt, be pleafant to fee the re- 
marks of fuch a traveller as we fometimes fend 
abroad to infped the manners of mankind, left, 
unaflifted by hiftory, to colledt the charadter of the 
Greeks from the ftate of their country, or frotn 

their 
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their prafticc in war. " This country," he might 
fay, << cdmpared to ours, has an air of barrennefs 
<< and defolation. I faw upon the road troops of 
" labourers, who were employed in the fields; 
^' but no where the habitations of the mafter and 
<' the landlord. It was unfafe, I was told, to refide 
*' in the country ; and the people of every diftrict 
** crowded into towns to find a place of defence. 
" It is, indeed, impoffible, that they can be more 
** civilized, till they have cftablilhed fdme regular 
•* government, and have courts of juftice to hear 
^* their complaints. At prefcnt every town, nay, 
^ I may fay, every village, afts for itfelf, and the 
" greateft diforders prevail. I was not indeed 
^' molefted; for you muft know, that they call 
'^ themfelves nations, and do all their mifchie/ 

^ under the pretence of war. 

> 

** I DO not mean to take any of the liberties of 
" travellers, nor to vie with the celebrated au- 
*' thor of the voyage to Lilliput 1 but cannot help 
'^ endeavouring to communicate what I felt on 
*« hearing them fpcak of their territory, their ar- 
" mies, their revenues, treaties, and alliances. 
^* Only imagine the church-wardens and confta- 
" bles of Highgate or Hampftead turned ftatcf- 
*' men and generals, and you will have a tolerable 
" conception of this fingular country. I palTed 
<^ through one ftate, where the bed houfe in the 
*^ capital would not lodge the meanefl: of your 
*^ labourers, and where your very beggars would 
^' not chufe to dine with the King j and yet they 

Y 4 '^ arc 
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*^ are thought a great nation> and have no left 
^^ than two Kings. I faw one of them ; but fuch 
<< a potentate ! he had fcarcely cloaths to his 
" back; and for his Majefty's table^ he was 
** obliged to go to' the eating-houfe with his fub- 
** jefts. They have not a fingle farthing of mo- 
*' ney ; and I was obliged to get food at the pub- 
" lie cxpcnce, there being none to be had in the 
*' market. You will imagine, that there muft have 
*' bctn a fervice of plate, and great attendance, 
*' to wait on the illuftrious ftrangcr -, but my fare 
*' was a mefs of ferry pottage, brought me by a 
" naked flave, who left me to deal with it as I 
" tlioughc proper : and even this I was in conti- 
** nual danger of having ftolen from me by the 
* children, who are as vigilant to feize opportu- 
*^ nities, and as dextrous in fnatching their food, 
** as any ftarved greyhound you ever faw. The 
" mifery of the whole people, in Ihort, as well as 
*^ my own, while I (laid there, was beyond defcrip- 
** tion. You would think th^t their whole atten- 
<« tion were to torment themfclvcs as much as they 
*' can : they are even difpleafed with one of their 
*' Kings for being welMilceS. He had made a 
*5 prefent, while I was there, of a cow to one fa- 
" vourijte, and of a waiftcoat to another * j and 
** it was publicly faid, that this method of gain- 
*' ing friends was robbing the public. My land- 
«« lord told me very gravely, that a man Ihould 
** come under no obligation that might weaken 
* Platarch in the life of Agefilaas, 

" the 
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'< the love which he owes to his country i nor 
«' form any perfonal attachment beyond the mere 
«< habit of living with his friend^ and of doing 
<^ him a kindnefs when he can« 

^« I ASKED him once. Why they did not, for 
<' their own fakes, enable their Kings to afllime a 
" little more (late? Becaufe, fays he, we intend 
" them the happinefs of living with men. When 
" I found fault with their houles, and faid, in 
" particular, that I was furprifed they did not 
«* build better churches. What would you be then, 
«« fays he, if you found religion in ftone walls ? 
" This will fuffice for a fample of our conVerfa- 
" tioji^ and fententious as it was, you may be- 
<< lieve I did not flay long to profit by it. 

^^ The people of this place are not quite fo 
** flupid. There is a pretty large fquare of a 
<< market-place, and fome tolerable buildings; 
*^ and, I am told, they have fome barks and 
<« lighters employed in trade, which they like- 
** wife, upon occafion, mufler into a fleet, like 
*• Lord Mayor's fhew. But what pleafes me moft 
*' is, that I am likely to get a pafTage &om hence, 
<' and bid farewell to this wretched country. I 
«' have been at fome pains to obfcrve their cere- 
^' monies of religion, and to pick, up curiofities. 
«* I have copied fome infcriptions, as you will 
** fee when you come to perufe my journal, and 
^' will then judge, whether I have met with 
<^ enough to compenfate the fatigues and bad en- 
• *' tertainment 
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<< ccrtainment to which I have fubmnted. As 
" for the people, you will believe, from the fpe- 
«« cimen I have given you, that they could not 
<< be very engaging company: though poor 
<' and dirty, they ftill pretend to be proud ; and 
<' a fellow, who is not worth a groat, is above 
*' working for his livelihood. They come abroad 
•* bare footed, and without any cover to the head, 
«< wrapt up in the coverlets under which you 
<* would imagine they had flcpr. They throw all 
" off, ^nd appear like fo. many naked Cannibals, 
" when th'ey go to violent fports and excrcifes; at 
'* which they highly value feats of dexterity and 
** ftrength. Brawny limbs, and mufcular arms, 
<* the faculty of fleeping out all nights, of faft- 
^^ ing long, and of putting up with any kind of 
<' food, are thought genteel accompliihments. 
<^ They have no fettle^ government that I could 
<< learn ; fomctimes the mob, and fometimes the 
" better fort, do what they plcafe: they meet 
<' in great crowds in the open ah-, and feldom 
<* agree about any thing. If a fellow has pre- 
<< fumption enough, and a loud voice, he can 
<< make a great figure. There was a tanner 
«« here, fome time ago, who, for a while, car- 
" ried every thing before him. He cenfured fo 
<' loudly what others had done, and talked fo big 
*< of what might be performed, that he was fent 
<' out at lad to make good his words, and to 
•* curry the enemy inftead of his leather *• You 

** Thacydidcs, lib. 4.— — ^AriHopbancs. 
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** will imagine, perhaps, that he was prcfifed for 
*' a recruit; noj — he was fcnt to command the 
" army. They arp indeed feldom long of ohc 
<* mind, except in their readinefs to harafs their 
neighbours. They go out in bodies, and rob^ 
pillage, and murder wherever thcy^comc." So 
far may we fuppofc our traveller to have writ- 
ten; and upon a recoUeftion of the reputation 
which thofe n^ations have acquired at a diftancr, he 
might have added, perhaps, '< That he could not 
underitand how fcholars, fine gentlemen, and 
even women, (hould combine to admire a pco-^ 

** pic, who fo little rcfemble themfclvcs." 

» 

Ta form a judgment of the charader from " 
which they afted in the field, and in their compe- 
titions with neighbouring nations, we muft ob- 
ferve them at home. They were bold and fear- 
lefs in their civil dillenfions; ready to proceed 
to extremities, and to carry their debates to the 
deciGon of force. Individuals ftood diftinguifhed 
by» their perfbnal fpirit and vigour, not 'by the va- 
luation of their eftates, or the rank of their birth. 
They had a perfonal elevation founded on the 
fenfe of equality, not of precedence. The gene- 
ral of one campaign was, during the next, a pri- 
vate foldier, and ferved in the ranks. They were 
folicitous to acquire bodily (Irength; becauie, in 
the ufe of their weapons, battles were a trial of 
the foldier's ftrength, as well as of the leader's 
condudt. The remains of their ftatuary (hews % 
manly grace^ an air of fimplicity and eafcj which 

being 
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being frequent in nature, were fanfiiliar to the 
artift. The mind, perhaps, borrowed a confi- 
dence and force, from the vigour and addrefs of 
the bbdy ; their eloquence and ftyle bore a refem* 
blance to the carriage of the perfon. The under* 
ftanding was chieBy cultivated in the practice of 
affairs. The mod refpefbable perfonages were 
obliged to mix with the crowd, and derived their 
degree of afcendcncy only from their conduft, 
their eloquence) and perfonal vigour. They had 
no forms of expreflion, to mark a ceremonious 
and guarded refpeft. Invedive proceeded to rail* 
ing, and the groflfeft terms were often employed 
by the mod admired and accompliflied orators. 
Quarrelling had no rules but the immediate dic- 
tates of paflion, which ended in words of re- 
proach, in violence and blows. They fortunately 
went always unarmed; and to wear a fword in 
times of peace^ was among them the mark of a 
barbarian. When they took arms in the divUions 
of .faction, the prevailing party fupported itfclf 
by expelling . their opponents, by profcriptions, 
and bloodflied. The ufurper endeavoured to main- 
tain his flation by the moft violent and prompt 
executions. He was oppofed, in his turn> by con^ 
fpiracies and aflfaifinations, in which the tnoft rc« 
fpedable citi^ns were ready to ufe the dagger. 

Such was the charader of their fpirit^ in its 
occafional ferments at home; and it burft com- 
monly with a fuitable violence and force> againft 
their foreign rivals and enemies. The amiable 

ples^ 
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plea of humanity was little regarded by the 
the operations of war. Cities were razed, 
enfiaved; the captive fold^ mutilated^ or 
demned to die* 

When viewed on thi^ fide^ the ancient na 
have but a forry plea for efteem with the inh 
ants of modern Europe, who profefs to carr 
civilities of peace into the pradice of war ; and 
value the praife of indifcriminate lenity at a h: 
rate than even that of military prowefs, or the 
of their country. And yet they have, in < 
refpefts, merited and obtained our praife. 1 
ardent attachment to their country; their 
cempc of fuiFering, and of death, in its c( 
their manly apprehenfions of peribnal indc 
dence, which rendered every individual, 
under tottering ellablifhments and impc 
laws, the guardian of freedom to his fci 
citizens; their activity of mind; in ihort, 
penetration, the ability of their condu6t, 
force of their fpirit, have gained them the 
rank among nations. 

Jf their animofities were great, their affe<S 
were proportionate; they, perhaps, loved, v 
wC' only pity; and were ftern and inexor 
where we are not merciful, but only irrcfc 
After all, the merit of a man is determine 
his candour and generoHty to his afibciates 
his zeal for national objedts, and by his vi 
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in maintaining political rights; not by. modera- 
tion alone, which proceeds frequently from' io- 
diflPerence to national and public interefl*, and 
which ferves to relax the nerves on which the 
force of a private, as well as a public, charader 
depends. 

When under the Macedonian and the Roman 
monarchies^ a nation came to be confidcred as 
the eilate of a prince, and the inhabitants of a 
province to be regarded as a lucrative property, 
the pofleffion of territory, not the deftruftion o( 
its people, \x€fst\e the objedk of conqueft. The 
pacific citizen had little concern in the quarrels of 
Ibvereigns ; the violence of the foldier was re- 
drained by difcipline. He fought, becaufe he 
was taught to carry arms, and to obey : he fome- 
times (hed unneceffary blood in the ardour of 
yiftory; bur, except in the cafe of civil wars, 
had no paflions to excite his animofity beyond 
the field and the day of battle. Leaders judged 
.pf the objefts of an enterprife, and they arretted 
the fword when thefe were obtained. 

In the modern nations of Europe, iriiere cx^ 
tent of territory admits of a diftinftioh between 
the ftate and its fiibjefts, we are accuftomed to 
think of the individual with compaflion, feldom 
of the public with zeal. We have improved on 
the laws of war, and on the lenitives which have 
been devifed to foften its rigours i we have min- 
gled 
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gled politenefs with the aife of the fword; we 
have learned to make war under the ftipulations 
of treaties and cartels, and truft to the faith of 
an enemy whofe ruin we meditate. Glory is more 
fuccefsfully obtained by^ faving and- protefting, 
than by deftroying the yanquifhed : and the moft 
amiable of all obje£ls is, in appearance, at- 
tained ; the employing of force, only for . the 
obtaining of juftice, and for the prefervation of 
national rights. 

This is, perhaps, the principal charafteriftiCy 
on which, among modern nations^ we beftow the 
epithets of civilized or o(polijhed. But we have 
ieen, that it did not accompany the progrels <kf ^ 
arts among the Greeks, nor keep pace with the 
advancement of policy, literature, and philofo- 
phy. It did not await the returns of learning 
and politenefs among the moderns ; it was found 
in an early period of our hiftory, and diftingui(hed^ 
perhaps more than at prefent, the manners of 
the ages otherwife rude and un4ifciplined, A 
King of France, prifoner in the hands of his 
enemies, was treated, about four hundred years 
ago, with as much diftiodtion and courtefy as a 
crowned head, in the like circumftances, could 
pofiTibly expert in this age of politenefs*. The 
prince of Conde, defeated and taken in the bat- 
tle of Dreux, flept at night in the fame bed with 
his enemy the Duke of Guife f.^ 

• HaoKB's Hiftory of Bngland. - t I>avtla. 
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If the moral of popular traditions^ and the tafte 
of fabulous legends, which are the produdions or 
entertainment of particular ages, are likewife fure 
indications of their notions and chara£ters> we 
ftiay prefume, that the foundation of what is now 
held to be the law of war, ^nd of nktions, was 
laid in the manners of Europe, together with the 
fentiments which are exprefled in the tales of chi- 
valry, and of gallantry. Our fyftem of war differs 
not more from that of the Greeks, than the fa- 
vourite chara6ters of our early romance differed 
from thoie of the Iliad, and of every ancient poem. 
The hero of the Greek fable, endued with fupe- 
rior force, courage^ and addrefs, takes every ad- 
vantage of an enemy, to kill with fafety to him- 
lelf ; and, aduated by a defire of (poil, or by a 
principle of revenge, is never ftayed in his pro- 
grefs by interruptions of remorfe or compaflion. 
Homer, who, of all poets, knew bed how to ex- 
hibit the emotions of a vehement affefkion, feldom 
attempts to excite commiferation. Hefton falls 
unpitied, and bis body is infulted by every Greek. 

Oun modern fable, or romance, on the contra*^ 
ry, generally couples an objefi: of pity, weak, 
oppreiled, and defenclefs, with an obje6t of ad- 
miration, brave, generous, and vi£toriousi or 
fends the hero abroad in fearch of mere ganger, 
and of occafions to prove his valour. Charged 
with the maxims of a refined courtefy, to be ob- 
ferved even towards an enemy s and of a fcru- 

{)ulous 
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pulous honour, which vriU no( fufl^ bi?n'to take 
aqy advantages by artifice pr forpifc:^. inH^ifl^rcoc' 
to fpoily he conteisda only for nsnQWiit and cm- 
ploys his valour to refcuc the dif^effcd> apd to 
proteft the innocent. If vi£torious, he i^ fnadc to^ 
rife, above nature as mudi in his geocrofity arid, 
gendenefs, as in his military prowefi and valour, 

. It nuiy be difficult, upon ftating this contrail 
between the fyftem of ancient and modern fable^ 
to affign, among nations, equally rude» ^ually 
addided to war, and equaUy fond of military 
glory, the origin of apprehenfions on the point 
of honour, fo different, and fo oppofite. The 
hero of Greek poetry proceeds on the maxims 
of animofity and hoftile pallion. His maxims in 
war are like thofe which prevail in the woods of 
America. They require him to be brave, but they 
allow hini to pra&ife againfl: his enemy every fort 
of deception* The hero of modern romance pro* 
fefles a coittempt of ftratagem, as well as of dan*- 
ger, and unites in the fame perfon, characters and 
difpofitions feemingly oppofite i ferocity with 
gendenefs, and the love of blood with fentiments 
of tendernefs and pity. 

The fyftem of chivalry, when completely form- 
ed, proceeded on a marvellous refpeA and vene- 
ration to the fair lex, on forms of combat efta- 
blilhed, and on a fuppoied junction of the heroic 
and fan^fied character* The formalities of the 

Z duel. 
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duel, Mdz kind fif judidal challenge, n^e known 
among the ancient CeUc nadom of Europe^. The 
Germant; even in their native Ibrefts, paid a kJod 
of derodon to the fasiale fex. The ChriftiaQ le- 
ligion enjoined meekneft and compaflion to bar* 
baroui agea. Thefe difierent principles cooibined 
together, may have i^rved as the foundation of a 
fyftem, in which courage was direfted by religion 
and love, and the warlike and gentle were united 
together. When the charaders of the hero and the 
IMnt wer^ mixed, the mild fpirit of Chriftianity, 
though often ' turned into Venom by the bigotry 
of oppofite parties, though it could not always 
fubdue die ferocity of the warrior, nor fupprdk 
Ae admiration of courage and force, may have 
oonfirmed the apprehenfions of men in what was 
CO be held meritorious and fplendid in the con- 
duft of their quarrels. 

In the early and traditionary hiftory of dtt 
Greeks and the Romans, rapes were tOsgned as 
the moft frequent occafiona q£ wars and the foxes 
were, no doubt, at all times, equally iniportant t0 
each other. The enthufiafm of love is moft paw« 
erfol in the neighbourhood of Afia and Africa t 
and beauty, as a poflTcffion, was probably moro 
valued by the countrymen of Homer, than il was 
by thofe of Amadis de Gaul, or by the audiora 
of nciodern gallantry. '< What wonder,'' fiiys the 
9ld Priam, when Helen appqared, «< that nations 

* Lir.librzft, c. SI. 

■•ibould 
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***> Jhould contcHfl for ^ polXeAiqn of fy much 
« bwuty r' Tbi» beauty, indeed, WW poffcflTpd 
hjr. diffcreoc Jpviirsi ft £ii^c& oa which tb« mo- 
decn hvo hid ntM7 refinemeBOt and lecai«d 19 
fbu- in the clouds. He adored ac a rc(pe&fvl jljf.- 
tance, and ennpbycd his valour to captivate the 
adnrriration, noc to gain the polftflloti of his mif- 
trcfi. A cold and unconquerable chaftity. was fix 
iip> as in klol to be worfliippcd> in the toils, the 
faflferings, and the combau of the hcf» «ad the 
lover. 

The feudal eftabltfiunenU, .by the high rank. 
to which thc^ elevated certain C^inilies, no doubt, 
greatiy favoured this romantic fyfteob Not only 
the Itiftrcof ji tiohk^c^centt \)ut the ftately caftle 
hefet with bacdeffifon and «>*«?, ferved to in-- 
Bune the in«igin«^«oni, and tio create a veneration 
fi)r the daughter «nd the liOfr 1 of .gallant chie^ 
whofe pbiot of honCMir it w9s,co b^ inacceflible 
and chaflc, awl w}iQ:COpld [xrceivq.i:^ ineric but 
ibat ofthf lugb-modod and. the ^v^ nor be 
iqqira^chal in; tfif .otktt »fgfai» fhiUi ;hofe of 
geotlcnefs.fiidfiB^SU 

What was originally Angular in thefe appre- 
henlions, was, by the writer of romance, turned 
to extravagance} and under the title of chivalry 
was offered as a model of conduct, even in com- 
mop affairs : the fortunes of nations were direA- 
td iby gallantry^ and human lif^ on its greateft 
Z 2 occafions. 
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oocafions> became a iceoe of tfitftadon and 
foUf, Warriors went forth f!o realize the ^qgeodi 
diey had ftudied ; prioccs and leaders of armies 
dedicated their moft lerioas exploits to a real or 
to a fancied miftreis. 

But whatever was the origin of notioost often 
6^ lofty and fb ridiculous^ w<; cannot doubt of 
their lailii^ tSc6^ on our manners. The pobt of 
honour^ the prevalence of galiantiy in our oon- 
verfationsj and on our theatres, many of the opi- 
nions which the vulgar apply even to the conduft 
of war ; their notion, that the leader of an army, 
being ofieied batde upon equal onins, is difl» 
noured by dedinihg it, are undoubtedly remains 
of this andquated fyftem : and chivalry, umtiaig 
with the genius of Our policy, has probably fiiy- 
gefted thofe peculiarides in the law of nations, 
by which modem ftaces are dildnguiilied from the 
ancient. And if otir rule in meaforii^ degrees of 
politenefs and civilization is to be taken fioos 
hence, or from the advancement of omnaerdal 
arts, we IhaH be finind to have greariy esoettcd 
any of the celebrated nauons of antiqu^. 
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SECTION I. • 

•' ' ■ 

Of fiffofed National Eminenci^ andrftbt Fiqft$uies 

0/ Hmat$ j0iirs. 

NO natbn is lb unfiMtomite «s 10 th^lk itfelf 
inferior to the reft of imoktnd: few ftre 
even willing to put up with the claim to csfuikf. 
The greater part having ehofea tbemfelvetj as ft 
once, the judga and the modeb of what is cpt^ 
celleot tn their kindg are firft in their own opi- 
nion, and give to others confideratioii or am-, 
nence, fo far only a they approach so their own 
condition. One nation is viun of the pcribnal 
charaAcr^ or of the learning, of • few of its^ 
members; another^ of its policy, in wealthj its 
tradefmen, its gardens, and its boildiogii and. 
they who have nothing to boaft are vaiiw be- 
caufe they are ignorant. The Ruflians, before the^ 
reign of Peter the Great, thought themfelves 

Z 3 poflcfled 
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poflefled of every national honour^ and held die 
Nemei^ or dumb nations (the name which they be- 
flowed on their 'wefte^ neighboon of Etirope)f 
in a propotional degree of contempt^* The map 
of the world, in Chilian* ^a» t lc|uare plate» the 
greater part of which was occupied by die pro- 
viiicqr;oC>t|is Igr/jc mipir^ leafii^g^ On Itt. duns 
a few obfcure corners^ into which the wretched 
remainder of mankind were fuppolcd to be driven, 
** If youTiavi IIUI llWtlft O^UI kUdls, iKw die 
*' knowledge of our books/' faid the learned 
Chmefe to the Eu(iQ)can nvfli^^£ << what li« 
*' teraturcj or what fcience can you have \ V* 

The term peliJM^ If wc ttt^, judge from its 
etymology, originally referred to the ftate of na« 
t^^' itf'rtf^St %a «eir kws and g^a(m£i^ 
aiid' rihen civilited '^tt tMn pra£Bfed1n tKe dutf» 
0f 'titt^eA^.' 'aWMis ktef %tk^ it refers 

nb !^s-t6 tfie proHattit^ of-mn^ons b the Hberal 
aUtiP ifleehamcaf inh, in fiteUture,' and in com- 
nSbCe/* ahd*^^ifftcrf'civiKzcd ai^ flihblars, men of 
fHftntTn and tia^rt. Bd< WbareVehvnury be its' 
afepficitibrt, ^4k 4^>p^si thkt if there' writ k name 
m ^tticfe'Vt^teMHe than dils^^^^ery nation, 
eVen the' rt^cft fa^Barotx!, br 'the mbft' corrupted, 
^ould t!ifiR/ifne'%; ii^d^ lis ^eirerfe where 

tkey ODnceived^a^diflik^, of *s^prehehded a dt& 
fcrehce. Thrf damds of oKen or 'foteigner, are 
feldom pronbuhcM without fome degree of in- 

. •toahkabg. f GemcQi Cvceri. 

tended 



CMHkd reiiiroac|t. Thai 6f kgrtariM, in uft 
with doe ' arrogant p^ple, and t^ac of nrnUti 
^)l&i andtfier^ otAf ikxPtA to diftingiiifli the 
ttmtifff^ urbdre Unguage and pedignee difibrtft 
fidm thci A. 



I ' / 



' Emm mhdtt we pretend td fbund oor opiniotn 
dn realbn» and to jufttfy oiir preference of one 
nation to andtherj we fre^uentfy bellow ou^ efteem 
on drctifnftances Whidi* do iiot relate to national 
eharaft^y and whidi ' hafr e little tendencjr ttf 
promote the'weUard of ihankind. Con^ft, or 
great Mtent of territory^ however peopled^ and 
great "health, howefer diftriboied or erriplayed^' 
are titles upon which we indulge our o*ii» antf 
die vanity ^ other nations^ at wtf do diat of 
private men on the fcore of their fortunes and 
honours. We tven (bmetimes cohtend^ wholii 
capital is the m^ ov e r gr own i whofe king hai 
the nnoft abfolute powersj and at whoie court 
the bread of the fubjeft is confumed in the moft 
jenfelefi riot. Thefe indeed are the nodons of 
irolgar minds 1 but ic is impoffibk to cteterfhsne, 
how far the notions of vulgar alinds may lead 
mankind* 

TftERE have certainly been very few etampki 
of ftates, who have, by artar of policy,' impr6ved 
the original difpofitions of ^man nature, or en<^ 
deavoured, by wife and cffeAual precautfons^ lo 
prevent its corruption. Affeftion» and force of 

Z 4 mindj 
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iQiod^/iirhicli are the band and the ftmgth of 
comtnunitiosy ivcre die infptratkio of God^ and 
ofiginM atcritiates ki the mature of vcmu Tlie 
^ftw . poller ^ntnon^eacept in a few ia- 
fiances, has tended, we may fufpeft, father to 
mainuin the peace of fociety, and to repitft the 
QUernal ^Sefts of badipaflioiis» dian to ^treagdwn 
the dilpofiuon of the heait itfelf to jufiioe and 
goodnef^. It has, tended, \j . introducing* a va* 
riety of ai^fs, to exercUe tj|^ .ipg^nij^* of meq, 
aqd .by engaging dieiii an ^^ w^iety. of |nirfiiioi» 
inqujricf^ sui^ ftudies, Xff jipfwmi but J^egueody 
tp corrupt the mind^;" If has ;teip4ed to /urnifli 
rQ,atter ofdiQjndiga ai^i i^uii^yj and by,j)nqaav 
bering the individual with ii«w fubjcs^.oftpcr* 
fonal caige,^ to. f^bftitute. the anxiety h^ enter* 
tains for a feparate fortune, inftead o^^c con- 
fidence and the afiedion widi which- he> ^uld 
unite wi|h hjs feUow^ci^eatvres^ foj^ , their; join^ 
prelervation* 

• . • - • . . . • 

Whbt^br this fufpicion be juft or nq, we 
are come to point at circumftancel tending to 
verify, or to difpf^^ts.it;, and if to iindai^uid 
the real felicity of nations be of importanott 
it is certainly io likewife, 'to know what are 
thofe weaknefleSy and; thofe Tices> by which 
men npt only mar this felicity, but in one age 
forfeit all the ^exterqal advantages they had gained 
inafonoer*. 



The 
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Thb weatfhj the aggrandncmenCj and power of 
nations^ are comrnonly the effects of virtue ; the 
lofi of thefe advantages is often a confequence of 
vice. Were ve to fuppofe men to have fucceeded 
ia the difcovery and application of every art by 
which Aates are preferved and governed % to have 
attained) by efforts of wiidom and magnanimity. 
the admired eftablifliments and advantages of a 
civilized and fiourifliing people; the fubfequenc 
part of their hiftoryj containing^ according to vul« 
g^r apprehenfioQi a full difplay of thoie fruits iit 
maturity, of which they had till then carried onlf 
the bloflbm^ and the firft formation! (hould^ ftiH 
more than the former^ merit our attention, and 
ei^te our admiratioii. 

Thi event, however, has not correfponded to 
diis ezpedation. The virtues of men have (hone 
moft during their ftruggles, not after the attain'* 
m(nt of their ends. Thofe ends themfelves, tfaoug|h 
attained by virtue, are frequently the caufes of 
corruption and vice* Mankind, in afpiring to na« 
tional felicity, have fubftitiyted arts which increaie 
their, riches, inftead of thofe which improve their 
nature. They . have eotertained admiration of 
themfelves, under ;tl)d titles qX civilized and of' 
folified^ where ibey fhould have been affeAed with 
ihamci and even yrhere they have, for a while^ 
a&td on maxims tending to raifc^ to invigorate, 
and to prefcrve the national eharafter, they have, 
iboner or lat^r, been divert^ from their otjed, 

and 
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and faflen a prey to mlsfortuoty or to the fieg^efts 
which profperi^ itfelf had encouraged. 



War, which fumiflies mankind- with a prinei* 
pal occupation of their refUefs fptritj fenres, by 
the variety of its events, to dtverfify their fcx^ 
tunes. While it opens to one tribe or ibciety, the 
way to eitiinence, and leads to dominion, it brings 
another to fubjeftion^ and clofes the fcene of thrir 
national eSbrts. The celebrated rivafihip of Car- 
thage and Rome was, in both parties, the natural 
exercife of an ambitious fpirit, impatient of oppo* 
(\tion, or even of equality. The conduft and the 
fortune of leaders held the balance for Ibme time 
in fufpence; but to whichever ivde it had inclin- 
ed^ A great nation was to fall 1 a feat of empire 
and of policy, was to be removed from its place % 
and it was then to be determined^ whether the 
Syriac or the Ladrf ihould conuin the erudition 
that was^ in future ageSj to ocopy the ftudks of 
the karned. 

States have been thus conquered from abroadj, 
before they gave any figns of internal decay, even 
ii} the midft of profperity, and in die period of 
their greatcft ardour iox national objefts. Athens, ' 
in the height of her ambition, and of her glory, 
received a fatal wound, in ftriving to extend their 
maritime power Seyond the Creeian Ifeas. And 
hations of every dercription, formidable by tbdf 
rude ferocity, rcfpefted for their difciptine and 

military 
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miUtary experience^ when advancing^ as wdl as 
when declining, ii> their ftrtngtb, fell a prey bf 
turns to the ambitioA and arrogant fpvnt d[ the 
Romans. 3uch exampfes may excite and alarnti- 
the jealooff and caution of ftates ; the prefehce of 
fimihr dangers may exercife the talents of politic' 
clans and' ftatefmen ; btit tnere reverfes dT fortune^ 
are the conrimon materials of hiftoiyi and muft^ 
long fince have oeaied to create our ftrprife. 

* Did we find*, YhaC nifrtiohs adranclng from fmall 
beginnings, Imd arriired iit the poflUCbn of arts 
which lead to dominioh, became ledure«t>f their 
advantages, in proportion as they were qualified 
to gain them $ that they proceeded in a courfe of 
uninterrupted felicity, till they were broke by ex- 
ternal calamities; and that they retained their 
force, till a more fortunate or vigorous power 
arole to deprefs them; the fubjeS: in ipeculacion 
could' ftot be attended with many difficulties, nor 
gtve^riife to many reflexions. But when we ob- 
ferve, among many nations, a kind of fpontaneoui 
reiturn^tb obfcurity and weaknefs ; when, in fpite 
of perpetual admonitions of the danger they run«' 
they fuSer *tbem(elves to be fubdued, in one pe- 
riod, by powers which could not have entered 
iiitp Competition with' them in a former, and by 
forces which they had' often baffled and defpifcd, 
the fubjeft becomes more curious, and its expla- 
nation more difficuk. 

The 
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Th^ WBl itfelf b knomi hi .« virieCjr of diStr- 
cnt eaami^t. The emiwe sA Afi> was, more 
ttuut oocc, traosfoTcd fi^ ibe peacer to the in- 
fcriw power. Tbe fUiea of Greece, ooce lb war- 
Kke, felt a relaxation of their vigour, and yielded 
the alcendanc they had difputcd with the monardu 
ef tbe caft, to the &rce* of; ap jobfcure princip* 
fity, become formidable in a few yean, aod rufed 
to eminence uod^ the oop^fd of a fiogle man. 
Tbe Roman empire, which ftood alone for ages, 
which bad brought every rival qndcr fiU>jc&ioat 
and faw no power from whom a compctitioa oDukl 
be feared, fonlc at laft before an artlcfa and ooo* 
tcmpdble enemy. Abandoned to iorood, to pil- 
lage aod at laft eo conqueft, on her fi-ooder, Ihe 
decayed in all her extremities, and flmiok on every 
fide. Her territory was difmembercd. and whole 
provinces gave way, like branches ^Ica down 
with age, not violently torn by fuperior force. 
The fpirit with which Marius had baffled aiK) re- 
pelled the attacks of barbarians in a former i^ the 
civil aod miliury force with which tbe coofol and 
his legions had eitended this empire, wa« now 
no more. The Roman greatnefs, doomed to fink 
as it rofe, by (low degrees, was impaired io every 
encounter. It was reduced to its ortgtnal dimen- 
fions, within the compafs of a 0ngle city; and 
depending for its prcfervation on the fortune of a 
(lege, it was extinguiOied at a blowj aod tbe 
braAd, which had Blled the world with its flames, 
fupk like a taper in the fockct. 

Such 
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Svci) appeartnoesiiaire given life tba general 
apprehenfiotiy thac ^the proj^ds of : fecitties to what 
we call che^heighta dC Mcional' ^eacpefv ^' Mt 
more nacund^ than chqi) recura to^ weaknds:and oi^ 
fcurity is neoefiaiy a^d uiutvoidaUe., i Tb< imiigcy 
of ymidi,.aad of old age» are a|ip)itd to. nkdoos:; 
and communitiesi like iiitgle men^ are fuppoifed m 
liave a period of life« and a length of thread, which 
is fpun by the £ifies in one part uniform and 
ftrongi in another weakened and (battered by ufc; 
lobe CQCj when the deftined sra is come, and li^ 
make way for a renewal of the cmhlenni in thf 
cafe of thoie who ari^ in fucccfl]p|i....Cartb9g^ 
being fo much older than R<¥P«k .hild J^C h^r^l^ 
cay, fays Polybius, fo much the fooner ; and the 
furvivor too, he forefaw, carried in her boibm the 
feeds of mortality. 

The image Indeed is appoGte, a^id the hiftory 
of mankind renders the application familiar. But 
it muft be obvious, that the cafe of nations, and 
that of individuals, are very different. The human 
frame has a general courfe : it has in every indi* 
vidual a frail contexture and limited duration -, k 
IS worn by exerciie, and exhaufted by a repetition 
of its funftions $ but in a fociety, whofe conft$« 
tuent members are renewed in every generation^ 
where the race feems to enjoy perpetual youth, 
and accumulating advantages, we cannot, by any 
parity of reafon, expeft to find imbecilities con- 
nected with mere age and length of days. 

Tiu 
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Tm fufqtGt is not new, and reflediom iviO 
crowd upon «veqr reader* The nodon3> i« the 
fliean time^ vUch we encerttuo, efcn in f|ijepili- 
iioD» iipM a fvbieft ib trnpottaot, caoooc be to- 
drelf fruiclcis to manksiidi apd Inmercr Iktle 
die labours of the fpecuhtif e may influence the 
CDoduft of mciu one of the i6oft pardonaUe er- 
rors a writer can commity is to b^ve that he is 
about to do'a grot deal of good. But» leaving 
the care of efic&s to others, we proceed to confix 
der the grounds of ioconftancf among. «p>y"kifK^ 
die Iburces of internal decay, and the ruiaoQi 
conniptions to which natioas are fiaUcj in the 
fiippoled conation of acoompliihed civility. 
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TJ^ R M what we have already obfefved oti the 
general charaAeriftics of human' nature;* It 
has appeared that man is not m^de for repoft. Id 
him every amiable and refpeftable quality is aK 
adive power, and every fubjeft of cortinicndatioa 
an eflbrc If hb errors and his crimes are the 
movements of an aftive being, his virtues and his 
happinefs confift like wife in the employment' of 
hts mind i and all the luftre which he cafts around 
him, CO captivate or engage the attention of his 
fellow-creatures, like the flames of a meteor^* 
ihines only while his motion continues: the. mo- 
ments of reft and obfcurity are the fame. We 
know, that the talks afTigned him frequently majc 
exceed, as weU as come (hortof, his powers; that 
he may be agitated too much, as well ^ too litr 
tie; but cannot afcertain a precife medium be«\ 
tween the fituations in which he would be ha- 
rafled, and thofb in which he would fall into Un* 
guor. We know that^he may be employecl on a 
great variety of fubjedts, which occupy difFcrpn^ 
palBons; and that, in confequence of habit, he 
becomes reconciled to very diflTerfcht fcenes. All 
we can determine in general is, that whatever bie 
the fubjefts with which he is engaged, the frame 

lo of 
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€»f his Mture requires him to be occopicdy and his 
Lappinefs requires him to be juft. 

. Ws arc oow^ to inquire, wfaj nations ceafe to be 
eminent ; and why ibcieties which have drawn tbe 
attention of nunkind by great examples of mag* 
oanimity^ condi;A> and national fuccefi, fbould 
fink from the height of their honours^ and yield, 
ia one age, the palm which they had won in a 
former. Many rcafons will probably occur* One 
may be taken from the ficklene^ and inoooftancy 
of mankind, ^who become tired of their porfuits 
and exertions, even while the occafions tlut gave 
riic to thofe purfuits, in fome meafure, continue : 
another, from the change of fituations, and tbe 
removal of objedts which ferved to excite their 
4>irit. 

The public fafety, and the relative interefts of 
ftates \ political eftablifliments, the pretenfioi^ of 
party, commerce, and arts, are fubjeds which en«> 
gage the attention of nations. The advantages 
gained in fbme of thefe pardcubrs, determine tbe 
degree of national profperity. The ardour and 
vigour with which they are at any one time pur- 
fucd, is the nieafure of a national fpirit. When 
thofe objeds ceafe to animate, nations may be (aid 
to languifli ; when they are, during a confideraUe 
time negleded, ibues muft decline, and their 
people degenerate* 
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Im the moft forward, ^ enterprifing, inventive^^ 
and induftrioas nations, this fpirit is fluftuatingi 
and they who continue longeft to gain advantages, 
6Y to prefcrve them, have • periods of r^miflhefs, 
as wdl as of ardoUr. The dcflre of public fafetj^ 
is, at all tinnesi a powerful motive of conduct i 
but it operates moil when combined with occa* 
(lonal paffions, when provocations inflame, wheri 
fuccefles encourage^ or mortifications exafperatei 

A' WHOLE people, like the individuals of whorrl 
they are compofed, aft under the influence of 
temporary humours, fanguine hopes, or vehement 
animofities. They are difpofed, at one time, to 
enter on hationa) ftruggles with vehemence; at 
another, to drop them from mer<^ laflStude and dif- 
guft. In their civil debates and contentions at 
home, they are occaflonally ardent or remifs. Epi- 
demical paflions arife or fubfide on trivial as well 
as important grounds. Parties are ready, at one 
time, to take their names and the pretence of 
their oppofitions, frorh mere capri<ie or accident j 
at another time, they fuflTer the moft ferious occa« 
fiotis to pafs in (ilence. If a vein of literary ge- 
nius be cafually opened, or a new fubjeft of dif- 
quifltion be ftarted, real or pretended difcoveries 
fuddeniy multiply, and every converfation is in- 
quifitive and animated. If a new fource of wealth 
be found, or a profpcft of conqueft be offered, 
the invaginations of men are inflamed, and whole 

.A a " quartcrl 
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quarters ef the gU>be are fuddenljr engi^^ io 
ruinous or in fuccefsful adventures* 

Could we recall the fpiric that was exertedj or 
enter into the views that were enteruined, bjr our 
anceftorsj when they burftj like a deluge^ from 
their anqent featSj and poured into the Rmnan 
^mpirc^ we fliould probably, after their firft fuc* 
cedes at lead, find a ferment in the minds of 
men, for which no attepipt was too arduous, no 
difficulties infurmountable. 

The fubfequent ages of enterprife in Eurc^ 
were thoie in which the alarm of enthufiafin was 
rung, and the followers of the crofs invaded the 
Eall, to plunder a country, and to recover a fepul- 
chre^ thofe in which the people in different ftaces 
contended for freedom, and aflfaulted the &bric 
of civil or religious ufurpation; that in which, 
having found means to crofs the Adantic^ and to 
double the Cape of Good Hope, the inhabitants 
of one half the world were let loofe on the other, 
and parties from every quarter, wading in blood, 
and at the expence of every crime, and of every 
danger, traverfed the earth in fearch of gold. 

Even die weak and the remifs are roufed to en« 
terprife, by the contagion of fuch remarkable 
ages ; and ftates, which have not in their form the 
principles of a continued exertion, either favour- 
able or adverfe to die welfare of mankind, may 

have 
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haiw paroxyfim of ardour, and a temporary ap- 
pearance of national vigour. In the cafe of fuch 
nations, indeed, the returns of moderation are but 
a relapfe to obfcurity, and the prefumption of one 
age is turned to dejedion in that which fucceeds. 

But in the cafe of ftates that are fortunate in 
their domeftic policy, even madnefs itfelf may, in 
the refult of violent convulfions, fubfide into wif- 
dom ; and a people return to their ordinary mood, 
cured of their follies, and wifer by experience; 
or, with talents improved, in conducing the very 
fceoes which frenzy had opened, they may then 
appear beft qualified to purfue with fuccefs the 
t>bjeft. of nations. Like the ancient republics, 
immediately afcer feme alarming fedition, or like 
the kingdom of Great Briuin, at the clofe of its 
civil wars, they retain the fpirit of aftivity which 
was recently awakened, and are equally vigorous 
in every purfuit, whether of policy, learning, or 
arts. From having appeared on the brink of ruin, 
they pals to the greaceft profperity. 

« 

MiK engage in purfuits with degrees of ar- 
dour not proportioned to the importance of their 
ol:9ed« When they are dated in oppofition, or 
joined in confederacy, they only wi(h for pretences 
to aft. They forget, in the heat of their animofities, 
the fubjeft of cheir controverfy \ or they feek, in 
their fomnal reafonings concerning it, only a dif- 
^ife for their pafiions. When the heart is in* 
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flamed, no confidcracion can reprefs its ardour ; 
when its fervour fublides, no reafoning can ex- 
cite^ and no eloquence awaken> ics former emo« 
tions. 

The continuance of emulation among dates 
muft depend on the degree of equality by which 
their forces are balanced} or on the incentives by 
which either party, or all, are urged to continue 
their druggies. Long intermiflions of war, fufier, 
equally in every period of civil (liciety, the mili- 
tary fpirit Co languifli. The reduction of Athens 
by Lyfander, ft ruck a fatal blow at the inftitutioas 
of Lycurgus ; and the quiet poflTellion of Italy, 
happily perhaps for mankind, had almod put an 
«€nd to the military progrefs of the Romans. After 
(bme years repofe, Hannibal found Italy unpre- 
pared for his onfet, and the Romans in a difpofi- 
tion likely to drop, on the banks of the Po, that 
martial ambition^ which being roufed by the lenfe 
of a new danger, afterwards carried them to the 
Euphrates and the Rhine. 

States, even diftinguilhed {ox military prowefs, 
" Sometimes lay down their arms from lafficude, and 
are weary of fruitlefs contentions : but if they 
maintain the ftation of independent communities, 
they will have frequent occa&ons to recall, and u> 
exert their vigour. Even under popular govern- 
niencS) men fometimes drop the conGderatioa of 
their polkical rights, and appear at times rem^ 

II . ' or 
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or fupine y but if they have rcfcrved the power to 
defend themfclvcs, the intermiflion of its exercifc 
cannot be of long duration. Political rights, when 
^negledled> are always invaded; and alarms from 
this quarter muft frequently come to renew the 
attention of parties. The love of learning) and 
of arts, may change its purfuits, or droop for a 
feafon j but while men are poffcflcd of freedom, 
and while the exercifcs of ingenuity are not fu- 
perfeded, the public may proceed, at different 
times, with unequal fervourj but its progrefs is 
feldom altogether difcontinued, or the advantages 
gained in one age are feldom entirely loft co the 
following. 

If wc would find the caufes of final corrup- 
tion, we muft examine thofe revolutions of ftatc 
that remove, or withhold, the objeds of every 
ingenious fludy or liberal purfuit; that deprive 
the citizen of occafions to ad as the member 
of a public; that crufli his .fpirit; that de- 
bafe his fentiments, and difqualify his mind for 
affairs. 
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SECTION III. 

Of Rilaxatlans in ibe National Spirii ituUeni U 

Polijbed Nations. 

IMPROVING nattons/in the courfe of cbeir 
advancemenCy have to ftruggle ifnth foreiga 
enemies, to whoip they bear an eztreoie animo- 
fity> and witl^ whom, in many conflifts, they 
contend for their exiftence as a people. In cer- 
tain periods, too, they feel in their dooieftic po- 
licy inconveniencies and grievances, which beget. 
ah eager impatience; and they apprehend re- 
formations and new eftablfihments, from which 
they have fanguine hopes of national happinels. 
In early ages, every art is imperfed, and fuf- 
ccptible of many improvements. The firft prin- 
ciples of every fcience are yet (ecrecs to be dil^ 
covered, and to be fucceflively publiflied with 
applaufe and triumph. 

We may fancy to ourfelves, that in ages of 
' progrefs, the human race, like fcouts gone abroad 
on the diicovery of fertile lands, having the 
world open before them, are pr^fented at every 
ftep with the. appearance of novelty. They en- 
ter on every new ground with expedacion and 
joy: they engage in every enterprize with the 
ardour of men, who believe they are going to 
arrive at national felicity, and permanent glory $ 
and forget pad difappointments amidft the hopes 

of 
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of future fuccefi. From mere ignorance, rude 
minds are intoxicated with every pafTion; and, 
partial to their own condition, and to their own 
purfuita, they think that every fcene is inferior 
to that in which they are placed. Roufed alike 
by fuccefs and by misfortune, they are fanguine, 
ardent, and precipitant; and leave, to the more 
knowing ages which fucceed them, monuments 
of imperfipft (kill, and of rude execution of every 
art i but they leave likewife the marks of a vi« 
gorous and ardent fpirit, which their fucceflbrs 
are not always qualified to fuftain, or to imitate. 

Tms may be admitted, perhaps, as a fair de« 
fcription of profperous focieties, at leaft during 
certain periods of their progrefs. The fpirit with 
which they advance may be unequal in difierent 
ages, and may have its paroxyffns and intermif* 
(ions, arifing from the inconftancy of human paf* 
fions, and from the cafual appearance or removal 
of occafions that excite them. But does this 
fpirit, which for a time continues to carry on the 
project of civil and commercial arts, find a na- 
tural paule in the termination of its own purfuits i 
May the bufinefs of civil fociety be accomplifh*- 
ed, and may the occafion of farther exertion be 
removed? Do continued difappointments reduce 
languine hopes, and familiarity with objects blunt 
the edge of novelty ? Docs experience itfelf cool 
the ardour of the mind 7 May the fociety be 
again compared to the individual i And may it 
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be fufpefledy although the vigour of a nation, 
like that of a natural body, does not wafte by a 
phyfical decay, that yet it may (icken for waot 
of exercife, and die in the clofe of its o^rn exer* 
lions ? May focieties, in the completion of all 
their defigns, like men in years, who difregard 
the amufements, and are infenfible to the paf* 
lions of youth, become cold and indifferent to 
objedts that ufcd to animate in a ruder age? 
And may a polifhed community be compared to 
a man who, having executed- his plan, built his 
houfe, and made his fettlement ; who having, in 
ihort, exhaufted the charms of every fubjcft, 
and wafted all his ardour, (inks into languor and 
liftlels indifference ? If fo, we have found at leaft 
another fimile to our purpofe. But it is pro* 
bable, that here too the refemblance is imperfeA; 
and the inference that would follow, like chat of 
moft arguments drawn from analogy, tends ra* 
ther to amufe the fancy, than to give any real 
information on the fubjeft to which it refers. 

The materials of human art are never entirely 
exhaufted, and the applications of induftry are 
never at an end. The national ardour is not, 
at any particular time, proportioned to the ocr 
cafion there is for aAivity ; nor the cuctofity of 
the learned to the esttent of fubje& that remain; 
lo be ftudied. 

The ignorant and the artle(s» to whom obje^ 
f^f fcienpe are new^ and whofe manner of life 4s 

moft 
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moft limple, inftcad of being more adiire and 
more curious, are commonly more quiefcent^ 
and lefs inquificive, than thofe who are bed fur-r 
ni(hed with knowledge and the conveniencies of 
life. When we compare the particulars which 
occupy mankind in the beginning and in the ad- 
vanced age of commercial arts, thefe particulars 
will be found greatly multiplied and enlarged ia 
the lad. The queilions we have put^ howeveri 
deferve to be anfwered; and if, in. the refult of 
commerce, we do not find the objefts of hu(naa 
purfuit removed, or greatly dimini(hed, we may 
find them at lead changed ; |nd in eftimating 
the national fpirit, we may find a negligence ip 
one part, biit ill compenfated^ by the growing at^ 
centioo which is paid to another. 

It is true, in general that in ^1 our purfuit^ 
there is a termination of trouble, and a point of 
repofe to which we afpire* We would remove 
this inconvenience, or gain that advantage thaF 
our labours may ceafe. When I have conquered 
Italy and Sicily, fays Pyrrhys, I IhaU then enjoy 
my repofe. This termination is propoied in our 
national, as well as in our perfonal exertions^ 
and, in fpite of frequent experie/i^e to the coi^-; 
trary, isconGdered, at a diftance, as the height qf 
felicity. But nature has wifely, in piojl parties 
lars, baffled our projeA^ and placed no wfiere 
within oyr reach this vifionary jplefling of ab(q- 
Jute eafct The attainment of one end is but the 
r beginning 
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beginning of a new purfuit; and the Atconrf 
•f one art is but a prolongation of die thread bjr 
which we are conduced to further inquiriesj and 
while we hope to efcape from the labyrinth^ are 
kd to its moft intricate paths. 

Amono the occupations that may be enome* 
rated, as tending to exercife the invention, and 
to cultivate the ulents of men, are the purfotts 
of accommodation and wealth, including all the 
different contrivances which ferve to increaie ma* 
Bofaftures, and to perfect the mechanical arts. 
But ft muft be owned, that as the materials of 
commerce may continue to be accumulated wklv* 
out any determinate limit, io the arts which are 
applied to improve them, may admit of perpe- 
tual refinements. No meafure of fortune, or de- 
gree of fkill, is found to diinintfli the fuppofed 
neceflities of human life ; refinement and plenty 
fofter new defires, while they furnifli the means, 
xn praAiie the methods, to gratify them. 

Im the refuk of commercial arts, inequalities 
of fortune are greatly increafed, and the majority 
^ every people are obliged by ncccffity, or at 
kaft ftrongly incited by ambition and avarice, to 
employ every talent they poflefs. After a hiftory 
of fome thoufand years employed in manufodure 
and commerce, the inhabitants of China are ftill 
the moft laborious and induftrious of any peofdc 
on earth. 

SoKi 
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Some part of this oblertation may be extended 
to the elegant and literary arts. They too have 
their materials which cannot be exhaufted, and 
proceed from defires which cannot be (atiated. 
But the refpeA paid to literary merit is fluAuating, 
and matter of tranfient fafliion. When learned 
produAions accumulate, the acquifition of know^ 
ledge occupies the time that might be beftowed oti 
iilvention. The objeft of mere learning is attained 
with moderate or inferior talents, and the growing 
lift of pretenders diminilhes the luftre of the few 
who are eminent. When we only meaii to leara 
what others have taught, it is probable . that even 
our knowledge will be lefs than that of our maf* 
•cers* Great names continue to be repeated with 
^miration, after we have ceafed to examine d^e 
foundations of our praife$ and new pretendois 
are rejefked, not becaufe they fall fliort of their 
predeceflbrs, but becaufe they do not excel them ; 
or becaufe in reality we have, without examination, 
taken for granted the merit of the firft, and cannot 
judge of either. 

' After libraries are furnilhed, and tvtry path 
^f ingenuity is occupied^ we are, in proportion tb 
our admiration of what is already done, prepof* 
fefled againft farther attempts. We become ftu- 
dents and admirers, inftead of rivals ; and fubfti- 
cute the Jcnowledge of books, inftead of the 
inquifidve or animated fpirit in which they were 
written. 

The 
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Thz commercial and the lucrative arts may 
continue to profper, but they gain an afcendant at 
the expence of other purfuits. The defire of 
profit ftiBes the love of perfe&ion. »>Intereft coob 
the imagination, and hardens the heart % and, re- 
commending employments ip proportion as they 
are lucrative^ and certain in their gains, it drives 
ingenuity, and ambition itfelf, to the counter and 
the worklhop. . 

BuT> apart from thefe confiderations, the repa- 
ration of profellions, while it feems to promife 
improvement of (kill^ and is adually the caufe 
ivhy the productions of every art becoaic nK>re 
perfeA as commerce advances ; yet, in its termi- 
nation and ultimate eSe£ts, feryes, in ibme mea- 
fure, to break the bands of (bciety, to fubftitute 
mere forms and rules of art in place of ingenuity^ 
and to withdraw individuals from the common 
fcene of occupation, on which the fentiments of 
the heartj and the mind> are moft hai^ily em- 
ployed. 

' Under the diJiinHion of callings, by which the 
members of polilhed (bciety are feparated from 
each other^ every individual is fuppofed to poflcis 
his fpecies of talent, or his peculiar ikilU in which 
the others are confeflfedly ignorant i and fociety is 
made to confift , of parts^ of which none is ani- 
mated with the fpirit that ought to prevail in the 
conduct of nacipns. << We fee in the fame per- 

« fons. 
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" fons," faid Pericles, " an eqOal attention w 
^^ private and to public afFairs $ and in men who 
^< have turned to feparate profeffions^ a oompe^ 
^* tent knowledge of what relates to the cont- . 
^' munity s for we alone conGder thofewho are 
^' inattentive to the (late, as perfectly infignifi- 
"^cant." This encomiuni on the Athenians was 
probably offered under an apprehenfion, that the: 
contrary was likely to be charged by their ene- 
mies, or might foon take place. It happened, 
accordingly, that the bufinefs of ftate, as well aa 
of war, came to be worfe adminiftered at Athens, 
when thefe, as wtll as other applications, became 
the obje£t of feparate profefTions ; and the hiftory 
of this people abundantly (hewed, that men ceafed 
to be citizens, even to be good poets and orators,' 
in proportion as they came to be diftinguiihed by 
the profeffion of chefe, and other feparate crafts. / 

Animals lefs honoured than we, have fagacity 
enough to procure their food, and to find the 
means of their folitary pleafures; but it is re- 
ierved for man to confult, to perfuade, to oppofe, 
to kindle in the focicty of his fellow- c/eatures,. 
and to lofe the fenfe of his perfonal interefl: or 
fafety, in the ardour of his friendfhips and his 
oppofitions. 

When we are involved in any of the divifions 
into which mankind are feparated under the deno- 
minations of a country, a tribe, or an order of 

men 
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men any mjr afl&dcd by common interefts, and 
guided bj communicanng paffiona, the mind re- 
cogntlca its nacural ftation j the fcndmena of ^ 
\taxtt UK^ ^e ulenu of the underfiandkig, find 
Aeir natural exercife. Wifdom, vig^ance, fide- 
lUy, and fortitude, are the chara&ers requiGte fat 
fixh a fcene, and the qualities wbicb it tcnda to 
improve. 

In fimple or barbarous ages, when nauons art 
weak and befet with enemies, ibc love of a ooufi- 
07, of a party, or a fa£Uon> are the fame. The 
public is a knot of friends, and its enemies arr 
the reft of mankind. l>eath, or flavcry, are the 
ordinary evils which they are concerned to vard 
offi vi&ory and dominion, the objects to which 
they afpire. Under the fcnfe of what they may 
fuSer from foreign invafions, it is one ob^eft, in 
every profperous fociety, to increafe its force, and 
to extend its limits. In proportion as this otqeft 
is gained, lecurity increafes. They who pofiefi 
the interior diftrifts, remote from the frontier, are 
unufed to alarms from abroad. They who are 
placed on the extremities, remote from dieiean 
of government, are unufed to hear of political 
interefts ; and the public beconoes an t^d per- 
haps too extenfive for the conceptions of either. 
They enjoy the protcflion of lU laws, or of its 
armies i and they boaft of its fidendor, and its 
power i but the glowing fentiments of public af- 
fcjStion, which, in fmall ftates, mingle with the 
10 tendemefs 
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ttndcrnefs of the parent and the lovcr^ of the 
friend and the companion, merely by having cbdr 
objeft enlarged, lofe great part of their force. 

Thb manners of rude nations require to be re^^ 
formed. Their foreign quarrels, and domeftic 
diiienlions, are the opei-ations of extreme and faa-* 
guinary paflions. A ftate of greater tranquillity 
hath many happy efieds. But if nations purfue 
the plan of enlargement and pacification, till their 
' members can no longer apprehend the conmion 
ties of fociecy, nor be engaged by afitdion in the 
c^ufe of their country, they muft err on the oppo- 
fite fide, and by leaving too little to agitate the 
fpirits of men, bring on ages of languor, if not 
ofdecay« 

The members of a community may, in this 
manner, like the inhabitants of a conquered pro- 
vince, be made to lofe the (enfe of every connec- 
don> but that of kindred or neighbourhood ; and 
have no common affairs to tranfad, but thofe oif 
trade t connexions, indeed, or tranfadions, in 
fvhich probity and friendihip may ftill uke place 1 
but in which the national fpirir, whofe ebbs and 
flows we are now confidering, cannot be exerted. 

What we obferve, however, on the tendency 
of enlargement to loofen' the bands of political 
union, cannot be applied to nations who, being 
originally narrow, never greatly exteoded thftr 

limits y 
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limits ; nor to tho(e who^ in a rude ftace^ had al* 
ready the etcenfion of a great kingdooi. 

• 
In territories of confiderable extent^ fut^ed to 
one governm^nti and poflcfled of freedom, the na- 
tional union, in rude ages, is extremely imperfed; 
Every diftrid fornis a feparate party ; and the de- 
fcendtnts of different families are oppofed to each 
Other, linder the dehomination of tribes or of 
ilans : they are feldom brought to ad with a fteady 
concert; their feuds and animofities give more 
frequently the appearance of fo many nations at 
war, than of a people united by connexions of 
i>olicy. They acquire a fpirit, however, in their 
private divifions, a fid in the midfl: of a dilbrder, 
otherwife hurtful, of which the force, on many 
occafions, redounds to the power of the date. 

WHAtEVER be the national extent, civil ordei*^ 
and regular government, are advantages of the 
greateft importance ; but it does not follow, that 
every arrangement made to obtain thefeends, and 
which may, in the making, exercife and cultivate 
the bed qualities of men, is therefore of a nature 
to produce permanent' effeds, and to fecure the 
prefervation of that national ipirit from which k 
arofe. 

We have reafon to dread the political refine- 
ments of ordinary men, when we confider that 
repofe, or inadion itfelf> is in a great meafure 

their 
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their objeft; and that they would frequently ny>- 
del their governments, not merely to prevent in- 
juftice and'error, but to prevent agitation anel 
buftle ; and by the barriers they raife againft the 
evil aAions of men, would prevent them from 
zStmg at all. Every difpute of a free people, in 
the opinion of fuch politicians, amounts to dif- 
order, and a breach of the national peace. What 
heart-burnings ? What delay to aflFairs ? What 
want of fecrecy and difpatch? What defefb of 
police ? Men of fuperior genius fometimes feem to 
imagine, that the vulgar have no tide to aft, or to 
think. A great prince is pleafed to ridicule the 
precaution by which judges in a, free country are 
confined to the ftrift interpretation of law*. 

We eafily learn to contraft our opinions of what 
men may, in confidence with public order, be 
fafely permitted to do. The agitations of a re* 
public, and the licence of its members, ftrike the 
fubjefts of monarchy with averfion and difguft. 
The freedom^ with which the European is left to 
traverfe the ftreets and the fields, woqld appear to a 
Chinefe a fure prelude to confufion and anarchy. 

Can men behold their fuperior and not tremble ? 

Can they converfe without a precife and written 

ceremonial? What hopes of peace, if the ftreets 
'' are not barricaded at an hour ? What wild dif- 
^' order, if men are permitted in any thing to do 
" what they pleafe ?"^ 

* Memoirs of Brandenbarg. 
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If the precautions which men thus take againft 
each other, be neceflary to reprefs their crimes, and 
do not arife fron^ a corrupt ambition> or from cruel 
jealoufy in their rulers, the proceeding nfelf mud 
be applauded, as the beft remedy of which die 
vipcs of men will admit. The viper muft be 
held at asdiftance, and the tyger chained.' But if 
a rigorous policy, applied to enilave, not to reftraio 
from crimes, has an aAual tendency to corrupt the 
manners, and to extinguish the (piric of nations; 

if i(s fe verities be applied to terminate the agi- 
tations of a free people, not to remedy their 
corruptbns ; > if forms be often applauded as fa- 
lutary, becaufe they tend merely to filence the 
voice of mankind^ or be condemned as pernicious^ 
becaufe they allow this voice to be heard; we 
may expeA that many of the boafted improve- 
ments of civil ibciety, will be mere devices to 
lay the political fpirit at reft, and will chain up 
the adive virtues more than the rcftlels diforders 
Qf men* 

•If to any people it be the avowed objeft of po- 
licy in all its internal refinements, to fecure only 
the perfon and the property of the fubjedt, witlw 
out any regard to his political charadber> the con- 
(Htution indeed may be free, but its members 
may likcwifc become unworthy of the freedom 
they poffcfs, and unfit to prcferve it^ The efieds 
of fuch a conftitution may be to immerfc all or- 
ders of men in their (eparate purfuits of pleafure, 

which 
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M^hich they may on this fuppofition enjoy with 
little difturbance i or of gain, which they may 
preferve without any attention to the common-^ 
wealth* 

If this be the end of political ^ftruggles, the de^ 
fignj when executed, in fecuring to the individu^ 
his e(late> and the means of fubfiftencej may put 
an end to the exercife of thofe very virtues that 
were required in conducting its execution, A man 
who, in concert with his fellow- fubjedls, contends 
with ufurpation in defence of his eftate or his perfon, 
may in that very ftruggle have found an ex6r<* 
tion of great generofity, and of a vigorous fpi* 
rit; but he who, under political eftablifhrnents^ 
fuppofed to be fully confirmed, betakes him, be- 
caufe he is fafe, to the mere enjoyment of fortune^ 
has in fa£t turned to a fource of corruption thd 
advantages which the virtues of the other pro^ 
cured. Individuals, in certain ages, derive theif 
prote&ion chiefly from the ftrength of the party 
to which they adhere % but in times of corruption 
they flatter themfelves, that they may continue to 
derive from the public that fafety which, in former 
ages, they mud have owed to their owii vigilance 
and fpirit, to the warm attachment of their 
friends, and to the exercife of every talent which 
could render them refpefted, feared, or beloved. 
In one period, therefore, mere circmnftances ferve 
to excite the fpirit, and to preferve the manners 
of men j in another, great wifdom and z^^ (Qf 
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the good of mankind on the part of their leaden, 
are required for the faaie purpofes. 

Rome, it ma^ be thought, did not die of a le* 
thargy, nor perilh by the remiflion of her policical 
ardours at honrie. Her diften)per appeared of a 
nature more violent and acute. Yet if the virtues 
of Catoand of Brutus found an exercife in the dying 
hour of the repubKc, the neutrality, and the 
cautious retirement of Atticus, found its fecurity 
in the fame tempeftuous feafon; and the great 
body of the people lay undifturbed below the 
current of a ftorm, by which the fuperior ranks 
of men were deftroyed. In the minds of the« 
people the (enfe of a public was defaced ^ and 
even the animofity of fadion had fubfided ; they 
only could (hare in the commotion, who were 
the foldiers of a legion, or the partilans of a 
leader. But this ftate fell not into obfcurity for 
want of eminent men. If at the time of which we 
(peak, we look only for a few names diftin- 
guiihed in the hiftory of mankind, there is no pe* 
riod at which the lift was more numerous. But 
thofe names became diftingui(bed in the conteft 
for dominion, not in the exercife of equal rights: 
the peopli was corrupted ; fo great an empire ftood 
in need of a mafter. 

Republican governments, in general, arc in 
hazard of ruin fronfi the afccndant of particular 
faftions, and from the mutinous fpirit of a po- 

. pulace. 
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pulacc> whoi being corrupted, are no longer Be to 
Ihare in the adminiftracion of ftate. But under 
other eftablifhments, where liberty may be more 
fuccefsfully attained if men arc corrupted, the na- 
tional vigour declines from the abufe of that very 
fecurity which is procured by the fuppofcd perfec* 
tion of public order. 

A DISTRIBUTION of powcr and office 1 an exe- 
cution of law, by which mutual incroachments and 
moleftations are brought to an end ; by which the 
perfon and the property are, without friends, with- 
out cabal, ' without obligation, perfeftly fecured to 
individuals, docs honour to the genius of a na- 
tion; and could not have been fully eftablifhed^ 
without thofe exertions of underftanding and in- 
tegrity, thofe trials of a refolute and vigorous 
fpirit, which adorn the annals of a people, and 
leave to future ages a fqbjedb of juft admiration 
and applaufe. But if we fuppofe that the end 
is attained, and that men no longer a£V, in the 
enjoyment of liberty, from liberal fentiments, 
or with a view to the prefervation of public 
manners $ if individuals ^think themfelves fecure 
without any attention or effort of their own$ 
this boafted advantage may be found only to 
give them an opportunity of enjoying, at Icifure, 
the conveniencies and neceiTaries of lifcj or* 
in the language of Cato, teach them to value 
their houfes^ their villas, their ftatues, and their 
pictures, at a higher rate than they do the re- 

B b J public. 
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public. They may be found to grow tired in fe^ 
crct of a free conftitution, of which they never ceafc 
to boaft in their converfation^ and which they al- 
ways neglcft in their condoft, 

Thi dangers to liberty are not the fubjed of 
our prefent confideration ; but they can never be 
greater from any caufe than they are from the fup- 
pofed remiiTnefs of a people, to whofe peribnal vi^ 
gour every conftitution, as it owed its eftablifh- 
ment, fo muft continue to owe its prcfervation. 
Nor is this blefling ever lefs iecure than it is in the 
pofleflion of men who think that they enjoy it in 
fefety, and who therefore confider the public only 
as it prefents to their avarice a number of lu- 
crative emplopments; for the fake of which, 
they may facrifice thofe very rights which ren- 
der themfelvcs objcfts of management or of con- 
fideration. 

From the tendency of thefc reflcdlions, then, it 
(hould appear, that a national fpirit is frequently 
tranfient, not on account of any incurable dif-- 
temper in the nature of mankind, but on ac- 
count of their voluntary negleds and corrupt 
tions. This fpirit fubfifted folely, perhaps, iif 
the execution of a few proje&s, entered into for 
the acquifition of territory or wealth; it comes, 
like a ufelefs weapon, to be lakl afide after its end 
is attained. ^ 

Ordinary eftablifhments terminate in a relaxa^ 
tion pf vigoi)r| 9^4 ^c ineffediual to the preferva* 
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tion of dates ; becaufe they lead mankind to rely 
on their arts, inftead of their virtues ; and to 
miftake for an improvement of human nature^ 
a mere acccffion of accommodation, or of riches *. 
Inftitutions that fortify the mind^ infpire cpuragc, 
and promote national felicity, can never tend to 
national ruin. 

Is it not poflSbre, aaiidft our admiration of arts« 
to find fome place for thcfe ? Let ftatefoien^ whp 
are intruded with the governmeat of nations^ replf 
for themfelves« It is their bufidefs to fliew, whc«- 
ther they climb into ftations of eminence, merely t<i 
difplay a paflSon of iiuerefl;, which they had better 
indulge in obfcurity $ and whether they have capa^ 
city to underftand the happinefs of a people, thj: 
condud of whofe affairs th^y Are fo wUUng to miv- 
dertake. 

* Aded ix) quse laboramus Tola crevimus 

Oividas luxuna]n^u&. Li v. lib. vii. c 25* 
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SECTION IV. 

7be Jame SubjeS continued. 

MEN frequendy^ while they are engaged in 
what is accounted the mod ielfifli of all 
purfuits^ the improvement of fortune, then moft 
negledt themfelves ; and while they realbh for their 
country, forget the confiderations that mod deferve 
their attention. Numbers, riches, and the other 
refources of war, are highly important : but na- 
tions condft of men ; and a nation confiding of de- 
generate and cowardly men, is weak ; a nation 
confiding of vigorous, public-fpirited, and refolute 
men, isdrong. The refources of war, where oihe*" 
advantages are equal, may decide a conted \ but 
the refources of war, in hands that cannot employ 
them, are of no avail. 

Virtue is a ncceflary condituent of national 
drength : canity, and a vigorous underdanding, 
are no lefs necefTary to fudain the fortune of dates. 
Both are improved by difcipline, and by the 
cxercifes in which men are engaged. We de« 
fpife, or we pity the lot of mankind, while they 
lived under uncertain edablifliments, and were 
obliged to fudain in the fame perfon, the charac* 
ter of the fenatpr, the datefman, and the ibldier. 
Conrunercial nations difcover, that any one of thele 
chara£ters is fufEcient in one perfon ; and that the 
ends of each/ when disjoined^ are more eafily ac« 
compliflied. The fivVt^ however^ were circum- 

dances 
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fiances under which nations advanced and pro- 
fpered j the fecond were thofc in which the fpirit 
relaxed^ and the nation went to decay. 

We may, with good reafon, congratulate our 
fpecies on their having efcaped from a ftate of 
barbarous diforder and violence, into a ftate of 
domeftic peace and regular policy; when they 
have (heathed the dagger, and difarmed the ani- 
mofities of civil contention , when the weapons 
with which they contend are the reafonings of the 
wife, and the tongue of the eloquent. But we 
cannot, mean time, help to regret, that they ihould 
ever proceed, in fcarch of perfe&ionj to place 
every branch of adminiftration behind the coun« 
ter, and come to employ, inftead of the ftatefmaa 
and warrior^ the mere clerk and accountant. 

By carrying this fyftem to its height, men arc 
educated, who could copy for Cacfar his military 
inftruftions, or even execute a pan of his plans s 
but none who could aft in all the different (cenes 
for which the leader himfelf muft be qualified, in 
the ftate and in the field, in times of order or of 
tumult, in times of divifion or of unanimity ; none 
who could animate the council whe^ deliberating 
on domeftic affairs, or when alarmed by attacks 
from abroad. 

The policy of China is the moft perfedl model 
of an arrangement at which the ordinary refine- 
ments of government are aimed \ and the inha- 
bitants 
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bitants of that empire poflTefs^ in the higheft de- 
gree^ thofe arts on which vulgar minds make the 
felicity and greatnefs of nations to depend. The 
ftate has acquired, in a meafure unequalled in the 
hiilory of mankind, numbers of men^ and the 
other reiburces of war. They have done what we 
are very apt to admire; they have brought na- 
tional affairs to the level of the meaneft capacity; 
they have broke them into parts, and thrown them 
into feparate departments; they have clothed 
every proceeding with (plendid ceremonies^ and 
majcftical forms; and where the reverence of 
forms cannot reprefs dlforder, a rigorous and fe- 
vere police, armed with every fpecies of corporal 
punifhmenr, is' applied to the purpofe. The whip, 
and the cudgel, are held up to all orders of men ; 
they are at once employed, and they are dreaded, 
by every magiilrate. A mandarine is whipped, 
for having ordered a pickpocket to receive too 
few or too many blows. 

Every department of ftate is made the objeft 
of a feparate profcfllon, and every candidate for 
office muft have pafled through a regular educa* 
tion; and, as in the graduations of the univerfity, 
muft have obtained by his proficiency, or his 
Handing, the degree to which he afpires. The 
tribunals of ftate, of war, and of the revenue, as 
well as of literature, are conducted by graduates 
in their different ftudics: but while learning is 
the great road to preferment, it terminates in be- 
ing able to read, and to write ; and the great ob- 

9 jcft 
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jcft of government confifts in raifing, and in 
confuming the fruits of the earth. With all thcfe 
rcfources, and this learned preparation, which is 
made to turn thefe refources to ufe, the ftatc is 
in reality weak; has repeatedly given the exam^ 
pie which we feek to explain; and among the 
doftors of war or of policy, among the millions 
who are fet apart for the military profeflion, can 
. find none of its members who are fit to ftand 
forth in the dangers of their countryi or to form 
a defence againft the repeated inroads of an enemy 
reputed to be artlels and mean. 

It is difficult to tell how long the decay of ftates 
might be fufpended, by the cultivation of arts on 
which their real felicity and ftrength depend; by 
cultivating in the higher ranks thofe talents for the 
council and the field, which cannot, without great 
difadvantage, be feparated; and in the body of z 
people, that zeal for their country, and that mi<* 
litary character, which enable them to take g 
(hare in defending its rights. 

Times may come, when every proprietor muft 
defend his own poflellions, and every free people 
rniintain their own independence. We may ima* 
gine, that, againft fuch an extremity, an army of 
hired- troops is a fufficient precaution; but their 
own troops are the very enemy againft which a 
people is fbmetimes obliged to fight. We may 
flatter ourfelves^ that extremities of this fort, in 
^y particulsu: cafe^ are remote j but we cannot^ 
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in reafbning on the general fortunes of mankind, 
avoid putting the cafe, and referring to the ex* 
amples in which it has happened. It has hi^p- 
pcned in every inftance where the polifhed have 
fallen a prey to the rude, and where the pacific 
inhabitant has been reduced to fubjc(5lion by mi- 
litary force. 

If the defence' and government of a people be 
made to depend on a few, who make the condud 
of ftatc or of war their profellion j whether thefe 
be foreigners or natives; whether they be called 
away of a fudden, like the Roman legion from 
Britain ; whether they turn againft their employ- 
ers, like the army of Carthage ; or be overpower- 
ed and difperfed by a ftroke of fortune ; the mul- 
titude of a cowardly and undifciplined people 
muft, upon fuch an emergence, receive a foreign 
or a domeftic enemy, as they would a plague or 
an earthquake, with hopelefs amazement and ter- 
ror, and by their numbers, only fwell the ui- 
umphs, and enrich the fpoil of a conqueror. 

Statesmen and leaders of armies, accuftom* 
ed to the mere obfervance of forms, are difcon- 
certed by a fufpcnQon of cuftomary rules; and 
on flight grounds defpair of their country. They 
were qualified only to go the rounds of a parti- 
cular track; and when forced from their fta- 
tions, are in reality unable to ad with men. They 
only took part in formalities, of which they under- 
ftood not the tendency $ and together with the 

modes 
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modes of procedure^ even the very date itlelf, in 
their apprehenfioRj has ceafed to exift. The num- 
bers, poffeflions, and refources of a great people, 
only ferve» in their view, to conftitute a fcene of 
hopelefs confufion and terror. 

I N rude agesj under the appellations of a com^ 
munity, a people^ or a nation, was underftood a 
number of men; and the ftate, while its mem- 
bers remained, was accounted entire. The Scy- 
thians, while they fled before Darius, mocked aC 
his childi(h attempt ; Athens furvived the devaf- 
tacions of Xerxes ; and Rome, in its rude date, 
thofe of the Gauls. With poliihed and mercan- 
tile ftates, the cafe is fometimes reverfed. The 
nation is a territory, cultivated and improved by 
its owners ; deftroy the poflefllon, even while the 
mafter remains, the ftate is undone. 

That weaknefs and effeminacy of which po- 
liihed. nations are fometimes accufed, has its 
place probably in the mind alone. The ftrength 
of animals, and that of man in particular, de- 
pends on his feeding, and the kind of labour to 
which he is ufed. Wholcfome food, and hard 
labour, the portion of many in every polifhed 
and commercial nation, fecure to the public a 
number of men endued with bodily ftrength, and 
inured to hardfhip and toiL 

Even delicate living, and good accommoda- 
tion, are not found to enervate the body. The 
armies of Europe have been obliged to make the 

experiments 
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experiment; and the children %A opulent iamt- 
lies^ bred in eflFeminacf^ or nuricd with tender 
care, have been made to contend with the ia« 
vage. ' By imitating his arts, they have learned^ 
like him^ to traverfe the foreft; and, in every 
iealbn, to fubfift in the defert. They have, per« 
haps, recovered a Icflbn, which it has coft civil- 
ized nations many ages to unlearn. That the 
fortune of a man is entire while he remains poC* 
fefTed of himfdf. 

It may be thought, however, that few of the 
celebrated nations of antiquity, whole fate has 
given rife to fo much refle&ion on the viciffi^ 
tudes of human affairs, had made any great pro^ 
grefs in thofe enervating arts w^ have mention-- 
ed; or made thofe arrangements from which the 
danger in qucftion could ht fuppofed to artfe. 
The Greeks, in particular, at the time they re- 
ceived the Macedonian yoke, had ceruinly not 
carried the commercial arts to fb great a height 
as is common with the mod flourifhing and pro- 
fperous nations of Europe. They had (till re- 
tained the form of independent republics; the 
people were generally admitted to a (hare in the 
government; and not being able to hire armies, 
they were obliged, by neccflity, to bear a part in 
the defence of their country. By their frequent 
wars and domeftic commotions, they were accuf- 
tomed to danger; and were familiar with alarming 
(ituations: they were accordingly (till accounted 
the bcft foldiers and the bed datefmen of the 

known 
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known world. The younger Cyrus promifcd him- 
felf the empire of A(ia by means of their aid $ 
and after his fall, a body of ten thoufand, although 
bereft of their leaders, bafBed, in their retreat, 
all the military force of the Pcrfian empire. The 
vi6tor of Afia did not think himfelf prepared for 
that conquefl:, till he had formed an army from 
the fubdued republics of Greece. 

It is J however, true, that in the age of Philip, 
the military and political fpirit of thofe nations 
appears to have been confiderably impaired, and 
to have fuflfered, perhaps, from the variety of in- 
tercfts and purfaits, as well as of pleafbres, with 
which their members came to be occupied ; they 
even made a kind of feparation between the civil 
and military charafter. Phocion, we are told by 
Plutar(j:h, havipg obferved that the leading men 
of his time followed different courfes, that fome 
applied themfelves to civil, others to military 
affairs, determined rather to follow the examples 
of Thcmiftoclcs, Ariftides, and Pericles, the 
leaders of a former age, who were equally pre- 
pared for either. 

We find in the orations of Demofthenes, a per^ 
petual reference to this ilate of manners. We 
' f^nd him exhorting the Athenians not only to de- 
clare war, but to arm themfelves for the execu- 
tion, of their own military plans. We find that 
there was an order of military men, who eafily 
paiTed from the fervice of one ftate to that of an- 
other} 
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other ; and who, when they were neglefted from 
hdmey turned away to enterprifes on their own ac- 
count. There were not, perhaps, better warriors 
in any former age; but thofe warriors were noc 
attached to any ftate ; and the fettled inhabitants 
of every city thought themfelves difqualified for 
onilitary iervice. The difcipline of armies was 
perhaps improved; but the vigour of natioos 
was gone to decay. When Philip, or Alexander, 
defeated the Grecian armies, which were chiefly 
compoied of foldiers of fortune, they found an 
eafy conqueft with the other inhabitants; and 
when the latter, afterwards fupported by thofe 
foldiers, invaded the P)?r6an empire, he feems to 
have left little martial fpirit behind him; and by 
removing the military men, to have taken pre- 
caution enough, in his abfence, to fecure his do- 
minion over this mutinous and refradory people. 

The fubdivifion of arts and profedlons, in cer- 
tain examples, tends to improve the pradice of 
them, and to promote their ends. By having fe- 
parated the arts of the clothier and the tanner, 
we are the better fupplied with fh^es and with 
cloth. But to ieparate the arts which form the 
citizen and the ftatefman, the arts of policy and 
war, is an attempt to difmember the human cha- 
radter, and to deftroy thofe very arts we mean to . 
improve. By this feparation, we in cfFeft deprive 
a free people of what is neccffary to their fafety ; 
or we prepare a defence againft invaCons from 
abroad^ which gives a profpeft of ufurpation, and 

threatens 
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threatens the eftabliftimenc of military govertt- 
menc at home. 

We may be furprized Co find the beginning of 
certain military in(tru6lions at Rome^ referred to 
a time no earlier than that of the Cimbric ^ar. It 
was* then, we are told by Valerius Maximus, that 
Roman foldiers were made to learn from 'gladia- 
tors the ufe of a fword : and the ^Antagonifti of 
Pyrrhus and of Hannibal were, by the account 
of this writer, flill in need of in(tru£lion in the 
firft rudiments of their trade. They had already, 
by the order and choice of their incampments> 
imprelTed the Grecian invader with awe and re- 
fpeAs they had already, not by their victories, 
but by their national vigour and firmnefs, under 
repeated defeats, induced him to fue for peace. 
But the haughty Roman, perhaps, knew the 
advantage of order and of union, without having 
been broke to the inferior' arts of the mercenary 
ibldieri and had the courage to face the enemies 
of his country, without having pradlifed the. ufe 
of his weapon under the fear of being whipped* 
He could ill be perfuaded that a tinie might come, 
when refined and intelligent nations would msjce 
the art of war to confift in a few technical forms ; 
that citizens and foldiers -might coTOt to be diftin- 
guiihed as much as women and men; that the ci- 
tizen would become poffelled of a property which 
he would not be able, or required, to defend ; that 
the foldier would be appointed to keep for another 
what he would be taught to defire, and what he 

C c alone 
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;done would be enabled to feize and to keep for 
himfelf; that, in {hort, one let of men were to 
have an intereft in the prefervation of civil efts- 
blifliments, wtthouc the power Co defend tbem; 
diat the other were to have this power, without 
cither the inclination or the intereft. 

This people, however, by degreeacame to put 
their military force on the very footing to which 
this defcription alludes.- Marius made a capital 
change in the manner of levying foldiers at Rome: 
he filled his- legions with the mean and the indi- 
gent, who depended on military pay for fublift* 
cncci he created a force which refted on mere 
difciplinc alone, and the fkill of the gladiator; he 
taught his troops to ennploy their fwords againft 
the conftirution of their country, and fet the ex- 
ample of a praftice which was foon adopte(^aad 
improved by his fucccflbrs. 

The Romans only meant by their armies to in- 
croach on the freedom of other nations, while they 
prcferved their own. They forgot, that in alfem- 
bling foldiers of fbrrune, and in fufiering any 
leader to be maAer of a difciplined army, they 
adually refigned their political rights, and fufiered 
a mailer to arlfe for the (late. Thia people, in 
Ihort, whofe ruling paflion was depredation and 
conqueft, pcrilhed by the rcfxiil of an engine which 
they themlclves had ere£tcd againft mankind, 

Ths boafled refinements, then, of the polilbcd 
""f, arc not diveftcd of danger. They open a 

dOOTy 
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a door, perhaps, to difafter, as wide and acceflible 
as any of thofe they have (hue. If they build 
walls and ramparts, they enervate the minds o( 
thofe who are placed to defend them 1 if they form 
difciplitoed armies, they reduce the military fpirit 
of entire nations 1 and by placing the fword whercf 
they have given a diftafte to civil eftablifbmentsy 
they prepare for mankind the government of 
force. 

It is happy for the nation of Europe, that the 
difparity between the foldier and the pacific citt:^ 
zen can never be fo great as it became among the 
Greeks and the Romans. In the ufe of modern 
lu-ms, the novice is made to learn, and to pra&ife 
with eafe, all that the veteran knows ; and if to 
teach him were a matter of real difficulty, happy 
are they who are not deterred by fuch difiiculties» 
and who can difcover the arts which tend to for- 
tify and preferve, not to enervate and ruin their 
country. 
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SECTION V. 

r 

Of National Wafie. 

THE ftreogth of nations conGfts in the wealcfr, 
the numberSj and the charafter of their 
people* The hiftory of their progrefs from a 
fiaie of rudenefsy isj for the moft parr^ a detail 
of the ftruggles they have maintained^ and of die 
arts they have pradlifed^ to ftrengthen, or to fe- 
dore themfelves. Their^ conquefts^ their popu* 
htioD, and their commerce, their civil and mi- 
litary sirrangements, their (kill in the conftrudion 
ef weapons, and in the methods of attack and de- 
fence; the very diftribution of tafks^ whether in 
private bufinefs or in public affairs, either tend 
to beftow, or promife to employ with advantage, 
the conftituents of a national force^ and the re-^ 
fburces of war. 

. If we. fuppofe that, together wkh thefe advan- 
tages, the military charaAer of a people renruuns, 
or is improved, .it mud follow^ that what is 
gained in civilization^ is a real increafe of * 
ftrength ; and that the ruin of nations could never 
take its rife from themfelves. Where ftates havc^ 
flopped fhort in their progrefs, or have aduaUy 
gone to decay, we may fufpefb, that however dif- 
pofed fo advance^ they iiave found a limits be- 
yond which they could not proceed; or from a 
remilTibn of the national fpirit^ and a weaknefs 

of chafader^ were unable to make th( moft of 

their 
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their refources, and natural advantages. On this 
fuppofition, from being (lationary, they may be-* 
gin to relapfe, and by a retrograde motion in a 
fuccefllon of agrs, arrive at a ftate of greater 
^eaknefs, than that which they quitted in the 
beginning of their progrefs; and with the ap- 
pearance of better arts, and fuperior condudb, 
expofe themfdves to become a prey to barbarians, 
whom, in the attainment, or the height of dieir 
glory, they had eafily baffled or dcipifed« 

Whatj^^er may be the natural wealth of a 
people;, or whatever may be the limits beyond 
which they cannot improve on their ftock, k is 
probable, that no nation has ever reached thofe 
limits, or has been able to poftpone its misfor- 
tunes, and the efFe(5ts of mifcondud, until its 
fund of materials, and the fertility of its foil, 
were exhauftcd, or the- numbers of its people 
were greatly reduced. Thq fame errors in policy^ 
and weaknefs of manners, which prevent the 
proper ufe of refources, likewilc check their in-" 
creafe, or improvement. 

« 
The wealth of the ftai;jc confifts in the fortune 

of its members* The adual revenue of the date 

is that (hare of every private fortune, which the 

public has been accuftomed to demand for na» 

tional purpofcs. This revenue cannot be always 

proportioned to what may be fuppofed redundant 

in the priv;ite eftate, but to whstf ii, in Ibiw 
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meafure, thought fo by the owner; and to what 
he may be made to fpare, without intrenching on 
his manner of living, and without fufpending his 
projects of expence, or of commerce. It (hould 
appear, therefore^ that any immoderate increafe 
of private expence is a prelude to national weak- 
nefs; government^ even .while each of its fub*- 
jefts confumes a princely eftate, may be ftraiten- 
(d in pQint of revenue, and the paradox be 
explained by example, That the public is poor 
while its menibers are rich. 

We are frequently led into error by miftaking 
money for riches ; we think that a people cannot 
be impoverilhed by a wade of money which is 
^nt among themfelv^s. The fa£t is, that men 
are impoverilhed only in two ways; either by 
having their gains fufpended, or by having their 
fubftance confumed ; and money expended at 
home, being circulated, and not confumed, can- 
not, any more than the exchange of a tally, or 
a counter, among a certain number of hands, 
tend to diminilh the wealth of the company 
among whom it is handed about. But while 
money circulates at home, the neceflaries of life, 
which are the real conftituents of wealth, may be 
idly confumed; the induftry which might be 
employed to increafe the dock of a people, may 
be fufpended, or turned to abufe^ 

Great urmies, maintained either at home or 
abroad^ without any national obje£V^ are (b maBy 

mowths 
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niouths isnneceflarily opened to wafte the ftore^ 
of the puUiic^ and fo inany hands with- held 
from the arts by which its profits are made. 
Unluccefsfiil entcrprifes are fb many ventures 
thrown away, and lodes fuftaincd, proportioned 
to the capital employed in the fervice. The Hel- 
vetii, in order to invade the Roman province of 
Gaul, burnt their habitations, dropt their in- 
struments of huitandry, and confumed in One 
year the favings of many* The enterprife failed 
of fuccefs, and the nation was undone* 

States have endeavoured, in fome inftances, 
6y pawning their credit, inftead of employing 
their capital, to di%uife the hazards they ran. 
They have foun^, in the loans they raifed, t 
cafual reiburce, which encouraged tKeir enter-^ 
prifes. They have (eemed, by their manner of 
eredting transferrable funds, to Ifave the capital 
* for purpoles of trade, in' the hands of the fub- 
jca, while it is adtually expended by the govern- 
ment* They have, by thefe means, proceeded 
lo the execution of great national projefts, with* 
out fulpending private induftry, and have left 
future ages to anfwer, in part, for debts con- 
traded with a view to future emolument. So 
far the expedient is plaufible, and appears to be 
ju(L The growing burden too, is thus gradu- 
ally laid ; arid if a nation be to fink in fome fu- 
ture age, every minifter hopes it may ilill keep 
afloat in jiis own. But .the meafure, for this very 
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r^aibo, isi with all its advadtages^ eztremety 
dangerous, in |the hands of a prccipicanc and 
ambitious admmiftration, regarding only die pre- 
fenc occafion, and imagining a ftate, to be inei- 
hauilible, while a capital can be borrowed, and 
the intcrcft be paid. 

We are told of a natioq who, during a cer- 
^in period, rivalled the glories of the ancient 
world, threw off the dominion bf a mafter armed 
againft them with the powers of a great king* 
dom, broke the yoke with which they had been 
oppreflcd, and almoft within the courfe of a cen« 
tury raifed, by their induftry and national vi- 
gour, a new and formidable power, which ftruck 
;he former potentates of Europe with awe and 
fufpence, ^d turned the badges of poverty with 
which they let out, into the enfigns of war and 
dominion. This end was attained by the great 
eflx>rts of a fpirit awakened by oppreflion, by a 
fuccefsful purfuit of national wealth, and by a 



rapid anticipation of future revenue. But 
Uluftrious date is fuppofed not only, in the Ian-* 
guage of a former fedlion, to have pre-occupied 
the bufinefs; they have fequeftered the inherits 
ance of many ages to come. 

(jRSAT national expence, however, does not 
imply the nccefHty of any national fuflefing. 
While revenue is applied with fuccels to obtain 
S»xw valu^l? end, (hr profits pf (very adven- 

• cure. 
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cure, being more than fuificient to repay its cofts^ 
the public fliould gain^ and its refources Ihould 
continue to multiply. But an expence, whether 
fuftained at home or abroad^ whether a wafte of 
the prefenti or an anticipation of futurcj reveniie> 
if it bring no proper return, is to be reckoned 
among the caufes of national ruin. 
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PART SIXTH, 
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CoRRUPTion and Political Slavery. 



SECTION I. 
0/ Corruption in general. 

IF the fortune of nacions^and their tendency to 
aggrandifemcntj or to ruin^ were to be efti- 
maced by merely balancing, on the principles of 
laft fcAion, articles of profit and lofs, every argu- 
ment in politics would red: on a comparifon of 
national expence with national gain ; on a compa- 
rifon of the numbers who confume, with thoii 
who produce or amafs the neceflaries of life. The 
columns of the i/iduftriousi and the idle^^ would 
include all orders of men ; and the date itfelf, be^ 
ing allowed as many magiftrates> politicians, and 
warriors, as were barely fa/Gcient for its defence 
and its government, (hould place, on the (ide of its 
lofs, every name that is fupernumerary on the civil 
or the military lift ; all thofe orders of men, who, 
by the poflelTion of fortune, fubQft on the gains of 
Qthersii and by the nicety of their choice^ require 

a great 
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a great expence of time and of labour^ to lupply 
their confumption; all thofe who arc idly em- 
ployed in the train of perfons of rank \ all thofe 
who are engaged in the profeflions of law> phj- 
fic, or divinity^ together with all the learned who 
do not^ by their ftudieSj pronr)Ote or improve the 
praftice of fome lucrative trade. The value of 
evtry perfon^ in (hort, Ihould be computed from 
his labour \ and that of labour itfelf, from its ten- 
dency to procure and amafs the means of fubfift- 
cnce. The arts employed on mere fuperfluides 
Ihould be prohibited^ except when thcnr produce 
could be exchanged with foreign nations^ for com- 
modities that might be employed to maintain 
ufeful men for the public. 

These appear to be the rules by which a mifer 
would examine the ftate of his own affairs^ or 
tfaoie of his country ; but fchemes of perfed cor- 
ruption are at leaft as impradicable as fchemes of 
pcrfcft virtue. Men are not univerfally mifers; 
they will not be facisfied with the pleafure of hoard- 
ing ; they muft be fuffered to enjoy their wealthy 
in order that they may take the trouble of be- 
coming rich. Property, in the common courle 
of humaix affairs, is unequally divided : we are 
therefore obliged to fuffer th<^ wealthy to fquan* 
derj that the poor may fubfift : we are obliged to 
tolerate certain orders of men^ who are above tbt 
neceflity of labour, in order that, in their condi- 
tion, there may be an objeft of ambition, and a 
rank to which the buiy afpire. We are not only 

obliged 
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obliged to admit numbers, who, in drift cscono- 
my> may be reckoned fuperfluous, on the civil, 
the military, and the political lift; but becaufe 
we are men, and prefer the occupation, improve- 
ment, and felicity of our nature, to its mereexift* 
ence, we mufl. even wifh, that as many members 
as poflible, of every community, may be admit- 
ted to a ihare of its defence and its government. 

Men, in faft, while they purfue in fociety dif-. 
fercnt objects, or feparace views, procure a wide 
diftribution of power, and by a fpecies of chance, 
arrive at a pofture for civil engagements, more 
favourable to human nature than what hqman 
wifdom could ever calmly devife. 

If the ftrength of a nation, in the mean time, 
confifts in the men on whom it may rely, and who 
are fortunately or wifely combined for its prefcr- 
vation, it follows, that manners are as important 
as either aumbers or wealth ; and that corruption 
is to be accounted a principal caufe of the na* 
tional decknfion and ruin* 

Whoever perceives what are the qualities of 
man in his excellence, may eafily, by that ftandard, 
diftioguilh his defedts or corruptions. If an intel- 
ligent, a courageMs, and an affcftionate mind, 
conftitutes the perfeftion of his nature, remark- 
able failings in any of thofe particulars muft pro- 
portionally fink •r debafe his charaAer. 

We 
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We have obfenred, that it is the happiocis of 
the indiviclual to make a right choice of his con- 
duft; that this choice will lead him to lofe in 
Ibciety the fenfe of a perfonal intcreft ; and, in the 
confideration of what is due to the whole, to ftifle 
diofe anxieties which relate to himfelf as a part. 

The natural difpofition of man to humanity, 
and the warmth of his temper, may raife his cha^ 
rafter to this fortunate pitch. His elevation, in a 
great meafure, depends on the fqrm of his fociety } 
but he can, without incurring the charge of cor- 
ruption, accommodate himfelf to great variations 
in the conftitutions of government. The fame in- 
tegrity, and vigorous fpirit, which, in democra- 
tical ftates, renders him tenacious of his equality, 
may, under ariftocracy or monarchy, lead him to 
mainuin the fubordinations eftabliflied. He may 
enteruin, towards the different ranks of men with 
whom he is yoked in the date, maxims of refped 
and of candour : he may, in the choice of his ac- 
tions, follow a principle of juftice and of honour, 
which the confid^rations of fafety, preferment, or 
profit, cannot efface. 

From otir complaints of national depravity, it 
ihould, notwithftanding, appear, that whole bo« 
dies of men are fometimes infefted with an epi- 
demical weakneis of the held, or corruption of 
keart, by which they become unfit for the ftations 
they occupy, and threaten the ftates they compofe, 

however 
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however flourilhingi with a profpeft of decaj, 
iind of ruin. 

A CHANGE of national manners for the worfe, 
may arife from a diicontinuance of the fcenes in 
which the talents of men were happily cultivated^ 
and brought into exercife^ or from a change in 
the prevailing opinions relating to the conftituents 
of honour or of happinefs. When mere riches^ 
or courufavour, are fuppofed to conflitute rank; 
the mind is mifled from the confideration of qua- 
lities on which it ought to rely. Ms^animity, 
courage, and the love of mankind, are facrificed 
to avarice and vanity, or fupprelled under a fenfe 
of dependence. The individual confiders his com- 
munity fo far only as it can be rendered fubfervient 
to. his perfonat advancement or profit : he ftates 
kimfelf in competition with his fellow-creatures ; 
and, urged by the paflions of emulation, of fear 
and jealoufy, of envy and malice, he follows the 
maxims of an animal deftined to preferve his fe- 
parate exiftence, and to indulge his caprice or his 
appetite, at the expence of his ^cies. 

On this corrupt foundation, men become either 
capacious, deceitful, and violent, ready to trefpafk 
on the rights of others \ or fervile, mercenaryV 
and bafe, prepared to relinquifli their own. Ta* 
lents, capacity^ and force Of mind, poflefled by a 
perfon of the firft defcription, ferve to plunge him 
the deeper in mifery, and to (harpen the agony of 
cruel pafCons; which lead him to .wreak on his 

9 Irllow* 
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fellow-creatures the torments that prey on him^ 
(elf. To a perfon of the fe^nd, imagination, and 
reafon itfel^ only ferve to point out JdXk objefb 
of fear and defire, and to multiply the fubjedts of 
dif^ppointment and of momentary joy. In either 
cafe> and whether we fuppofe that corrupt men 
are urged by covetoufnefs, or betrayed by fear, 
and without ipecifying the crimes which from 
either difpoiition they are prepared to commit, 
we may fafely affirm, with Socrates, '^ That every 
** mafter ihould pray he may not meet with fuch 
<* a flave i and every fuch perfon, being unfit for 
'^ liberty, fhould implore that he may meet with 
« a merciful mafter/' 

Man, under this meafure of corruption, al- 
though he may be bought for a flave by thofe who 
know how to turn his faculties and his labour to 
profit; and although, when kept under proper 
reftraints, his neighbourhood may be convenient 
or ufeful f yet is certainly unfit to a£fc on the foot« 
ing of a liberal combination or concert with his 
fellow-creatures: his mind is not addifled to 
friendfhip or confidence ^ he is not willing to aft 
for the prefervation of others, nor dcferves that 
any other (hould hazard his own fafcty for his. 

The aftual charafler of mankind, mean tiflne, 
in the word as well as* the beft condition, is un- 
doubtedly mixed : and nations of the beft defcrip- 
tion are greatly obliged for their prefervation, not 
only to the good difpoiition of their members, 

but 
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but likewiie to thofe poTicical inftitutionsi by which 
che violent are reftrained from the commifiion of 
crinnesj and the cowardly, or the felfiih, are made 
to contribute' their part to the public defence or 
profperity. By means of fuch inftitutions, and 
the wife precautions of government, nations art 
enabled to fubfift, and even to profper, under very 
different degrees of corruption, or of public in« 
tegrity, i 

So long as the majority of a people are fup* 
poied to act on maxims of probity, the example 
of the. good, and even the caution of the bad, 
give a general appearance of integrity, and of 
innocence. Where men are to one another ob- 
je£ts of afFeftion and of confidence, where they 
are generally difpofed not to offend, government 
may be remifs ; and every perfbn may be treated 
as innocent, till he is found to be guilty. As the 
fubjed, in this cafe, does not hear of the crimes^ 
fo he need not be told of the punifhments in- 
Aided on perlbns of a different character. Bue 
where the manners of a people are confiderably 
changed for the worfe, every fubjedt muft (land on 
his guard, and government itfclf muft a£b oa 
fuitable maxima of fear and diftruft. The indivi- 
dual, no longer (it. to be indulged in his pretcn- 
fions to perfonal confideration, indq^endence, or 
freedom, each of which he would tufn to abuie, 
muft be taught, by external force, and from mo- 
tives of fear, to counterfeit thofe effects . of inno-' 
ccnce, and of duty, to which be is Hot difpofed : 

. Dd hi 
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he muft be referred to the whip^ or the gibbet, 
for arguments in iUpport of a caution^ which cbc 
ftate now requires him to aflumc, on a fuppofitioA 
that he is infenfible to the motives which recom- 
mend the praftice of virtue; 

The rules of defpocifm are made fbr the go- 
vernment of corrupted men. They were indeed 
followed on (bme remarkable occafions^ even un- 
der the Roman commonwealth; and the bloody 
axe^ to terrify the citizen from his crimes^^ and to^ 
repel the cafual and temporary irruptions of vice» 
was repeatedly committed to the arbitrary will of 
the diftator. They were finally eftablilbed on the 
ruins' of the republic itfclf^ when either the people 
became too corrupted for freedom^ or when the 
magiftrate became too corrupted to reCgn his- 
dictatorial .power.* This fpccies of government 
comes naturally in the termination of a continued 
and growing corruption ; but has, no doubt, in 
fome inftances, come too foon, and has facrificed 
remains of virtue, that defer ved a better fate, to 
the jealoufy of tyrants, who were in hafte to aug- 
ment their power. This method of government 
cannot, in fuch cafes, fail to introduce that mea- 
fure of corruption, againft whofe external effeds 
it is dcfircd as a remedy. When fear is fuggefted 
as the only motive to duty, every art becomes 
rapacious or bafe. And this medicine, if applied 
to a healthy body^ is fure to create the diftemper,- 
which in other cafes it \% deClined to cure. 

This^ 
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This is the manner of government In 
the covetous, a^d the arrogant, to fatii 
uilhappy delircs# '.would hurry their fell 
tures : it is a manner of government to v, 
timorous and the fervile fubmit at difcrrti 
when thefe characters of the rapacious 
timid divide mankind, even the virtues c 
.Qinus or Trajan can do'no more than apf 
candour and with vigour, the whip and th 
and endeavour, by the hopes of reward 
fear of puniDimcnt, to find a fpeedy and a 
rary cure fw the crimes, or the imbec 
men. 

Other ftatcs. m^y be more or Icfs co 
.this has corruption for its balis. Hen 
may fometimes diretft the arm of the d 
fovereigni but the name of juftice is mi 
monly employed to lignify the intereil or 
price of a reigning power. Human foci' 
cepiible of fuch a variety of forms, here I 
Ximplell of all. The toils and polTeirions c 
are deflined to affuage the paflions of o 
few ; and the only parties that remain amo 
kind, are the opprefTor who demands, 
opprefled who d^e tioc refufe. 

Nations, while they were intitled to : 
fate, as in the cafe of the Greeks, repeate< 
quered, have been reduced to this cond 
military force. They have reached it to( 
maturity of their own depravations j wh 
Dd a 
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the Romans^ returned from the conqucftj and 
loaded' with the fpoils of the world, they give looie 
to fadion, and to crimes too bold and too frequent 
for the correftion of ordinary government ; aod 
when the fword of juftice, dropping^ with bk>od| 
and perpetually required to fupprefs accumulat- 
ing diforders on every fide, could no longer await 
the delays and precautions of an adminiftration 
fettered by laws *. 

It is, however, well known from the hiftory of 
mankind, that corruption of this, or of any other 
degree, is not peculiar to nations in their decline 
or in the refult of iignal profperity, and great ad- 
vances in the arts of commerce. The bands of 
fociety, indeed, in fmall and infant eftabliihments, 
are generally (Irong ; and their fubjedts, either by 
an ardent devotion to their own tribe, or a vehe- 
ment animoHcy againft enenrlies, and by a vigor- 
ous courage founded on both, are well quali6ed 
to urge, or to fudain, the fortune of a growing 
community. But the favage and the barbarian 
have given, notwichftandir^, in the cafe of entire 
nations, fome examples of a weak and timorous 
charafter f . They have, in more inftances, fallen 
into that fpecies of corruption which we have al- 
ready defcribed in treating of barbarous nations ; 
they have made rapine their trade,, not merely as 
a fpecies of warfare, or with a view to enrich 

* Sallaft. Bell. Catalinariuro. 

t The barbarous nctioBs of Siberia, in general, are fervile 

and timid. 

their 
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their community, but to poflcfs, in property, 
what they learned to prefer even to the ties of 
affeftion or of blood. 

In the loweft ftate of commercial arts, the paf- 
fions for' wealth, and for dominion, have exhibited 
fccnes of opprcflion or fervility, which the moft 
finilhcd corruption of the arrogant, the cowardly, 
and the mercenary, founded on the defire of pro- 
curing, or the fear of loting, a fortune, could no( 
exceed. In fuch cafes, the vices of men, unre-* 
ftrained bj forms, and unawed by police, are {uU 
fp-ed to riot at large, and to produce their entire 
rffcfts. Parties accordingly unite, or feparate, on 
the maxims of a gang of robbers : they facrifice 
to intereft the tendered affeftions of human na- 
ture. The parent fupplics the market for flaves, 
f^ven by the fale of his own children; the cottage 
ceafes to be a fapfluary for the weak and the de- 
fencelefs (Iranger; and the rights of hofpitality, 
often fo facred among nations in their primitive 
ftate, come to be violated, like every other tie of 
humanity, without fear or remorfe \ 

Nations which, in later periods of their hiC- 
tory, became eminent for civil wifdom and jus- 
tice, had, perhaps, in a former age, paroxyfms of 
lawlefs diforder, to which this defcriptioo might 
in part be applied. The very policy by which 
they arrived at their degree of national felicity, 

^ Chardin'i trarels throagh MiqgrdU into Pet Ga. 

D d 3 Was 
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was devifed as a remedy for outrageous abufe. The 
eftabliflimcnt of order was dated from the com- 
mtflion of rapes and murders; indignation, and 
private revenge, were the principles on which 
nations proceeded to the expulfion of tyrants, to 
the emancipation of mankind, and the full cipla- 
nation of their political rights. 

Defects of government and of law may be, 
' in fome cafes, confidcred as a fymptom of inno- 
cence and of virtue. But where power is already 
cftablilhed, where the ftrong are unwilling to fuf- 
fer rcllraint, or the weak unable to Bnd a protec- 
tion, the defers of law are marks of the moft 
perfed corruption. 

Among rude nations, government is often de- 
feftive; both becaufe men are not yet acquainted 
with all the evils for which polilbcd nations have 
endeavoured to find a rcdrcfs j and becaufe, even 

.where evils of the moft flagrant nature have long 
afHifted the peace of focicty, they have not yet 
been able to apply the cure. In the progrefs of 
civilization, new diftempcfs break forth, and new 
remedies are applied : but the remedy is not al- 

'■ ways applied the moment the diflemper appears t 
and laws, though fuggefted })y the cotnmiflion of 
crimes, are not the fymptom of a recent corrup- 
tion, but of a defire to find a remedy that may 
cure, perhaps, fome inveterate evil which has long 
afflicted the flate. 

Thsre 
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There arc corruptions, however, under which 
men dill pofiefs the vigour and the refolution to 
corredl themfclves. Such are the violence and the 
outrage which accompany the collifion of fierce 
and daring fpirits, occupied in the ftruggles which 
fometimes precede the dawn of civil and commer- 
cial improvements. In fuch cafes^ men 4iave fre- 
4juently dilcovered a remedy for evils, of which 
their own mifguided impetudfity, and fuperior 
force of mind, were the principal cauies. But if 
to a depraved difpofition, we fuppofe to be joined 
a weaknefs of fpirit; if to an admiration and d«r 
iire of riches, be joined an averfion to danger or 
bufinefsi if thofe orders of men whofe valour is 
required by the public, ceafe to be brave; if the 
members of Ibciety in general have not thofe per- 
fonal qualities which ztt required to fill the fta* 
tions of equality, or of honour^ to which they arc 
invited by the forms of the ftate $ they muft fink 
to a depth from which their imbecility, even more 
jthan their depraved inclinations^ may preve(it 
jbcir rife 
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SECTION II. 

m 

Of Luxury. 

• 

^i7 E are far from being agreed on rhe appH* 
cation of the term luxury, or on that de-^ 
gree of its meaning which fs confident with na* 
tional profperity, or with the moral reditude of 
pur nature. It is fometimes efkiployed to fignify 
a manner of life which we think neceflary to 
civilization, and even to happinefs. It is^ in our 
panegyric of poliflied ages^ the parent of art$> 
the fupport of commerce^ and the minifter of 
national greatnefs, and of opulence. It ts^ in our 
cenfure of degenerate manners, the fource pf 
corruption, and the prefage of national dcclea- 
fion and ruin. It is admired, ^nd it is blamec]; 
it is treated as ornamental and ufeful^ and it is 
profcribed as a vice. 

With all this diverficy in our judgments^ vc 
are generally uniforfn in employing the term to 
fignify that complicated apparatus which man- 
kind devife for the eafe and convenience of life* 
Their buildings, furnitqre, equipage, cloath- 
ing, train of domeftics, refinement of the table, 
and, in general, all that aflemblage which is 
rather intended to pleafe the fancy^ than to ob- 
viate real wants> and which is rather ornamental 
(han ufefuL 

Whin 
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When wc are difpofcd, therefore, under the 
appellation of luxury, to rank the enjoyment of 
thefe things among the vices, we either tacitbr 
refer to the habits of fenfuality, debauchery^ 
prodigality, vanity, and arrogance, with which 
the pofTefTion of high fortune is fometimes at«- 
tended; or we apprehend a certain meafure of 
what is necelTary to human life, beyond whicli 
all enjoyments are fuppofed to be excelfive and 
vicious. Wben^ on the contrary, luxury is made 
an article of national luftre and felicity, wc only 
think of it as an innocent confequence of the un- 
equal diftribution of wealth, and as a method 
by which different ranks are rendered mutually 
dependent, and mutually ufefuU The poor are 
jnada to praftife arts, and the rich to reward 
them. The public itfelf is made a gainer by what 
feems to wade its ftock, and it receives a perpe« 
tual incrcafe of wealth, from the influence of 
(hofe growing appetites, and delicate taftes^ which 
fcem to menace confumption and ruin. 

It is certain* that we muft either, together with 
(he commercial arts, fuffer their fruits to be ea- 
joyed, and even in fonie meafure admired 1 or, 
like the Spartans, prohibit the art itfelf]; while 
we are afraid of its confequences, or while we 
think that the cony^niencies it brings exceed 
what nature requires. But we may propofe to 
ftop the advancement of arts it any ftage of their 
pro^efsj and ftill ipcur the cenfure of luxury 

from 
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from thofe who are not advanced (b far. Tht 
houfe-builder and the carpenter at Sparta were 
limited to the ufe of the axe and the faw ; but 
a Spartan cottage might have pafled for a pa^ 
lace ifi Thrace : and if the difpute were to turn 
on the knowledge of what is phyfically necelTary 
to the prefervation of human ]ife> as the ftand- 
ard bf what is morally lawful, the faculties of 
phyflc, as well as of morality, wpuld probably 
divide on the fut^eft, and leave every indivi^ 
dual, as at prefent, to find fome rule for him^ 
icif. The cafuift, for the mpft parr, condders 
the praftice of his own age and condition as a 
ftandard for mankind. If in one age or condi- 
tion he condemn the ule of a coach, in another 
he would have no lels cenfured the wearing of 
'ihoes; ,and the very perfon who ex«laims againft 
the^firft, would probably not have fpared the 
'fecond, if it had not been already familiar in 
•isigesr b^ore his own. A cenfor born in a cottage, 
and accuftomcd to fleep upon draw, does not 
propofe that nnen fhould return to the woods and 
the icaves for fheker; he admits the reafonable- 
jiefa and che.utility of what is already familiars and 
^rappreheods an excefs and corruption, only in the 
. neweft refinen^nt of the riling generation*. 

The clergy of Europe have preached fuccef- 

Jiv,e]y agaioft every new fafhion, and every inno- 

^ yacion in drefs. The modes of vouth arc a fub- 

• Jed of ccnfurc'to the oldi and modes of the lafl: 
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age, in their turn, a matter of ridicuk to the 
flippant, and 'the young. Of this there is not 
always a better account to be given, than that 
the old are difpofcd to be fevere, and the young 
to be merry. 

The argument againft many of the conveniens 
cies of life, drawn from the mere confideration 
of their not being neceflary, was equally proper 
in the mouth of the favage, who dilTuaded from 
the firft applications of induftry, as it is in thtf 
of the moralift, who inlifts on the vanity of the 
laft. " Our anceftors," he might fay, «' found 
*^ their dwelling under this rock; they gathered 
" their food in the forcftj they allayed their 
^< thirft from the fountain ; and they were cloathed 
*' in the fpoils of the bcaft they had flain. Why 
^^ fhould we indulge a falfe delicacy, or require 
<* from the earth fruits which ihe is not accuf- 
*^ tomed to yield ? The bow of our father js 
«* already too ftrong for our arms; and the wild 
*' beaft begins to lord it in the woods/' 

Thus the moralift may have found, in the pro- 
ceedings of every age, thofe topics of bhme, from 
which he is fo much difpofed to arraign the man- 
ners of his own ; and *our embarraifinent on the 
fubjeft is, perhaps, but a part of that general 
perplexity which we undergo, in trying to define 
moral charafters by external circumftances, which 
rpgy^ or may not, be attended with faults in the 

mind 
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mind and the heart. One nnan finds a vice in the 
ivearing of linen ; another does not, unlefs the 
fabric be fine : and if, mean- time, it be true> that 
a perfon may be dreflfed in manufaAure either 
coarfe or fine ; that he may flecp in the fields, or 
lodge in a palace -, tread upon carpet, or plant his 
foot on the ground; while the mind either re- 
tains, or has loft its penetration^ and its vigour^ 
and the heart its affedion to mankind, it is vain, 
under any fuch circumftance, to fcek For the dif- 
tinftions of virtue and vice, or to tax the polifhed 
citizen with weaknefs for any part of his equi- 
page, or for his wearing a fur, in which, per- 
haps, fome lavage was dreffed before him. Vanity 
is not diftinguilhed by any peculiar fpecies of 
drefs. It is betrayed by the Indian in the phan- 
taftic aflbrtments of his plumes, his fliells, his 
party-coloured furs, and in the time he beftows 
at the glafs and the toilet. Its projeAs in the 
woods and in the town are the fame : in the one, 
it feeks, Dvith the vifage bedaubed, and widi 
teeth artificially ftained,. for that admiration, 
which it courts in the other with a gilded equi- 
page, and liveries of ftate. 

Polished nations, m their progrejs, often coim 
to furpafs the rude in moderation, and feverity of 
manners. " The Greeks," fays Thucydides, not 
<< long ago, like barbarians, wore golden fpa(i- 
«< gles in th^ hair, add went armed in times of 
<< peace." Simplicity of dref3 in this people, be- 
came 
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came a mark of policenefs : and the mere 
rials with which the body is nourifhed or c 
ed« are probably of little confequence tc 
people. We muft look for the charaftcrs ol 
in the qualities of the mind, not in the I 
of their food, or in the mode of their ap 
What are now the ornaments erf" the gravi 
fevere'j what is owned to be a real conven 
were once the fopperies of youth, or wer 
vifcd to pleafe the effeminate. The new fa 
indeed, is often the mark of the -coxcomb 
we frequently change our faihions without 
tiplying coxcombs, or increafing the meafu 
our vanity and folly. 

Are the apprehcrtfions of the fevere, ther 
in every age, equally groundlefs and unr< 
able? Arc we never to dread any error i 
article of a refinement beftowcd on the me 
fubfiftence, or the conveniencies of life? 
fa£t is, that men are perpetually expofed i 
commiflion of error in this article, not r 
where they are accuftomed to high meafu 
accommodation, or to any particular fpcc 
food, but wherever thcfc objects, in general 
come to be preferred to their character, to 
country, or to mankind; they actually c( 
fuch error, wherever they admire paultr] 
tindlions or frivolous advantages; wherever 
ihrink from fmall inconveniencies, and are 
pable of difcharging their duty with v 
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The ufe of morality on this fubjeft^ i$ oot to liinic 
jnen to any particular fpecics of lodging, diet, or 
cloaths; but to prevent their confidering theie 
coQveniencics as the principal obje&s of huooaa 
Jife. And if we are aflced^ Where the purfuit of 
trifling accomaiodations fhould (lop, in order 
that a man nuy devote himfelf entirely to the 
higher engagements of life? we may anfwer. 
That it (hould ftop where it is. This was the 
rule followed at Sparta: the objed of the rale 
"was, to prelerve tlK heart entire for the public, 
.and to occupy men in cultivating their own nature, 
not in accumulating wealth, and external conve^ 
niencies. It was not expefted otherwife, that the 
axe or the fa w (hould be attended with greater po- 
litical advantage, than the plane and the chifeL 
When Cato walked the (treets of Rome without 
his robe, and without (hoes, he did fo, moft pro* 
bably, in contempt of what his countrymen were 
ib prone to admire ; not in hopes of finding a virtue 
in one fpecies of drefs, or a vice in another. 

Luxury, therefore, confidered- as a predilec- 
tion in favour of the objefts of vanity, and the 
coftly materials of pleafure, is ruinous to the hu^i^ 
man character; confidered as the mere ufe of 
accommodations and conveniencies which tlie age 
has procured, rather depends on the progrefs 
which the mechanical arts have made, and on the 
degree in which the fortunes of men are un- 
equally parcelled, than on the difporicions of par- 
ticular men either to vice or to virtue. 

9 DlFriRXNT 
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Different mealurcs of luxury arc, however, 
varioufly fuiced to different conftitucions of go- 
ver;)ment. The advancement of arts fuppofes 
an unequal diftribution of fortune; and the means 
.of diftinftion they bring, fcrve to render the fe- 
paration of ranks . more fe^fible. Luxury is, 
upon this account,, apart from all its moral ef- 
fefls, adverfe to the form of democratical go- 
vernment J and, in any ftate of fociety, can be 
fafely admitted in that degree only in which the 
. members of a community are fuppofed of un- 
equal rank, and conftitute public order by the 
velations of fuperior and vaflal. High degrees of 
it appear falutary, and even ncceffary, in mo- 
narchical and mixed governments ; where, befides 
the encouragement to arts and commerce, it 
fervcs to give luftrc to thofe hereditary or confti- 
lutional dignities which have a place of import- 
ance in the political fyftcm. Whether even here 
kixury leads to abufe peculiar to ages of high 
refinement and opulence, we fhall proceed Xf> 
confider in the following feflions. 
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SECTION III. 
Of ibi Corruption ituideni to Polified Nationu 

T UXURY and corruption arc frequently 
coupled together^ and even pals for fynonjr- 
mous terms. But, in Order to avoid any difpute 
about words, by the firft we may underftand that 
accumulation of wealth, and that refinement on 
the ways of enjoying it, which are the objeds of 
induftry, or the frui(s of mechanic and comnoer- 
cid arts : and by the*^ fecond a real weaknefs, or 
depravity of the human charaAer, which may ac- 
company any (late of thofe arts, and be found 
under any external circumftances or condition 
whatfoever. It. remains to inquire. What are the 
corruptions incident to polifhed nations, arrived 
at certain mcafures of luxury, and poiTeflcd of 
certain advantages, in which they are generaHy 
fuppofed to excel ? 

We need not have recourfe to a parallel be- 
tween the manners of entire nations, in the ex- 
tremes of civilizati9n and rudenefs, in order to be 
fatisfied, that the vices of men are not' propor- 
tioned to their fortunes > or that the habits of 
avarice, or of fenfuality, are not founded on any 
certain mcafures of wealth, or determinate kind 
of enjoyment. Where the fituations of particu- 
lar men are varied as much by their perfonal fta- 

' tionsy 
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tionS) as they can be by the ftate of national 
refinements, the fame paflions for intereft, or plea- 
fure, prevail in every condition. They arifc from 
temperament, or an acquired admiration of pro* 
perty ; not from any particular manner of life in 
which the parties are engaged, nor from any par- 
ticular fpecies of property which may have occu« 
pi^d their cares and their wiihes. 

Tu^PERANCE and moderation are, at leaft, as 
frequent among thofe whom we call the fuperior, 
.as they are among the lower clafles of men ; an4 
however we may affix the charafter of fobriety to 
mere cheapnefs of diet, and other accommodations 
with which any particular age, or rank of men^ 
appear to be contented, it is well known, that 
coftly materials ^re not neceflary to conftitute a 
debauch, nor profligacy lefs frequent under the 
thatched roof, than under the lofty ceiling. Men 
grow equally familiar with different conditions^ 
receive equd pleafure, and are equally allured to 
fenfuality in the- palace and in the cave. Their 
acquiring in either, habits of intemperance or floth^ 
depends on the remiffion of other purfuits, and on 
die diftafte of the mind to other engagements. If 
the a$e£Uons of the heart be awake, and the paf- 
fions of love, admiration, or anger^ be kindled, 
the coftly furniture of the palace, as well as the 
boniely accommodations of the cottage, are neg- 
le&ed: and men, when roufed, rejeft their re- 

£ e pofe % 
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pofe i or> when fatigued^ embrace it alike on tiw 
£lkco )fcd^ or 00 the CQuch of draw* 

We are oot^ howerer, from hence to concIudCf 
that luxury, with all its concomitant circum^ 
ftances, which either ferve to ftvour its iocreaitt 
or whtchi in the arrangements of civil (bcietyi 
follow it as confequencesy can have no efied to 
the difadvantage of national manners. If that 
refpite from public dangers and troubles which 
gives a leifure for the practice of commercial arts^ 
be continued, or increalcd^ into a difufe of na« 
tional efforts; if the individual, not called to 
unite with hts country, be left to purfue his pri- 
vate advantages we may find him become effe- 
minate, mercenary, and ienfual ; not becaufe j^- 
fures and profits are become more alluring, but 
becaufe he has fewer calk to atteiid to other ob- 
jcStBi and becaufe he has more encouraganent 
to ftudy his perfonal advantages! and purfue his 
feparate intereib. 

If thetlilparities of rank and fortune, which are 
neceflary to the purfuit or enjoyment of luxury, 
introduce falfe grounds of precedency and efti- 
mation; if, on the mere confiderations of being 
rich or poor, one order of men are, in their own 
apprehenfion, elevated, another debafed; if one 
be criminally proud, another meanly dgcAoli 
and every rank in, its pbce, like the tyrant, who 
ihinks that nations are made for himiclf, be dif* 

^ pofed 
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]»o(ed tA ademe oti the rights of mankind: al- 
though, upon the comparifon, the higher o^der 
may be leaft corrupted ; or from education, and 
■ fenfe of pcrfonal digruty, hare moft good qua- 
liQes remallnng} yet the on6 becoming merce- 
nary and fehrile j the other imperious and arro- 
ganti both r^;ardhHs of jufticc and of merits 
the whble maft is corrupted, and the manners of 
« fociety changed for the worfe, in proportion as 
its members ccafe to aft on principles of equality, 
independence, or frccdoirl. 

VroH diis view, and confiderlhg' the merits of 
men in *he abftraft,- a mere change from the ha- 
bits (^ it repitUtc to thoft of a moiiarchy ; from 
thelore of equality, to the fenfe of a fubordinatiort 
founded on birth, titles, and fortune, is a fpeciei 
of corruption to mankind. But this degree of 
corruption is (till cpnOftent with che fafety and 
profperity of fonie nations; it admits of a vigor- 
ous Courage, by which the rights of individuals, 
and of kingdoms, may be long preferred, 

UsDER the form of monarchy, while yet in iti 
vigoiB*, fuperior fortune is, indeed, one mark by 
which -the different orders of men are diftinguifli- 
cdi but there are fome other ingredients, with- 
out which wealth is not admitted as a foundation 
«f precedency, and in favour of which it is often 
de^fed, and lavifhed away, ^uch arf birth and 
Htles, tttjC repQtation of courage, courtly manners, 
"- £ e a and 
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and . a certain elevation of mind* If we fiippofe 
that thefe difUndions are forgotten^ and BoUlkjr 
jtfelf only to be known by the fumpcuous retimit 
which money alone may procures and by a lavifh 
expence, which die more recent fon»oes can ge« 
oeraUy bed fufiain^ luxury muft then be allowed 
to corrupt the monarchical as much as the repub- 
lican. ftatCy and to introduce a fatal diflblution of 
manners^ under which men of every condidoot 
although they are eager to acquire) or to diiplay 
their wealth) have no remains pf real amUtioo. 
They have neither the elevation of nobles, nor 
-the fidelity of fubje6tsi th^ have changed into 
effeminate vanity, that fenfe of honour which 
gave rules to the perfonal courage; and into a 
fervile balenels that loyalty, which bound <;ach in 
his place to his immediate fuperior, and the 
whole to the throne. 

Nations are mod cxpofed to corrupdon from 
this quarter, when the mechanical arts, being 
greatly advanced, furnifli numbcrkfs articles to be 
applied in ornament lo the perlbn, in furniture, 
entertainment, or equipage; when fuch articles 
as the rich alone can procure are admired ; and 
when confideration, precedence, and rank, are ac- 
cordingly made to depend on fortune. 

In a more rude (lace of the arts, although wealdi 
be unequally divided, the opulent can amafs only 
the fimple means of fubliftence: they can only 

fiH 
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fill thegranary> and furnilh the ftall; reap from 
more extended fields^ and drive their herds over 
a larger pafture. To enjoy their munificence, 
they mud: livA in a crowd $ and to fecure their pof-* 
leffionsi they muft be furrounded with friends that 
efpoufe their ^quarreK Their honours^ as well as 
their iafety, confift in the* numbers ¥^0 attend 
them; and their peribnal diftindions are taken 
from their liberalitir> and fuppofed elevation of 
mind. In this mannefj the pofleffion of riches 
ferves only to make the owner aflfume a charafter 
of magnanimity to become the guardian c^ num« 
bers, or the public objed of refpeft.and affeAion. 
But when the bulky conftituents of wealthj and 
of ruftio magnificence, can be exchanged for re* 
finements ; and when the produce of the Ibil may 
be turned into equipage, and mere decoration 1 
when the combination of many is no longer re« 
quired for perfonal fafety ; the mafter may be- 
come the fole confumer of his own eftate: be 
may nfer the ufe of every fubje£t to himfelf ; he 
may employ the materials of generofity to feed a 
perfonal vanity, or to indulge a fickly and efiemi- 
nate fancy, which has learned to enumerate the 
trappings of weaknela or folly among the necef* 
iaries of lifet 

The Perfian fatrape, we are told, when he faw 
the King of Sparu at the place of their confer- 
ence ftretched on the grals with his foldiers, 
blyfhed at the provifioii he made for the accom- 

£ e 3 modation 
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fpodatioa of hia own jperfon ; he ordered the fun 
and the carpets to he withdrawn % he felt his own 
inferiority; and recoUe^ed, that he was to treat 
with a man, not to vie with a pageant in coftly 
attire ^nd magnUicence. 

When, amidft circumftasces that make no trial 
of the virtues or talents of n^n,i we have been 
tccuftomed to the air of fup^iority which peofile 
of fortune derive from their retinue, we are ape to 
Ipfe every fenle of diftinflion arifisg from meri^ 
or even from ahilitiea. We rate eur fellow- citi« 
:sen$ by the>;prrr they are aUe to makes hj their 
l>uikiingh their dreft, their equipage,. «»d the 
train of their followers. Alt chefe ctrcumftances 
make a part in our ^imate of what is excellent ; 
9f^ if the mafter himfclf is known to be a pa- 
geant in the midft of his fortune* we neverth^s 
pay our court to his ftation^ and look up with an 
envious, fervik, or dge&ed mind, to what is, in 
itfdf, fearcely fit to amufe children; thmigb» 
when it is worn as a badg^ of diftio&ion, it in* 
flames the ambition of thofe we call the grea^ 
and ftrikes the multitude with awe and refpe^ 



We judge of entire nations by the produ£tions 
of a few mechanical artSj and think we are talk- 
ing of men, while we are boafling of their cftates, 
their drefs, and their palaces^ The fenfe in which 
we apfdy the terms, gre^i^ and nebk^ high rank, 
and bigb life, fiiew that we have, on fuch occa- 

fions. 
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fiotts^ transferred tfiie ideft of perfc^iion from the 
charader te> the equipage % and that excellence it- 
ftlf is, in our efteem, a mere pageant^ adorned at k 
great ei^nce by the labdurs of many workmen. 

To tboft who overiook the fobtle tranfitions of 
the imi^nacioni it might appear, fince wealth caft 
do no more than furnifli the means of fubfiftence, 
and purchaft animal pleafures, t^at covetoufnef^ 
and venality itfelf, fhoukl keep pace with out 
fears of want, or with dilr appetite for fenfual en«- 
joyments ; and that where the appetite is fatiated, 
and the fear of want is removed, the ttCxtA ihould 
be at eafe: on the fubjeft of fortune. But they ztt 
not the mere pleafures that riches procwe, no^ 
the choice of viands which cover the board of th^ 
wealthy, that inflame the paffions of the eovetoua 
and the nfiercenary. If ature i^ eafily fatisfied in al! 
her enjoyments. It i» an opir^ion of eminence^ 
eonneAed with fortune 1 it i* a fenfe of debafement 
itcendirigon poverty} which renders us blind t6 
t^tty advantage, but that of the rich $ and infenn 
Able CO every difgrace^ but that tt the poor. It is 
diis iinhapfiiy apprehenfioh, that occaflonally pre- 
pares us for the defertion of every duty, for a 
fubmiffion to every indignity, and for the com^ 
miflion of every crime that can be accomplifoed 
in fefety.' 

AiTKSKo^zifB wtt not more renowned for fo- 
briety in his private ftation, and in the conduft 

E c 4 of 
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of a fijppoied dii&mulatiooy bf which he aifxral 
to ibvereign power, than he conttooed to be^ eveor 
on the thraoe o( Indoftan. Simpfe, abftiiien^ 
and fevere in bk diet, and other pleafooes, he ftill 
led the life of a hermit, and occupied his time 
with a feeming^y painful qiplicacioo to the aflSurs 
of a great empire*. He quitted a fiadon io 
which, if pkafure had been his qkge^ he mig^ 
have indulged his ieofuality without rcfiEfve; he 
made his way to a (bene of diiquietude and caie ; 
he aimed at the fummit of human greatnels, in 
the poifeflion of imperial fortune, not at the gra- 
tifications of animal appedte, or the enjoyoient 
of eafe. Superior to lenfual pleafure, as well as 
tp the feelings of nature, he dethroned his fiuher, 
and he murdered his brothers, that he might roll 
on a carriage incrufted with diamond and pearl ; 
that his elephants, his camels, and his horlcs, on 
the march, might form a line eiitending many 
" leagues ; might prefent a glittering harnels to the 
fun ; and loaded with- treafure, ufl)er to the viei^ 
of an afcgeft and ^miring crowd that awful ma- 
jefty, in wbofe prefence they were to ftrike the 
forehead on the ground, and be overwhelmed 
.with the fenfe of his greatnefs, and with that of 
their own debafemenc 

As theie are the objefts which prompt die de- 
fire of dominion, and excite the ambitio\js to aim 
the nfiaftery of their fellow*creatures ; b they in« 

• CemdK Cwri. 
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fpire the ordinary race of men \vitli a fehfe of 
infiraiicy and meannefsj that prepares them to 
fufFer indignities, and to become the property of 
perfonsy whom they confider as of a. rank and a 
nature lb much fuperior to their own. 

The chains of perpetual flavery, accordingly^ 
appear to be rivetted in the Eaft, no lefs by the 
pageantry which is made to accompany the pof- 
feifion of power, than they are by the fears of the 
fword, and the terrors of a miliury execution. In 
the Wefti as well as the Eaft, we are willing to 
bow to the fplendid equipage, and ((and . at aa 
awful diftancc from the pomp of a princely eftatcf« 
We too may be terrified by the frowns, or won 
by the fmiles, of thofe whole favour is riches and 
honour, and whofe difpleafure is poverty and ne- 
gle£t« We too may overlook the honours of the 
human foul, from an admiration of the pagean- 
tries that accompany fortune. The procelSon of 
elephants harnefled with gold might dazzle into 
flaves, the people who derive corruption and weak-- 
nefs from the effect of their own arts and coq« 
trivances, as well as thofe who inherit ferviltty 
frqm their anceftors, and are enfeebled by their 
patural temperament^ and the enervating charnns^ 
of their foil and their climate. 

It appears, therefore, that although the mere 
ufe of materials which conftitute luxury, may be 
diltinguilbed from a£tual vice s yet nations under 

a high 
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a high ftate of the commercial artSj arc cxpoM 
to corrupcion, hj their admitting weakbj unfup^ 
ported hj peribnal elevation and Tiituey as the 
great foundation of diftindion, and by having 
their attention tunled on the fide of intcreftj as 
the road to confideration and honour. 

With Ais eftft, hxxurj may ftrve to corrupt 
democratical ftates, by introducing a fpccies of 
monarchical fubordination, without that fenfe of 
btgh birth and heredtcary honours which render 
die boundaries of rank fixed and dctermraatr^ 
»d whieh teach men to ad in their ftations with 
ferce and propriety. It may prove the occafion of 
political corruptionj even in monarchical govern- 
iiiems, by drawing refped rowards mere wealth; 
by cafting a fhadc on the hiftre of peHbnal qua- 
lities, or family diftin6tions ; and by infefting all 
orders of men, with equal venality, fcrvility, and 
cowardice. 
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SECTION IV. 

The Jame SuhjeSl continued. 

T\ H E increafing regard with which men ap« 
pear, in the progrefs of commercial arts, to 
ftudy their profit, or the delicacy with which thejr 
refine on their pleafures; even induftry itfel^ or 
the habit of application to a tedious employment^ 
in which no honours are won, may^ perhaps, Jbe 
confidered as indications of a growing attention 
10 intereft, or of effeminacy, contradted in the 
enjoyment of eafe and conveniency. Every fuc- 
ceflive art, by which the individual is taught t0 
improve on his fortune, is, in reality, an addi« 
tion to his private engagements, and a new avo* 
cation d his mind from the public. 

Corruption^ however, does not arife from 
the abufe of commercial arts alone % it requires 
the aid of political fituatiooj and is not pro- 
duced by the objeds that occupy a fordid and a 
mercenary ipirit, without the aid of circum- 
fiances that enable men to indulge in f^cty anjr> 
mean di^lition they have acquired^ 

. Providence ha ficteds mankind for the higher 
cogdgcncients which they are fometimes obliged to^ 
fulBi ; and it is in the midd of Xuch engagements 
that they are moil likely to acquire or to preferve 
their virtues. The habits of a vigorous mind are- 
formed in contending with difEculties, not in en* 

joying 
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joying the rcpofc of a pacific ftation 5 penetratioa 
and wifdom are the fruits of experience, not the 
lefibns of retirement and leifure ; ardour and ge« 
nerofity are the qualities of a miad roufi^l and 
animated in the condud of fcenes diat engage the 
heart, not the gifts of reflcdion or knowledge. 
The mere Intermiffion of national and political 
eSbrts is, notwichftanding, fometimes miftaken 
for public good; and there is no miftake morv 
likely to fofter the vices^ or to flatter the weak* 
nefs, of feeble and interefted men. 

If the ordinary arts of policy, or rather if a 
growing indifference to objeds of a public nature, 
Ibould prevail, and, under any free con(HcutJon, 
put an end to thofe difputes of party, and filence 
that noife of diCfenfion which generally accompany 
the exercife of freedom, we may venture to prog- 
nofticate corruption to the national manners, as 
well as remiflnefs to the national fpirit. The pe^ 
riod is come, when no engagement, remaining on 
the part of the public, private intereft, and animal 
pleafure, become the (bvereign objeds of caiv. 
When men, being relieved from the prefliire of 
great occafions, beftow their attention on trifles; 
and having carried what they are plea(cd to cally^jr* 
Jihility and delicacy^ on the fubjed of eafe or nx>« 
leftation, as far as real weakncfs or folly can go, 
have rccourfe to afTcdation, in order to enhance the 
pretended demands, and accumulate the anxieties, 
of a Gckly fancy, and enfeebled mind* 

Ih 
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In this condition, minkind generally flatter 
their own imbecility under the name of foUteiuftt 
They are perfuaded, that the celebrated ardour^ 
generofity, and fortitude of former ages border- 
ed on frenzy^ or vere the mere effects of necefTicy, 
on men who had not the means of enjoying their 
eafe, or their pleafure. They, congratulate them- 
felves on having efcaped the ftorm which required 
the exercife of fuch arduous virtues } and with that 
vanity which accompanies the human race in their 
lAeaneft condition, they boaft of a fcene of affec- 
tation, of languor^ or of folly, as the fiand'ard of 
human felicity, and as furnifliing the propereft 
exercife of a rational nature. 

Ic is none of the leaft menacing fymptoms of 
an. age prone to degeneracy, that the minds of 
mea become perplexed in the difcernment of 
nierit, as much as the fpirit becomes infeebled in 
eonduft, and the heart miOed in the choice of 
its objeds. The care of mere fortune is fuppofed 
to conftitute wifdom [ retirement from public 
affairs, and real indifference to mankind, receive 
the applaufes of moderation, and of virtue. 

Great fortitude, and elevation of mind, have 
not always, indeed, been employed in the attain- 
ment of valuable ends; but they are always re- 
fpe£table, and they are always neceifary when we 
would a£t for the good of mankind, in any of the 
more . arduous ftations of life. While, therefore, 
ve blame their mifapplication, we fhould beware 

of 
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ef dfeprecitting thdr value. Men of a fevere and 
lenttmious morality have not always fuffideody 
obfervcd this caution ; nor hare they been duly 
aware of the corrupdoos they flatccied, by the fii^ 
tire they employed agsunft what is a^nring and 
prominent in the charader of the human find. 

It might have been ezpeaed» that> in an ag^ of 
hopekfs debafemeo^ the talents of Demofthcncs 
and Tully, even the til- governed magpianimicy 
of a Macedonian, or the daring enierprife of a 
Carthaginian leader, might have efira^ied the acri- 
mony of a (atirift *, who had fo many objeds of 
corredion in his view, and who poflcfled the arts 
of declamation in fo high a degree. 

Ji demens^ ttjavos curre per jBfes^ 
Ul puerif placeas, et dedamatio Jias^ 

is part of the illiberal cenfure which is thrown by 
this poet on the perfiMi- and aftion of a leader, 
who, by his courage and condoft, in the verf 
fervice to which the liitire referred, had well 
nigh faved his country from the ruin unth which 

it was at laft overwhelmed. 

» 
Heroes are much the, iame, the point^s agreed. 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede, 



is a didich, b which anodier poet of beautifiil ta- 
lents has attempted to depreciate a name^ towhich^ 
probably» few of his readers are found to. alpire». 

* JuveiiaI*A latk istire.. 

If 



If men suift go wrong, there » 9 choice of 
their errors, as well ai of their virtues. Ambi- 
tion, the love of perfonal eminence} and the dc- 
firc of fame, although they foaifittraes lead to 
the commiflioi^ of crimes, yet always engage men 
in purfyits that require to be fiipporttd by fome of 
the greatcft qualities of the human foul ; and if 
eminence is the principal objed of purfuit, ther« 
is at leaft a probability, that thofe qualities may 
Jite ftudied oa which a real tkvanon of minid is 
raiifed. But when pujriic aUrtns have ceafed, and 
cantcmpc of ^ory is recommcwled as an article 
of m&loni, the' fordid b^uu, and mercenaiy 
dtfpofitions to which, under a general indiff«- 
enoc to national ol^ds, the members of a p»- 
liOied or comtncrciil ftate are expofedj muft prove 
at once the mofi: e&dual fupprellion of every li- 
beral featiment, and the moft fatal revede of al\ 
iktik principles Uom which communities derive 
tbetr ftrcngth and their hope»of prefervation. 

It is nt^Ie to poOefs happinels sad independ' 
ence, either in retirement, or in public life. 
The charafteriftia of the happy, is to acquit 
thcmfelves well in every condition ; in the court, 
or in the village ; in the fenate, or in the private 
retreat. But if they affect any particular fta- 
tion, it is furely that in which their aftioiis may 
be rendered moft excenfively ufeful. Our confi- 
dcring mere retirement, therefore, as a fymptom 
of moderation and of virtue, is either a rem- 
10 aant 
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nant of that lyfem, under which monks and ancho- 
tcts, in former ages, have been canonized i or pro- 
ceeds from a habit of thinking, which appears equal- 
iy fraught with moral corruption, from our confi- 
dering public life as a feene for the gratificadoa 
of mere vanity, avarice, and ambition * never as 
lumiDiing the bell opportunity for a juft and a 
bappy eng^mcnt of the mind and the hcvC 

Emulation, and the dcfire of power, are bat 
ibrry motives to public condu£b ; but if they have 
been, in any cafe, the principal inducements from 
which men have taken part in the fervicc of their 
country, any diminution of their prevalence or 
fotce is a real corruption of national manners ; 
and the pretended moderation afluoKd by the 
higher orders of men, has a &tal eSc€t in the ftate. 
The difmterefted love of the public is a priod- 
ftet without which fome conltitutidns of gpvcrn- 
ment cannot fubfift: but when wc confider how 
leldom this has appeared a reigning paQion, we have 
little reafon to impute the profperity or preferva- 
jtion of nations, in every cafe, to its influence. 

It is fufficient, perhaps under one form of 
government, that men (hould be food of their 
independence; that they Ihould be ready to op- 
pofe ufurpation, and to repel perfooal indi^- 
ties: under another, it is fufficient, that' they 
IJiouId be tenacious of their rank, and of their 
honours i and inftead of a zeal for the public, 
entertain a vigilant jealoufy of the rights which 
pertain 
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pertain to themfelvcs. "When numbers of men 
retain a certain degree of elevation and forti- 
tude; they are qualified to give 3 mutual check 
to their* feveral errors, and are able to a£l: in that 
variety of fituations which the different conftitu- 
tions of government have prepared for thelr. 
members; but, under the difadvantages of a 
feeble fpirit, however direfted, and however in- 
formed, no national confiitutlon is fafe; nor can 
any degree of enlargement, to which a ftace has 
arrived, fecure its political welfare. 

In ftates where property, diftinflion, and plea- 
fure, are thrown out as baits to the imagination, 
and incentives to paflion, the public feems to rely 
for the prefervation of its political life, on the de- 
gree of emulation and jealoufy with which parties 
mutually oppofc and refiirain each other. The 
dcfires of preferment and profit in the breaft of 
the citizen, are the motives from which he is ex- 
cited to enter on public affairs, and are the con- 
fiderations which direfl: his' political conduit. 
The fuppreflion, therefore, of ambition, of party- 
animofity, and of public envy, is probably, in 
every fuch cafe, not a reformation, but a fymp-» 
torn of wcaknefs, and a prelude .to more fordid 
purfuits, and ruinous amufcments. 

On the eve of fuch a revolution in manners, 
the higher ranks, in every mixed or monarchical 
government, have need to take* care of them- 
.felvcs. Men of bufinefs, and of induftry, in the 
inferior flacions of life, retain their occupations 
Ff and 
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and are (ecured by a kind of ncccflity^ in the 
poiTeflion of thofe habits on which they rely for 
their quiec^ and for the moderate enjoyments of 
life. But the higher orders of men, if they rc- 
linquifli the (late, if they ceafe to poflcls that 
courage and elevation of mind, and to exercife 
thofe talents which are employed in its defence 
and in its government, are, in reality^ by the 
ieeming advantages of their ftation, become the 
lefufe of that fociety of which they once were the 
ornament; and from being the moft refpe&able, 
and the moft happy, of its members, are becootie 
the moft wretched and corrupt. In their approach 
to this condition, and in the abf^nce of every 
manly occupation, they feel a diflatfifaflion and 
languor which they cannot explain : they pine 
in the midft of apparent enjoyments % or, by the 
variety and caprice of their diflFerent purfuits and 

* amufements, exhibit a ftate of agitation, whicb» 
like the difquiet of fickhefs, is not a proof of 

. enjoyment or pleafure, but of fufl^tng and paio. 
The care of his bbildings, his equipage, or bis 
table, is chofen by one; literary amufement, tx 
fome frivolous ftudy, by another. The fports of 
the country, and tlie diverfions of the town ; the 
gaming-table ^, dogs, horfcs, and wine, are em- 

* Thefe different occupations dilFer from each other, ia re. 
fpcfl to their digmty and their innocence; bnt none of 
them are the fchools from which men are brought to (ofbia 
the tottering fortune of nations; they are equally avoca- 
tions from what ought to be the principal parfnit of nan, 
the good of mankind. 

ployed 
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ployed to ffll up the blank of a lilllels and unpro- 
fitable life. They fpeak of human purfuics) as 
if the wh<^ difficulty were to Bnd fomethiDg to 
do : they Bx on rome frivolous occupation,^ as 
if there was nothing that defcrved to be donei 
they confider what tends to the good of their 
fellow-creatures, as a difadvantage to themfelves-: 
ihey fly frohi every fccne in which »ny efforts 
of vigour are required, or in which they might 
be allured to perform any fervice to their coun- 
try. We mifapply our compaflion In piiying the 
poor; it were much more juftly applied to the 
rich, who become the firft viftims of that wretch- 
ed inlignificance, into which the members of 
every corrupted ftate, by the tendency of their 
weakneOes and their vices, are in hade to plunge 
themfelves. 

It is in this condition, that the fenfual invent 
all thofe refinements on plcafure, and dcvifc thofc 
incentives to a facidced appetite, which tend to 
foftcr the corruptions of a diffolute age. The ef- 
fcfls of brutal appetite, and the mere debauch, 
are more flagrant, and more violent, perhaps, in 
rude ages, than they are in the later periods of 
commerce and luxury: but that perpetual habit 
of fcarching for animal pleafure where it is not 
to be found, in the gratifications of an appetite 
that is cloyed, and among the ruins of an aniaial 
ronftiiution, is not more fatal to the virtues of 
the ibul, than it ii even to the enjoyment of 
Fi 2 floih. 
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(lothi or of pleafure; it is not a more certain 
avoeation ftom public affairs, or a furer prelude 
to national decay, than it is a difappointnoent to 
our hopes of private felicity. 

Ik thefe refledions, it has been die obje& not 
to afcertain a precife meafure ta which corruption 
has rifen in any of the nations that have attained 
to eminence, or that have gone to decay ; but to 
defcribe that remiflhefs of fpirit, that weaknefi 
of foul, that ftate of national debility, which is 
likely to end in political flavery; an evil which 
remains to be confidered as the laft objeft of cau- 
tion, and beyond which there is no fubjefk of dif- 
quifition in the perifliing fortunes of nations. 
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SECTION V. 

Of Corruption^ as it tends to Political Slavery. 

T IBERTY, in one fcnfe, appears to be the 
portion of polifhed nations alone. The fa- 
vage is perfbnaily free^ becaufe he lives unre^ 
ftrainedi and a£ts with the members of his tribe 
on terms of equality. The barbarian is fre- 
quently independent, from a continuance of the 
fame circumftances, or becaufe he has courage and 
a fword. But good policy alone can provide for 
the regular adminiftration of juftice, or conlti- 
tute a. force in the ftate^ which is ready on every 
occafion to defend the rights of its members. 

It has been found, that, except in a few fingu- 
lar cafes, the commercial and political arts have 
advanced together. Thcfe arts have been in mo- 
dern Europe fo interwoven, that we cannot deter- 
mine which were prior in the order of time, or 
* derived mod advantage from the mutual influ- 
ences with which they act and re-ad on each 
other. It has been obferved, that in fome nations 
the fpirit of commerce, . intent on fecuring its pro- 
fits, has led the way to political wifdom. A people, . 
poflcfTed of wealth, and become jealous of their 
properties, have formed the projeft of emanci- 
pation, and have proceeded, under favour of an 
importance recently gained, ftill farther to en- 
large their pretenfions, and to difpute the prero- 
gatives which their fovereign had been in ufe to 

F f 3 employ. 
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employ. But it is in vain that wc cxpcft in one 
age, from the poflcflion of wcahh, the fruit which 
it is faid to have borne in a former. Great accef- 
(ions of fortune, when recent, when accompanied 
with frugality^ and a fenfe of independence, may 
render the owner confident in his ftrength, and 
ready to fpurn at oppreflion. The purfc which is 
open, not to perfbnal expence, or to the indul- 
gence of vanity, but to fupport the intereils of a 
faftion, to gratify the higher paflions of party, 
render the wealthy citizen formidable to thofe who 
pretend to dominion; but it does not folbw, 
that in a time of corruption, equal, or greater, 
meafures of wealth, ihoukl operate to the fame 
cffedt 

On the contrary, when wealth is accunnulaced 
only in the hands of the mifer, and runs to wafte 
from thofe of the prodigal ; when heirs of family 
find themfelves ftraitened and poor in the midft 
of affluence ; when the cravings of luxury filence 
even the voice of party and faction; whe& the 
hopes of meriting the rewards of compliance, or 
the fear of lofing what is held at difcretion, keep 
men in a (late of fufpence and anxiety ; when for- 
ttine, in Ihort, inftcad of being confidered as the 
inftrument of a vigorous fpirit, becomes the idol 
of a covetous or a profufe, of a rapacious or a ti- 
morous mind, the foundation on which freedom 
was built may ferve to fupport a tyranny ; and 
what, in one age, raifed the pretentions, and fbf-* 
tcrcd ihe confidence of the fubje£b, may, in ano- 

ther, 
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Cher/ incline him to fervility, and furnifli the price 
to be paid for his profticutions. Even thole who, 
in a vigorous age, gave the exaoiple of wealth, in 
the hands of the people^ becoming an occafion of 
freedom, may, in times of degeneracy, verify like* 
wife the maxim of Tacitus, That the admiration 
of riches leads to defpotical government *• 

Mek who have taft^d of freedom, and who 
have felt their perfonal rights^ are not eafily uughc 
to bear with encroachments on either, and can- 
not, without fome preparationj come to fubmit to 
oppreflion. They may receive this unhappy pre« 
paration under different forms of government^ 
from different hands, and arrive at the fami: end 
by different ways. They follow one direction in 
republics, another in monarchies and iit mixed 
governments. But wherever the ftate has, by 
means that do not preferve the virtue of the fub* 
jed, effcdually guarded his fafety; remiflhefsj 
and negk£t of the public, are likely to follow 1 
and polifhed nations of every defcription, appear 
to encounter a danger, on this quarter^ propor- 
tioned to the degree in which they have, during 
any continuance, enjoyed the uninterrupted pof- 
fefflon of peace and profperity. 

Liberty rcfults, we fay, from the government 
of laws I and we are apt to confider ftatutes, not 

* Eft apad illos et opibas honos ; eoque onus imperitat, nul- 
lis jam exceptionibas, non precario jure papendi. Nee anna 
at apud ceteros Germanos in promifcuo fed daufa fub cuftodc* 
ct ^uidem fcrvo : j^c. Tacitus de Jjdor. Gtr. r*44. 

F f 4 merely 
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merely as the refolutions and maxims of a people 
determined to be free, not as the writings by which 
their rights are kept on record ; but as a power 
erefted to guard them, and as a barrier which the 
caprice of men cannot tranfgrefs. 

When a baiha, in Afia, pretends to decide 
every controvcrfy by the rules of natural equity, 
we allow that he is pofTefTed of difcretionary 
powers. When a judge in Europe is left to decide, 
according to his own interpretation of written 
laws, is he in any fen(e more reftrained than the 
former ? Have the multiplied words of a ftatute 
an influence over the confcience and the heart, 
more powerful than that of reafon and nature? 
Does the party, in any judicial proeeedyig, enjoy 
a lefs degree of iafety, when his rights are dif- 
cufied, on the foundation of a rule that is open 
to the underftandings of mankind, than when they 
arc referred to an intricate fyftem, which it has 
become the objeft of a feparate profelllon to ftudy 
and to explain ? 

If forms of proceeding, written ftatutes, or other 
conftituents of law, ccafe to be enforced by the 
very fpirit from which they arofe ; they ferve only 
to cover, not to reftrain, the iniquities of power : 
they are pofTibly refpecled even by the corrupt 
magiftrate, when they favour his purpofe; but 
they are contemned or evaded, when they (land in 
his way : and the influence of laws, where they 

have any real effect in the prefervation of liberty, 
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is not any magic power defccnding from Ihelvcs 
that are loaded with books, but is, in -reality, the 
influence of men refolved to be free ; of men 
who, having adjufted in writing the terms on which 
they are to live with the ftatc, and with' their fcl- 
low-fubjefts, are determined, by their vigilance 
and fpiritj to make thefe terms be fulfilledt 

We are taught, under every form of govern- 
ment, to apprehend ufurpations, from the abufc, 
or from the extenfion of the executive power. In 
pure monarchies, this power is commonly here- 
ditary, and made to defcend in a deteritiinate line* 
In elcftive monarchies, it is held for life. In re- 
publics, it is exercifed during a limited time. 
Where men, or families, are called by elcdlion to 
the poffefllon of temporary dignities, it is more 
the objeft of ambition to perpetuate, than to ex- 
tend their powers. In hereditary monarchies, the 
fovereignty is already perpetual ; and the aim of 
every ambitious prince is to enlarge his preroga- 
tive. Republics, and^ in times of commotion, 
communities of every form, are expofed to ha- 
zard, not from thofe only who are formally raifed 
to places of truft, but from every perfon whatfoever, ' 
who is incited by ambitionj and who is fupported 

It is no advantage to a prince, or other magi- 
ftrate, to enjoy more power than is confiftent with 
t^e good of mankind ; nor is it of any bcnc6t to 
a man to be unjuft : but thefe maxims are a feeble 

fecurity 
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fecurity againft the paflions and follies of men. 
Thofe who are intruded with power in any de- 
gree, are difpofed, from a mere diflike of coo- 
firainc, to remove oppoficion. Not only the mo- 
narch who wears a hereditary crown, but the 
magrftrate who holds his office for a limited time, 
grows fond of his dignity. The very minifter, 
who depends for his place on the momentary will 
of his prince, and who(e perfonal intercfts are, in 
every refpeft, thofe of a fubjed, Itill has the weak- 
nefs to take an incereft in the growth of preroga- 
tive, and to reckon as gain (o himfelf the in- 
croachments he has made on the rights of a people 
with whom he himfelf and his family are foon to be 
numbered. 

Even wich the beft intentions towards man-< 
kind, we are inclined to think that their welfare 
depends, |iot on the felicity of their own inclina* 
tions, or the happy employment of their own ta- 
lents, but on their ready compliance' with what we 
have dcvifcd for their good. Accordingly, the 
greateil virtue of which any fovereign has hitherto 
fhown an example, is not a defire of cherifli- 
ing in his people the fpirit of freedom and of 
independence, but what is in itfelf fufficiendy 
rare and highly meritorious, a fteady regard to the 
diftribution of juftice in matters of property, a 
difpofition to proted and to, oblige, to rcdrefs the 
grievances, and to promote the intereft of his 
fubjcfts. It was from a reference to thefe objeds, 
that Titus computed the value a^ his time, and 

judged 
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judged of its application. Buc the fword, which 
in this beneficent hand was drawn to proteift the 
fubje^, and to procure a fpcedy and e(fei5);ual dif- 
tribution of juftice, was likewife fufficient, in the 
hands of a tyrant, to fhcd the blood of'the inno- 
cent, and to cancel the rights of men. The tem- 
porary proceedings of humanity, though they 
fufpcndcd the exercife of oppreflion, did not break 
the national chains: the prince was even the bet- 
ter enabled to procure that fpccies of good which 
he ftudied; becaufc there was no freedom re- 
maining, and becaufc there was no where a force to 
difpuce his decrees, or to interrupt their execution. 

Was it in vain tha; Antoninus became, ac- 
quainted with the charaflers of Thracea, Helvi- 
dius, Cato, Dion, and Brutus ? Was it in vain, 
that he learned to underftand the form of a free 
community, raifed on the bafis of equality and 
juilice : or of a monarchy, under which the liber- 
ties of the fubjed were held the mofl: facred ob- 
jcift of adminiftratlon * ? Did he miftake the 
means of procuring to mankind what he poinu 
out as a blelling ? Or did the abfolute power 
with which he wjs furnilhcd, in a mighty empire, 
only difable him from executing what his mind 
had perceived as a national good ? In fuch a cafe, 
it were vain to flatter the monarch or his people. 
The Brll cannot beftow liberty without raifing a 
fpirit, which may, on occafion, ftand in oppdli- 
[ion to his own defigns ; nor the latter receive this 

* M. Aqcdiudus, lib. I. 
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blcfling, while they own that it is in the right of a 
mafter to give or to withhold it.. The claim of 
juftice is firm and peremptory. We receive fa- 
vours with a fenfe of obligation and kindncfi; 
but we would inforce our rights, and the fpirit of 
freedom in this exertion cannot take the tone of 
fupplication or of thankfulnefs, without betray- 
ing itfclf. " You have intreated Oftavius/* fays 
Brutus to Cicero, " that he would fpare thofe who 
" ftand foremoft among the citizens of Rome. 
" What if he will not ? Muft we perilh ? Yes \ 
«* rather than owe our fafcty to him/* 

Liberty is a right which every individual muft 
be ready to vindicate for himfelf, and which he 
who pretends to beftow as a favour, has by that 
▼cry act in reality denied. Even political eftablifh- 
mcnt3, though they appear to be independent of 
the will and arbitration of men, cannot be relied 
on for the prefervation of freedom; they may 
nourilh, but fhould not fuperfede that firm and 
refolute fpirit, with' which the liberal mind is al- 
ways prepared to refift indignities, and jo refer 
. ics fafety to itfclf. 

Were a nation, therefore, given to be moulded 
by a fovereign, as the clay is put into the hands 
of the potter, this projcft of bellowing liberty on 
,a people who are adually fervile, is, perhaps, of 
all others the mod difficult, and requires moft to 
be executed in filence, and with the deepeft re- 
ferve. Men arc qualified to receive this blcfling 

only 
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only in proportion as they are made to apprehend 
their own rights i and are made to refpeft the juft 
prctcnfions of mankind, in proportion as tbejr 
arc willing to fuftain, in their own perfons, the 
burden of government, and of national defence ; 
and are willing to prefer the engagements of a 
liberal mind to the enjoyment of floth, or the 
delufive hopes of a fafcty purchafed by lubmiflu» 
and fear. 

I SPEA K with refpcft, and, if I may be allowed 
the expreifion, even with indulgence, to thofe who 
are intruded with high prerogatives in the poli- 
tical fyftcm of nations. It is, indeed, fcldom their 
fault that ftates are inflaved. What (hould be 
cxpe£led from them, but that being aftuatcd by 
human defires, they (hould be averfe to difap- 
pointmcnt, or even to delay ; arfd in the ardolir 
with which they purfue their objei^t, that they 
fliould break through the barriers that would (lop 
their career ! If millions recede before Angle 
men, and fenates are paCTive, as if compofed of 
members who had no opinion or fenfe of their 
own ; on whole fide have the defences of free- 
dom given way, or to whom (hall we impute their 
fall? To the fubje^l, w^o has dcfcrted his Na- 
tion ; or to the fovereign, who has only remained 
in his own, and who, if the collateral or fubor- 
dinate members of government (hall ceafe to 
quedion his power, muH continue to govern with- 
out rcftraini ? 

8 Ir 
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It is well known> chat conftitucions framed for 
the prefervation of liberty, muft confift of many 
parts ; and that fenatcs, popular alTeitiblies, courts 
of juffice; magiftrates of different orders, muft 
combine to balance each other, while they exer* 
cife, fuftain, or check the executive power. If 
any part is ftruck out, the fabric muft totter, or 
falli if any member is remifs, the others muft 
encroach. In aflcmblies conftituted by men of 
different talents, habits, and apprehenfions, it were 
Ibmcthing more than human that could make 
them agree in every point of importance; hav- 
ing different opinions and views, it were want of 
integrity to abftain from difputes : our very 
praife of unanimity^ therefore, is to be conGdered 
as a danger to liberty. We wi(h for it at the 
hazard of taking in its place the remiffnefs of 
men grown indifferent to the public i the vena-- 
Jity of thofe who have fold the rights of their 
country ; or the ferviliiy of others, who give im- 
plicit obedience to a leader, by whom their minds 
are fubdued. The love of the public, and re- 
fpeft to its laws, are the points in which man- 
kind are bound to agree $ but H\ in matters of 
controvcrfy, the fcnfe of any individual or party 
is invariably purfued, the caufe of freedom is 
already betrayed. 

He whofe office it is to govern a fupinc or an 
abjcdt people, cannot, for a moment, ceafc to 
extend his powers. Every execution of law, 

•^very 
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every movement of the ftate, every civil and 
military operation, in which his power is exerted^ 
muft ferve to confirm his authoricyj and preienc 
him to the view of the public as the fole obje£t 
of confideration, fear, and refpcft. Thofe very 
eftablifhments which were deviied, in one age» 
CO limit or to direA the exercife of an executive 
power, will fcrvc, in another, to remove obftruc- 
tions, and to fmooth its way ; they will point out 
the channels in which it may run, without giving 
offence, or without exciting alarms, and the very 
councils whieh were inftitutcd to check its in* 
croachmcnts, will, in a time of corruption, furnilh 
an aid to its ufurpations. 

The padion for independence, and the love 
of dominion, frequently arife from a common 
Iburce : there is, in both, an averfion to con- 
troul ; and he who, in one fituation, cannot bruik 
a fuperior, may, in another, diflike to be joined with 
an equal. 

What the prince, under a pure or limited mo- 
narchy, is, by the conftitution of his country, the 
leader of a faftion would willingly become, in re- 
publican governments. If he attains to this en- 
vied condition, his own inclination, or the ten- 
dency of human affairs, feem to open before hind 
the career of a royal ambition : but the circum- 
ftanccs in which he is deftined to aft, are very 
different from thofe of a king. He encountess 

ij with 
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n^irh men who are unufed to difparity ; he is 
obliged, for his own fccurity^ to hold the dagger 
continually unfheathed. When he hopes to be 
ia(e> he polfibly means to be juft ; but is hurried, 
from the iirfl moment of his ufurpation, into 
every exercife of defpocical power. The heir of 
a crown has no fuch quarrel to maintain with his 
fubje£ls : his fituation is Battering ; and the heart 
muft be uncommonly bad that does not glow 
with aifcflion to a people, who are at once his 
admirers, his fupporr, and the ornaments of his 
reign. In him, perhaps, there is no explicit de- 
fign of trefpaffing dn the rights of his fubjefts ; 
but the forms intended to prcfcrvc their free- 
dom are nct^ on this account, always fafe in his 
hands* 

Slavery has been impofed upon mankind in 
the wantonnefs of a depraved ambition, and ty- 
rannical cruelties have been committed in the 
gloomy hours of jealoufy and terror: yet thefc 
demons are not neceffary to the creation, or to the 
fupport of an arbitrary power. Although no po- 
licy was ever ^ore fuccefsful than that of the 
Roman republic in maintaining a national for- 
tune; yet fubjedts, as well as their princes, fre- 
quently imagine that freedom is a clog on the 
proceedings of government : they imagine, that 
dcfpotical power is beft fitted to procure dif- 
patch and fccrecy in the execution of public 
^uncilsi to maintain what they are pleafed to 

call 
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call peUticel order •, and to give a fpeedf redrcfa 
of comfJaints. They even fometinncs acknow- 
ledge, that if a fuccefflon of good princes could ' 
be foundi defpot'ical government is beft calcu- 
lated for the happinefs of mankind. While chey 
icafon thus> they cannot blame a fovereign, who, 
in the conBdence that he is to employ his power 
for good purpofes, endeavours to extend its li- 
mits j and, in his own apprehenfion, ftrivcs only 
to Ihakc off the reftraints which ftand in the way 
of reafon, and which prevent the effeft of his 
friendly intendons. 

. Thus prepared for ufurpation, let him, at the 
head of a free ftate, employ the forCe, with which 
he is armed, to cru(h die feeds of apparent dif- 
order in every corner of his dominions ; let hint 
effedually curb the fpirit of diflendoa and vari- 
aoce amot^ his people ; let him remove the inter- 

* Oar notion of order in dvil fodety being uken from the 
anilogy of fubjeft* m)Uiim«e and dead, is frequently falfe ; 
we confider commodon and >£lion as contrary to its nature > 
we think that obedience, fecrccy, and the liJent paffing of 
aflain, throngli the handt of a few. are iti real conOituenti. 
The good order of ftonei in a wall, u their being properly 
fixed in the places for which they are hewn ; were they to 
fUr, the building muft fall : but the good order of men in fo- 
ciety, u their being placed where ihey are properly qualified 
to aft. The firil u a fabric made of dead and ioaiumate 
partj, the lecond is made of living and aftire memben. When 
we feek in fociety for the order of mere inadioD and tranquil- 
lity, we forget the nature of oar fubjefli and find the order 
•f flavei, not that of freemen. 

G g ruptions 
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niptions to government, arifing from the refrac- 
tory humours and the private interefts of hia 
fubjefts i kt him coUeft the force of the ftate 
againff its enemies, by avulbg himfelf of all it 
can furnifli in the way of tasution and peribnal 
fervice : it is extremely probable that, even under 
the direAion of wiihes for the good of mankind, 
he may break through every barrier of liber^, 
and eftabiiih a defpotifm, while he flatters him- 
felf that he only follows the dilates of fcnle and 
propriety. 

When we fuppofe government to have be- 
flowed a degree of tranquillity which we fome- 
times hope to reap from it, as the beft of its 
fruits, and public aflfairs to proceed, in the ieve- 
ral departments of legiflation and execution, with 
the leaft poflible interruption to commerce and 
lucrative arcsi fuch a ftate, like that of China, 
by throwing aflTaira into feparate offices, where 
condufk confifts in detail, and inrthe obfervance 
of forms, by fuperfeding all the exertion^ of a 
great or a liberal mind, is more akin to depodfin 
than we are apt to imagine. 

Wh£tksr oppreflion, injuftice, and cruelty, 
are the only evils which attend on delpotical go- 
vernment, may be confidered apart. In the meu 
time it is fuflicicnt to obferve , that liberty is never 
in greater danger^ than it is when we meafure na- 
tional felicity by the bkffings vfbloh a prince may 

beftow. 
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beftow/or by the mere tranquillity which may 
attend on equit4ble adminiftration. The fove- 
reign may daztle with his heroic qualities 1 ht 
may proteA his (bbjcfts in the enjoyment of e^ery 
animal advantage or pleafure: but the benefits 
ariling from liberty are of a different fort i they 
are not the fruits of a virtue^ and of a goodne(s^ 
which operate in the breaft of one man, but this 
communication of virtue itfelf to many ; and fuch 
a diftribution of fud^lions in civil fociety^ as gives 
to numbers the exercifes and occupations which, 
pertain to their nature. 

Thb beft conftiti}(ions of gover nm ent are at- 
tended with inconvenience I and the exercile of 
liberty niay^ on many occalionsj give rife to com- 
plaints. When we are intent on reforming abufes, 
the abufes of freedom may l^ad us to encroach on 
the fubje£fc from which they are fuppofed to arife. 
Deipotifm itfelf has ceruin advaatages, or at 
leaft in times of civility and moderation^ may 
proceed with (b little offence^ as to ^ve no pub- 
lic alarm. Thefe circumftances may lead man« 
Jdad» b the very fpirit of reformation, or by 
mere inattentioni to apply or t« admit of dan- 
gerous innovations in the ftate of their policy* 

Slaveryj however^ is not always introduced 
by miftakci it is fomctimes imfiofed in the fpiric 
of violence and rapino. Princes become corrupt 
as weU as their people 1 and whatever may have 

G g 2 been 
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been the origin of defpotical government^ its pre- 
tenfiions^ when fully declared^ give rife between 
the f<^vereign and his fubje&s to a conteft which 
force alone can decide. Thefe pretenfions have 
a dangerous afpeft to the perfon^ the property, or 
the life of every fubjcfti they alarm every paf- 
fion in the human bread i they difturb the fu- 
pine ; they deprive the venal of his hire ; they 
declare war on the corrupt as well as the virtuous ; 
they arc tamely admitted only by the coward; 
but even co him rauli be fupported by a force 
that can work on his fears. This force the con* 
queror brings from abroad; and the domeftic 
ufurper endeavours to find in his fadion at home. 

When a people is accuflomed to arms^ it is 
difScult for a part to fubdue the whole; or be- 
fore the eftablifhment of difclplined armies, it is « 
difficult fo*- any ufurper to govern the many by 
the help of a few. Thefe difficulties, however, 
the policy of civilized and commercial nations 
has fometimes removed; and by forming a dif^ 
tinftion betweeh civil and military profef&ons, 
by committing the keeping and the enjbyment of 
liberty to different hands, has prepared the way 
for the dangerous alliance of faftion with mili- 
tary power, in oppofition to mere political forms 
and the rights of mankind. 



A PEOPLE who are difarmed in compliance 
this fatal refinement, have refted cheir fafety on 
the pleadings of reafon and of juftice at the tri- 
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bunal of ambirion and of force. In fuch an ex- 
tremity laws are quoted and fenators are alTcm- 
bled in vain. They who compofe a legiflature^ 
or who occupy the civil departments of ftate, 
may deliberate on the melTages they receive from 
the camp or the court ; but if the bearer> like 
the centunon who brought the petition of Oc- 
tavius to the Roman fenate, Ihew the htit of 
the fword*, they find that petitions are become 
commands, and tliat they themfelves are become 
the pageants^ not the rcpQfitories -of fovereign 
power. 

The reflexions of this fedion may be un- ' 
equally applied to nations of unequal extent. Small 
•omiminities, however corrupted, arc not pre- 
pared for defpotical government: their mcm- 
bcrs, crowded tt^cher, and contiguous to the 
feats of powcTi never forget their relation to the 
public} they pry, with habits of familiarity and 
freedomi into the pretenfions of thofe who would 
nilci and where the love of equality, and the 
fenfe of juftice, have failed, they &£t'on motives 
of faiftion, emulation, and envy. The exiled 
Tarquin had his adherents at Rome ; but if by 
their means he had recovered his ftation, it is pro- 
bable that, in the exercife of his royalty, he muft 
have- entered on a new fcene of contention with 
the very party that reftored him to power. 

* SoetoD. 
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In proportion as territory is extended, its parts 
lofe their relative impwtaoce to the whole* Its 
inhabitants ceafe to perceive their conne£tioo with 
the ftaten and are feldom united in the execution 
of any national^ or even of any fiidious defigns. 
Diftance from the feats of adnainiftrationj and 
indifference to the perfons who contend for pre* 
ferment, teach the majority to confider themfelva 
.as the fubjeds of a fovereignty, not as the mem- 
bers of a political body. It is even remarkabki^ 
that enlargement of territory, by rendering the 
individual of lefs confequence to the public, and 
lels able to intrude ^ with his counfel, a£tually tends 
to reduce national affairs within a narrower com- 
pa(s, as well as to diminifh the numbers who ara 
conifulted in legiflation, or in other matters of 
government* 

The difbrders to which a great empire is cx-*^ 
poled, require fpeedy prevention, vigilance^ and 
quick execution. Diftant provinces nuift be 
kept in fubjeAion by military force $ and the dic« 
tatorial powers, which, in fi-ce ftates, are fome- 
limes rai&d to quell infurre£tions, or to oppolb 
Other occafional evils, appear, under a certaun ex- 
tent of dominion, at all times equally neceflary 
to fufpend the diflblution of a body, whoie parts 
were aflembled, and muft be cemented* by mea* 
fures forcible,, decifive, and fecret. Among the 
circumftances, therefore, which, in the event of 
national profperity, and in the refult of commer« 
fill arts, lead to die eftabliOiment of deipodfm, 
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diere is none, perhaps, that arrives at this ter- 
mination with fo fure an aim, as the perpetual 
enlargement of territory, in every ftate, the 
freedom of its members depends on the balance 
and adjuftment of its interior parts ; and the ex« 
iftence of any fuch freedom among mankind, 
depends on the balance of nations. In the pro- 
grefs of conqueft, thofe who are fubdued arc faid 
to have loft their liberties 1 but from the hiftory 
of mankind, to conquer, or to be conquered, has 
appeared, in effeft, die fame. 
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SECTION VI. 

Of the Trogrejs and TermiMation ef De/potifm, 

TiiT A N K I N D, when they degenerate, and tcqd 
to their ruin, as well as when they improve, 
and gain real advantages, frequently proceed by 
flow, and abnoft inlenfible fteps. If, during ages 
of ad^ivity and vigour, they fill up the m^afurc 
of national greatncfs to a height which no humai} 
wifdom could at a diftance fbrefee ; they aftually 
incur, in ages of relaxation and weaknefs, many 
evils which their fears did not fuggeft, and which, 
perhaps, they had thought far removed by the 
tide of fuccefs and profperity. 

We have already obfervedi that where men are 
remifs or corrupted, the virtue of their leaders, 
or the good intention of their magiftrates, will 
not always fecure them ^n the pofleffion of poli- 
tical freedom. Implicit fubmifljon to any leader^ 
or the uncontrouled exercife of any power, even 
when it is intended to operate for the good of 
mankind, may frequently ei^d in the fubverfion 
of legal eftablifliments. This fatal revolution, 
by whatever means it is accompli (bed, terminate^ 
in military government; and this, though the 
fimpleft of all governments, is rendered com- 
plete by degrees. In the firit period of its exer« 
cife over men who have aAed as members of a 
frpe community^ it can have only laid the foun- 

d&don. 
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dacion^ not completed the fabric^ of a delpotical 
policy. The ufurpcr who has poflefled^ with an 
army, the centre of a great empire, fees around 
him, perhaps, .the fhattered remains of a former 
conftitutfon ; he may hear the murmur^ of a re- 
ludant and unwilling fubmifHon; he may even 
fee danger in the afpe£t of many, from whofe 
hands he may have wrefted the fword, but whofe 
minds he has not fubdued, nor reconcifed to his 
power. 

7 HE fenfe of perfonal rights, or (he pretention 
to privilege and honours, which remain among 
certain orders of men, are fo - many bars in the 
way of a recent ufurpation. If they are not fuf- 
fered to decay with age, and to wear away in'th^ 
progr^f^ qf a growing corruption, they muft be 
))roken with violence, and the entrance to every 
. npw acceOion of power mud be (lained with 
blood. The effect^ even in this cafe, is frequently 
tardy. The Roman fpirit, we know, was not en- 
tirely e^tingui(hed under a fucceflSon of matters, 
and under a repeated application of bloodfh^d 
and poifon. The noble and refpeAable family 
fiill afpired to its original honours: the hiftory 
pf the republic, the writings of former times, the 
fnonuments of illuftrious men^^ and the lellbns of 
pliilpfophy fraught with heroic conceptions, con- 
tinued to nourifh the foul in retirennenr, and 
formed thofe eminent charafters^ whofe elevation, 
|nd whofe fate> are^ perhaps, the moft afFefting; 

fubje£ts 
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fubgcAs of human ftory. Though . unable to op- 
pofc the general bent to fervilicy^ chej became^ 
on account of their iuppofed inclinations, ot^efis 
of diftruft and averfion, and were made to pa^ 
vtch thetr blood, the price of a fentiment which 
they foftered in filence^ and which glowed only in 
ihc heart* 

While dcfpotifm proceeds in its progrefij by 
what principle is the (bvereign conduded in the 
choice of meafures that tend to eftablilh his go« 
vernment ? By a miftaken apprehenGon of his 
own goodj fometimes even that of his people, 
and by the defire which he feels on every parti- 
cular occafion, to remove the obftrudions which 
impede the execution of his will. When he haa 
fixed a refolution^ whoever reaibns or remonftrates 
againft it is an enemy ; when his mind is elattd^ 
whoever pretends to cniinence, and is difjpofed to 
a& for himfelf^ is a rival. He would leave bo 
dignity in the ftate, but what is depemlenl on 
himfelfi no a£live power, but what carries the 
cxprefljOQ of hia momentary pleafure*. Gindtal 
by a perception as unerring as that of inftind, he 
never fails to feled the proper objefta of his anti- 
pathy or of his favour. The afpefi of independ- 
ence repels him i that of fervility attraAs. The 
tendency of his adminiftration is to quiet Vftrf 
reAlefs fpiri^ and to afliime every fundion of 



* Infargert paulattm mania ftnatntj magiiliKiiMj kgwa 
in fe trahere. 

government 
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government to himfclf*. When the power is 
adequate to the end, it operates as much in the 
hands of thofe who do not perceive the ternuoa- 
tion, as it does in the hands of others by whom 
it is bed: underftood: the mandates of cither, 
when 'yx% Ihould not be difputcd; when erro- 
neous or wrong, they are fupported by force. 

You mud die, was the anfwer of Oftavius to 
every fuit from a people that implored his mercy. 
It was the fencence which fome of his fucceHbrs 
pronounced againft every citizen that was eminent 
for his birth or his virtues. But are the evils of 
defpocifm confined to the cruel and ranguinat7 
methods, by which a recent dominion over a re- 
fraftory and a turbulent people is edablilhed or 
maintained? And is death the greateft calamity 
which can affliA mankind under an eftablilhment 
by which they are divciled of all their rights f 
They are, indeed, frequently fufFered to live; but 
dillruft and jealoufy, the fenfe of perfonal mean- 
nefs, and the anxieties which arife from the care 
of a wretched intereft, »Tt made to poffcfs the 
foult every citizen is reduced to a flavci and 
every charm by which the community engaged 
its members, has ceafed to exift. Obedience is 

* ft it ndicnlons to bear Ben of a reftlefi ambition, who 
would be the onl^ aAori In every Icmci fomBiinet complain 
of a Tcfrafiory ^airit in mnlctiul ; as if ihc fanw diffiofition, 
from which tlKy da£n to ofarp every ofiice, did not incline 
<vcry other perfoa to icaroQ and to afi at leall for himfrlf. 

the 
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t^e only duty chat remains^ and this is cxaded by 
fierce. \(y under fuch an eftablifhrnenc^ it be nc« 
cefiary to witnefs fcenes of debarment and hor-r 
rpr^ at the hazard of catching the infe£tion, death 
becomes ^ relief^ and the libation which Thrafea 
was made tp pour from his arteries^ is to be con- 
fidered ^s a proper f^crific^ of gratitude^ u> Jove 
the Deliverer*, 

Oppression and cruelty su'C no( always necef- 
ikry to defpotical government ^ and even when 
prefenty are but a part of its evils« It is founded 
on corrupcioui and on the fui^refilon of all cbc 
civil and the political virtues ; it requires its fub- 
jeds to ad from motives of fear j it would aflwag^ 
the pai&ons of a few men at (he exppnce of man* 
kind ; and would ereft th<! peace of fociety itfelf 
on the ruins of that freedom and confidence from 
which alone the enjoyment^ the (brce^ and the ele« 
vation of the human mind^ are found to arife. 

During the exiflence of any free conftitution, 
and whilft every individual pofleiled his rank and 
his privileges or had his apprehenfion of perfonal 
rights, the members of every community ^were^ 

* Porredifqae ntriofqae brachii TCiiis, poftqnam croorem 
cffndit, hoinam foper fpargens* proprius Tocato Qaseftore, 
Lthemuit inqmt, Jovi Liierattn. Speda juvenis ; ct omen 
qindem Dii pn^beanc; ceterniii in ea cempora natut es, qui- 
bus firmare animum deceac conftantibui exraiplii. Tseii* 

to 
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to ooe another, objects of confidcration and of 
refpcft ; every point to be carried in civil focietf 
required the exercife of talents, of wifdom, pcr^ 
fuafion, and vigour, as well as of power. Buc ic 
16 the higheft refinement of a defpotical govet-n- 
ment, to rule bjr finiple commands, and to ex- 
clude every art but that of compulfion. Under 
die inBuencc of this policy, therefore, the occa- 
iions which employed ahd cultivated the under- 
ftandings of men, which awakened their fenci- 
ments, and kindled their imaginations, are gra- 
dually removed ; and the progrefs by which man- 
kind attained to the honours of their nature, fit 
being engaged to aft in fociety upon a liberal 
footing, was not more uniform, or Icfs inter- 
^upted, than that by which they degenerate ia 
this unhappy condition. 

When we hear of the filcnce which reigns in 
the fcra^k), we are made to believe, that fpeech 
itfelf is become unneccflary ; and' that the Ggns 
of the mute are fufficient to carry the moft im- 
porunt mandates •( government. No arts, in- 
deed, are required to muntain an afcendant 
where taror alone is oppofed to force, where the 
powers of the Ipvereign are delegated entire to 
every fubordinate officer: nor can any ftation 
beftow a liberality of mind in a fcene of filenoe 
and deje£tion, where every breaft is po0eflcd witb 
jealoufy and caution, and where no object, buc 
animal pleafure, remains to balance the fufier- 
* ing* 
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ing^' of the ibvereign YamtAf^ or tfaofe of bis 

Ik other dates, the taknta of men are fiune* 
ttmes improved by the ezercifea which bebog to 
an eminent ftation; bat here the mafter himfelf 
is probably the rudeft and leaft culrivatcd animal 
of ihe herdi he is in/erior to the flave whom he 
jaiies from a fervile office to die firft places of 
cmft or of dignity in his court. The primidve 
fimplicity which formed des of fiimiHarity and 
alSeftion betwhcc the fovereign and the keeper of 
his herds*, appears^ in the abfence of all aflfec-- 
tbns, to be reftored, or to be counterfeited amidft 
the ignorance and brutality which equally cha« 
rafleriTe all orders of men, or rather which levd 
the ranks, and deftroy the diftittdioa of perlbni 
IB a defpotical court. 

Capricb and paflion are the rules of govern* 
ment with the prince. Every delegate of power 
is left to aft by the lame direftioni to ftrikt 
when he is provoked; to favour when he ia 
pleafed. In what relates to revenue, jurifdiftioo^ 
or police, every governor of a province afts like 
• kader in an enemy's country ; comes armed 
with the terrors of fire amd fword ; and inftead of 
m tax, levies a contribudon by force: he ruim 
or fpares as either may ferve his purpole* When 
the clamours of the opprefled, or the repittatkni 
of a treafure, amafled at the expence of a pro- 

• Set Od^ffcy. 
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Vificct have reached the ears of the (bvereigfla 
the extortioner is indeed oiade to purchsfe im« 
punitjr by imparting a iharei or by forfiriting the 
whole of his fpoil i but no reparatibii is nnade 10 
the injured 1 nay» the crimes of the minifter are 
firft employed to plunder the people^ and afters* 
wards punifiicd to fill the coffers of the fovereign. 

Ik this total difcontinuance of every art that 
rebtes to juft gfovernment and national policy, it 
is remarkable, that even the trade of the foldier 
is idelf gready neglefted. Diftruft and jealoufy, 
on the part of the prince, come in aid of his ^- 
AoranoQ and iocapacityi and thefe caufes operat-p 
ing together, (erve to deftroy the very founda-- 
cion 00 which his power is eftabliihed. Any un- 
diiciplined rout of armed men pafles for an 
army, whillt a weak, difperfed, and Aioarmed 
people are facrificed to military diforder, or ex* 
pofed to depredation on the frontier from an ene- 
my, whom the defire of fpoil, or the hopes of 
oonqueft, may have drawn to their neighbour* 
hood. 

The Romans extended their empire tiU they 
left no poliihed nation to be fubdued, and fouad 
a frontier which was every where furroundcd by 
fierce and barbarous tribes; they even pierced 
through uncultivated deferts, in order to remove 
to a greater diftance the moleftation of Aich 
troublcfome neighbours, and in order to pofiefs 
the avenues through which they^ feared their at- 

15 t^ck^Vii 
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tacks. But this policy put the finifhing hand to 
the internal corruption of the ftate. A few 
years of tranquillity were fufEcient to make even 
the governnient forget its danger; and^ in t|Mi 
cultivated province^ prepared for the eneoiy a 
tempting prize and an eafy viftory. 

When by the conqueft and annexation of every 
rich and cultivated province^ the meafure of on- 
pire is fuU^ ^two parties are fufficient to com- 
prehend mankind; that of the pacific and the 
wealthy^ who dwell within the pale of empire ^ 
and that of the poor> the rapacious» and the 
fierce^ who are inured to depredation and war. 
The lad bear to the firft nearly the fame relatioa 
which the wolf and the lion bear to the fold; 
and they are naturally engaged in a ftate of 
hoftility. 

WxRfi defpotic empire, mean-dme> to eootinue 
for ever unmolefted from abroad^ while it retains 
chat oorruption on which it was founded, it ap- 
pears to have in itfelf no principle of new life, 
and prefents no hope of reftoration to freedom 
and political vigour. That which the deipodcal 
majier has fown^ cannot quicken unlejs it dici it 
muft langui(h and expire by the effeft of its own 
abufe, before the human fpirit can fpring up 
anew, or bear thofe fruits which conftitute the 
honour and the felicity of human nature. In 
times of the greateft debafement, indeed, com- 
fipotioos are felt; but very unlike the agitanoiu 
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of a fi«e people : they are either the agonies of 
nature, under the fuflwrings to which men are . 
cxpofed; or mere cumulis, confined to a few 
who ftand in arms about the prince* and who, 
by their confpiracies, afl*al£nation8, and murders, 
lerve only to plunge tfie pacific inhabitant flill 
deeper in the horrors'of fear or dcfpair. Scattered 
in the provinces, unarmed, unacquainted with the 
fentiments of union and confederacy, reftri^ed 
by habit to a wretched oeconomy, and dragging 
a precarious life on thofe pofTetTions which the 
extortions of government have left; the people 
can no where, under thefe circumftances, aflume 
the fpiric of a community, nor form any liberal 
combination for their own defence. The injured 
may complun; and while he cannot obtain the 
mercy of government, he may implore the com- 
miferation of his fellow-fubjeft. But that fel- 
low-fubje£t is comforted, that the hand of op- 
preSion has not feized on himfclf: he ftudies 
his intcrelt, or fnatches his pleafure, under that 
degree of fafety which obfcurity and concealment 
beftow. 

The commercial arts, which fccm to require 
no foundation in the minds of men, but the re- 
gard to intereft} no encouragement, but -the 
hopes of gain, and the fecure poQTeflion of pro- 
perty, mufl perilh under the precarious tenure of 
flavery, and under the apprehenfion of danger 
srifing from the reputation of wealth. National 
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poverty J however, and the fupprelfion of com^ 
merce, are the means by which defpottfrn comes 
to a^compIUh its own deftruftion. Where there 
are no longer any profits to corrupt, or fears to 
deter, - the charoi of dominion is broken^ and 
the naked flave, as awake from a dream, is 
aftoni(hed to find he is free. When the fence 
is deftroyed, the wilds are open, and the herd 
breaks loofe. The pafture of the cultivated field 
is no longer preferred to that of the deferc The 
fufFerer willingly flies where the extortions of 
government cannot overtake him; where even 
the timid and the fervile may recoiled they are 
men ; where the tyrant may threaten^ but where 
he is known to be no more than a fellow-crca- 
ture; where he can take nothing but lifCj and 
even this at the hazard of his own« 

Agreeably to this defcription, the vexations 
of tyranny have overcome, in many parts of the 
£aft, the defire of fectlement. The inhabitants 
of a village quit their habitations, and infcft the 
public ways ; thofe of the valleys fly to tlie moun- 
tains, and, equipt for flight, or pofleflfed of a 
ftrong hold, fubfift by depredation, and by the 

war they make, on their former matters. 

ft 

XliESE diforders confpire with the impofitions of 
government to render the remaining iettlements 
dill lefs fecure: but while devaftation and ruin 
appear pn every fide, mankind are forced wnem 
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upon thofe confederacies^ acquire again that per- 
fonal confidence and vigour^ that focial attach- 
menty that ufe of arms, which, in former timeSj 
rendered a fmall tribe the feed of a great nation ; 
and which may again enable the emancipated 
flavc to begin the career of civil and commercial 
art3. When human nature appears in ^e ut« 
mod (late of corruption^ it has aftually begun 
to reform. 

In this manner, the Icenes of human life have 

;. been frequently ihifced. Security and prefump- 

' vtion forfeit the advantages of profperity; refo- 

*; lution and condudt retrieve the ills of adverfity; 

'and mankind while they have nothing on which 

.' to rely '.but their virtue, are prepared to gain ' 

•^>icvery advantage; and while they confide moft ia 

their good fortune, arc moft expofed to feel its 

: rcverfe. We are apt to draw thefe obfervations 

jinta rule ; and when we are no longer willing to 

'.: ^6t for our country, we plead, \n excufe of our 

pwn weaknefs or folly, a fuppofed fatality in hu« 

, man affairs. 

The inftitutions of men, if not calculated for 
the prefer vation of virtue, are, indeed, likely to 
have an end as well as a beginning: but fo long 
as they are effedtual to this purpofe, they have 
at all times an equal principle of life, i^hich no- 
. thing but an external force can fupprefs ; no na- 
tion ever fufTered internal decay but from the 
yicc of its members. We zx^ fQavedai^^ ^llUsv<^ 
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to acknowledge this vice in our countrymen; 
but who ever was willing to acknowledge it m 
himfelf ? It may be fufpeded^ however^ that we 
do more than acknowledge it, when we ceafe to 
oppofe its cSc&$, and when -we plead a fatality^ 
TP^hichj at leaftj in the breift of every individual^ 
is dependent on himfelfl Men of real fortitude^ 
ant^ity, and ability, are well placed in every 
fcc^ i xthey reap, in every condition, the prind* 
pal enjoyments of their nature i they are the 
happy inftruments of Providence employed for the 
good of mankinds or, if wc muft change this 
language, they fliow, that while they are dcftined 
to live, the ftates they compofe are likewife doom- 
ed by the fates to furvive, and to proiper* 
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